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University. of Pennsylvania ‘ 
eee, in other words, is an area for socio - 
“which “the sociolog st 
some than Enelish was Note. This study is bas ed 
_ principal one spoken during the years of upon 17 case documents. Some of them — 
early childhood,' only the psychologists are self” studies, furnished by bilinguals. > 
and educators have concerned themselv ves These highly ‘intelligent ‘persons, with 
“with the study of bilingualism, and their some training i in personal and social observ 
st has mainly in its” relation tion, and selected because ‘seemed to 
_ to the child’s learning progress.? 2 a his is article show evidence of a certain objectivity of in 
seeks to emphasize the bilingual as a sight into o their own personality dev velopmen 
2 and the relation of bilingualism to personal- A second group of documents was obtained _ 
ity development. W hat di does the experience = members of the subjects’ families, such 1 


being reared in a home in which one as wife, 1 niece, or cousin, who had opportunity 
guage is spoken, and living subsequently in a for continued close association with the sub-_ 
society ¥ which utilizes another | language, do to jects and who h have had some training in the i 
a person? How do the vestiges of the earlier obtaining and recording of social data, A 
or “other” language enter the processes of 
as personality development? WwW hat factors con- recorded | on | the basis of repeated inter jews: 
their role? ‘Does the once the project had been ex. 


problems” per se, and ‘what is) their nature ? plained, the subjects were ¢ encouraged to talk 
along the lines of the nondirective method.* 


e *I am indebted to my colleague, Donald R. Finally, several personal docu: nents a already 

Young, for a critical reading of earlier drafts of _ published, lending themselves to the purposes — 
this paper and for suggestions which have been of this’ study, were utilized. This case ma- 
incorporated in its final form, terial has been gathered during the past four — 


* For statistics on the extent and distribution — 
of bilingualism in the United States, the reader is 


to the publication of the federal census Reference be made to the relative 
on Mother Tongue for 1040. difficulties encountered ine obtaining v alid 


W orld,” The Psychological Bulletin, February *Carl R. Rogers, “The Nondirective Method as 
1045, pp. 65- 86. This is an excellent summary for Social Research,” The American 
a of 46 selected references. 1945, pp. 279- 284. 
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material. ‘There w of of the culture system. of ‘this 
adult with whom the study was latter function, it comes to. be peculiarly i in- 
= "discussed a and f from whom no satisfactory case a terrelated with the details and spirit of the 
material w as s secured. One gr group up appeared re- culture. Language is therefore, in a peculiar 


to give information, at least with sense, _ both part and symbol of a culture, 


| 


any degree of frankness. Feelings of f shame reflecting ‘its essence in | such a — 

or r embarrassment were manifest, or a certain another language cannot serve as a -substi- 

degree of impatience as though the earlier tute. Just as many aspects of a culture can- 
experience was now forgotten an and not be expressed in another language be- 
that it had better remain so. - second group, — cause no words exist t to do so, similarly many 
quite willing to discuss the study and to give © words can be understood only by explaining 
“information, “seemed to reflect ‘an almost them in their cultural setting. Words repre- 
aggressive pride. in “their linguistic not things, but our behavior with Te 
- ground, These were persons who have util - gard to things. It is through words that \ we 
ized their bilingual equipment in an occu-— organize our thoughts about 
were given to Which may be thought of 


pational way, 


4 "showed litle or no interest in the vnc 
problems involved. The third group, equally ormed so in life, 
willing to offer testimony, reflected an atti- so thoroughly ay from 
which can only be understood when use, it betrays, as almost nothing else does, 
iewed in terms o ofa life. ‘span. ‘These care the origin and background of the person. The 
_ adults who, early in life, either as immigrants linguistic culture | is, then, a peculiarly per- 
or their descendants, experienced the immi- v asiv € aspect of the entire cultural back- — 
grant sense of inferiority about many ground of the personality, and the true 
including his language, but who now, after “bilingual: is a person, _who participates inti- 
4 becoming established in life, again ‘become mately, in two cultural system 
‘conscious, and perhaps proud, of their mother 
tongue, None of these persons is included in ABLES 


in this study, From the material gathered, it is obvi 


mary, nor to draw any a This has to do principally with 


This: ‘study is meant only to be suggestive, area in which the b bilingual is considered, | 
with the possible hope of stimulating further and with reference mainly to” the normalcy 4 


4 research studies within general area of or For 7 
investigation. = ample, to be bilingual in the heart of the — 
(OF LANGUAGE great bulk of the people are. The bilingual 
To ‘understand the problems of the bi- is the normal person, operating ‘with persons 
lingual, it is necessary to appreciate the so-— who are also bilingual. The same is true in 
ciological : role of language. facts are pee French Acadion in L ouisiana 
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the individual, particularly significant ir in _ Several of our cases refer to the habit of 


‘this connection, n, obtains in our large ‘urban Dilingual conversations in the home, with the 


centers with | their heterogenous: populations. parent utilizing the non- English language 
Here there exist, not only large and populous | and the child answering in English. At ti times - 
7 areas in which’ one . language predominates, ae this seems to have happened with no m 
but also the inevitable mixture linguistic festation of tension, a concession to the 


7 
+ 

"groups results i in areas in which the particular parents, but others” emphasize these 
Jinguistic. ‘situation creates its own norms of two- -way conversations involv ved differences 


"expression, There are, for example, areas in of attitudes toward the languages used used, and © 
. our large cities where the young people de- were attended by feelings of tension, n, embar- 


them of being “ highhat.” ‘relationships within the 
_ The second basic variable is the social seems to be much influenced by the parental 
attitude toward the other language. This reaction to them. Where the acquisition of 
"grows out of the first variable but has in the new language is hailed as a new -educa- 


| of lest their “crowd” accuse The significance of these linguis 


it elements of difference. The attitude toward _ tional experience in which all members are 7 


a language cannot be separated from the sharing, there is ; far less possibility of ten- 
attitude toward the people whose language sion. Where, on the other hand, the parents 
it is. ‘The upper classes develop the or frown upon the chil- 


_— accepted medium of speech so that deviations dren’s efforts, the results | are quite different. ie 


from it appear also as deviations from upper Mangione speaks of the maternal reaction il 


da ass status, W hat is the social status of the. a his interest in n the non-use of Italian. 
_non-English tongue: How are the linguistic My no notice of such childish 


4 di fferences related to class distinctions? Also, ‘snobbery. 
the language of minority groups, when they jurisdiction she continued to cling to her policy 


have” their own n distinctive language, = restricting the family language to Italian. 


comes an index of minority group status. “I might as well not have my children if I 


7 In a rapidly status-¢ changing society differ- - can’t talk with them,” she argued. She con- 


ent phases of the problem become very im- sidered it sinful for relatives | to permit their 
portant. children to speak a language which the entire 
family could not speak fluently, and claimed 


ACT UPON FAMILY RELATIONS that ‘if she were to. cast aside Italian, the lan- 


In there en ‘guage ‘of her forbears, it would be like renouncing 
of our cases, there are re! erences to her own flesh and blood.‘ oes 


‘The basic facts are e that different members — ‘significant because of her role as we 
d her constant 


learned to utilize” the second language at center of the home, and 


differing times and with “unequal skills. ‘The | contacts with the children. 


pattern of sequence is similar in most cases; A careful “reading of our 


children learning it first, then the father, seem to “warrant the following con- 
and last, and at times least, the mother. In 
‘families, there were important differ- ‘ness of the problem ‘of language by all 


“ences between the siblings, and in at least members of the family, and a certain preoc-— 


sibling relationships. Two of our cases, typi- dating the stage when the children are 


i cal of many others, reveal situations ‘where 


taught the “family language” to the child to strain, certain 


following 1 this v with large doses of Eng- Mangione, Mount Allegro, , Houghton Mifflin 


OF 


ne case, this proved rather troublesome in cupation with it. This is particularly obvious 


growing up. (b) “Under the most fortunate 
nglish_ speaking parents of foreign 1 stock, cifcumstances, the bilingual situation 
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added effort to shift gears, as it were, from = pecially is this so in two of our cases where © 
one linguistic level to another . It adds an- | the o other language i is F French. “What do you y 


= 


The 
other dimension to family relationships. (c) “mean, ” shouted e regal grandmother, aa 
Children sense that their parents are differ- = doesn’t want to speak the language 
ent from other precipitates which is the standard of culture the world 
early a certain objectivity in the attitude ver?” But Jack’s reply. was: “The fellows | | 
4 toward the parent, a comparative appraisal, ay: ‘That’ s.a heck of a language.’ 
4 BILINGUALISM AND CHILD DE VELOPMENT very 
the linguistic difference appears to” be more ‘The acquisition of a lan nguage is Teferred 
arked when family relationships a are other- to commonly as the child’s outstanding intel- 
wise intimate and limited and continuing. achievement. The part of this 
The siz size of the family | is of significance: the achievement occurs during tl the years of early | Moths 


linguistic difference. (e) In most cases, the personality development. It seems, ‘then, both 
children early dev eloped ‘definite feelings of inevitable and obvious that the nature of the 


“resentment against the | parents” because of nguistic development should have meaning 
the latter’ s inability or unwillingness to keep in the processes of personality formation. 


smaller the | family the more significant the _ childhood, This is also the period « of primary. { _ 


 grouy 


= 


# pace with them in the use of English. At Three aspects of this is appeared i in the = Bess 
times this takes the form of contempt for the of this study. 
parents’ seeming inability; or there is im- (a) First is fact of the double linguis- Th 
. patience with the ‘slow rate of progress and tic task. The acquisition of two languages of lar 


the parents’ lack of interes t. Often what and facility in their increases it mo 


&§ seems | ‘most marked is a general irritation — dously the task imposed upon the child. ‘Tti is _terrib 
r the situation as a whole. In two of the a double task, with ‘the added ‘strain of . rage 
cases: studied, strong feelings hatred shifting from one to the other. This the 
"against the parents developed. (f) Several of child has to ) carry when other children with | a 
cases emphasize that early” in life > the he competes face the simpler task of thee 
n $s subjects came to practice an av oidance tech- acquiring but one language. Only one of our — ead 
‘nique, avoiding conv ersation with parents cases Tefers explicitly to this, but one Awkv 
within the home and/or. av voiding | their par- to sense ‘it in other cases in the ‘constant 4 ism, 
ents away from home. The child who rejects references to their consciousness as children cent, 


the parental language ejects, as it were, the the language problem; in the r reiterated 
who speaks it. tte, emphasis that it did not interfere with the 


“4 I remembe r I us street to earning process, “at least not much” ; in the 


(c) 


| velop! 
which 


OF 


av oid “meeting with my father or mother. 7 “repeated allusions t to the conscious determin- 
~ Neither had good eyesight, and I would be on the — ation to use one rather than the other lan- to cal 
alert whenever I got anywhere near to places” guage. In other words, the bilingual « child has : often 
: where I might see them. Once mother came to to face the double task, to n make an extra . comp: 
a school, I saw her in the hallway between classes effort, to place himself under a double strain, f ow. 
and ducked out the back door. I had rather a _ merely to gain the means of ordinary com- - ; - 


4 hard time explaining my sudden absence on that _ | ; . 
day, ung | munication with his fellows. As a tule, this | “Englis 
be done without sy mpathetic | help death 


(g) Almost without. ‘exception, the pa Parents. from | his | companions and his family; some- uncle 


and grandparents seem to have no apprecia- times, without help from his teachers. thing 
tion of the importance of the foreign lan- (b) Second is ‘the 1 role of bilingualism in _‘Mispre 


possible effects upon the rate of educational here 

"progress. Their | own identification with their the point of view preented by D 
Bilingualism and Emotional Development,” 

language is so close that they cannot under- Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1 1943) _ 


stand their own child’s rejection of it. Es- pp. 35- 
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te words. He still home, because the few times I did, my 
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“the of confidence in the self. sists to this day, though in a far less. severe 

The development of self confidence is a form.” 


phase of the process of growing up. It has its 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROTECTIVE DEVICES 
dimension, measured in terms of the 


_ years of the first two or three decades 0 of Most of the persons included in this study — 
life. In this process, the ability” to express refer, in one way or another, to the develop- 
one’s” self adequately and acceptably is of ment of behavior patterns whose purpose it it . 
great importance. Here again the to protect them from the consequences 
- Tingual child and youth are apt to experience of their bilingualism. These are identified as _ 
a handicap. The cases studied indicate this, protective dev vices. F yur are selected for brief 


‘both by direct ‘statement ar and through infer characterization: 


ence. Especially is this the case when the - ine 
“other” language is one that is: not socially (a) R 


acceptable. Consciousness of foreign ac- 


says that he ery early in his 
cent is particularly serious in the adolescent school career the social attitude toward his 


stage, with ‘its strong pull of loyalties to “other” language. He set himself consciously 
‘groups s other than. the family. The bilingual and persistently to overcome his accent. He 


.. background marks the adolescent as different would spend hours reading aloud to himself, — 
and he would repeat passages, ying ‘all the” 
8 — while to make his voice sound as much as 

_ The difference that pained me most was ; that hat possible like that of one of his teachers. As 
of language, probably because I was aware of time went on, he came to learn that when he 
it ment Child that I was, I would feel spoke slowly and softly, no or little accent | 
terribly embarrassed "whenever my mother Was discernible. It was only when he became 

- called to me in Italian while I was playing on €xcited, spoke rapidly or angrily, that he be- 
the street, with all ‘my playmates there to trayed himself. From his twelfth to his twenty-— 
listen; or when she was” buying clothes for third year, Robert says that conscious daily 
me and would wrangle in broken English with effort was to ‘peek in a quiet, restrained man- 
salesmen about the price® At that time, he» “was ; married, wife” 

seems to have been attracted to him in ‘particular 


because of these traits. 


MICIIGAN 


fe expression due to bilingual 

or the audible of the b B 
adds additional difficulties in the de- ( INCONSPICLOUS | 


velopment of confidence in the self. Wh eter was a boy, there were constant 


or (c) _Akin- to this is the social ridicule re references to his “ ‘other’ ’ language. Many of | 


which children center “upon the inguistic these were references of ridicule. Peter was 


variant. ‘Children can be diabolically cruel much ashamed of his lapses into his family 


to each other, and linguistic differences are - language and of his accent . He found that the 


often "magnified by hem to ridicule their 


inconspicuous h he made himself, the fewer 
the times the unw welcomed label was at- 


UW, Somerset Maugham was and reared 

France. “He knew French before he knew 
English, and when he we nt to England after ¥ 
death of his father to live with a — 
uncle, the: vicar of W hitstable, he became some- 

thing of a butt at school because of his frequent — “4s that I brought n none of my school 1 friends to 


“meek, as 1 a res sult. “He ‘remembers that 


parents seemed to go out of their way to display 
their: “native speech and mannerisms 
~ friends. What social life I had from my — 


remembers the roar of laughter that greeted — 
~ him when he | read the phrase ‘unstable as water’ 
as though ‘unstable’ rhymed with ‘Dunstable.’ _ 


“He had a ‘Pronounced stammer, which per- 


Hamilton | 
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‘to my twentieth year was away from home, _ are “The Dutchman,” “Hunkie,” “Frenchy, ” 

a and most of it was with boys, who were less “The Swede,” etc. E ‘ight of our cases refer 
_ prone to re remind me of my background. During © to the fact that linguistic labels > were at- 7 


ber tha e 
2 those years, how well dol remem er that tached requently and all but 


to choose all ‘my friends in another ‘part of = 
than where I lived.” 
_Meticutovs s ENGLISH 3 IFICANCE 
All of our cases show a a deep « consciousness i ‘Thea ability to express one’s self adequately 


the importance of language ‘of the and acceptably is of particular importance in 


manner of speech. . All reveal a a compensatory ‘t the occupational world, and the higher the 

= 


gy 


concern with correc ness of occupational level, ‘the “more” important it 


Howard seems to become. How univ 4 


aking family This inv volved a a ‘series years ago. A total 1,636 of 
W harton School of Fi nance and Commerce the | 

of Univ versity « of Pennsy lvania "were over, 

y 
asked, in the light of their subsequent bus 

I ness experience, to make a1 an appraisal of the 
Practiced speech when alone. For years, I never importance of various fields of knowledge — 


spoke without self consciousness, for wed that — 4 
covered in ‘their undergraduate days. The 
the ungrammaticalness of my parents and 


brothers would creep eep into my speech. I thought "outstanding result of these. appraisals ‘| profe 
every word carefully before speaking. At the marked emphasis given to “studies and 


school, I was drawn to my English | teachers, A — in sen oral and written use of the 
who encouraged me and helped me.’ Ba Gas ” More than three-qu quarters 


other this pursuit of ‘perfect pi .Q per cent) the total number of gradu- 7 
fe ee ates believ ed that learning i in the written and 
a4 English "dictated occupations, selected 


ral use of knowledge was of primary ; 
> 
friendships, le led to the withdraw al al from ki = _ ortance, N oth er f fiel d of k nowledge was so ~ texts, 


_ fluenced the organization of the life pa - Four ‘aspects of | the occupational signifi- 7 oe. 


adoles 
during adoles cence, all to the “cance of bilingual vestiges appear in ‘the case 
end that an acceptable _speech, without 


foreign trace, , might b be perfected. 


material. One of these emphasizes its profes- 


John W ojacks | grew up in a foreign language ~ 


“heme. By the time he was” graduated | from col- ; 


“speaki 
spe 
several 
this ps 
accent. 


LINGUISTIC LABEL 


The label is one of | the most common de- 


a hich ual use against each poo lege, he had acquired a good command of the 
vices w English language, although he spoke it with 


It is 4 effective as an instrument accent, slowly, and occasionally at though 
a loss for the proper word. By the time he » oug 
stant use » by politicians i is the best proof of. sequined the doctorate, he ‘spoke as slowly as 
its devastating force. ‘Careful students of ever, but ‘gradually: the hesitating and timid 
social -Telations await a — treatise on manner gave way to a seemingly deliberate — 
the sociology of the label. +a manner, as though he were 


Linguistic vestiges which deni one with 


2) 


University Education ‘for Business, a 


Pennsylvania 1931, chapter Vu. 
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an accent as as was years 
> 
ago. He still speaks slowly, and with great show Language and speech are the mo ost 


isa handicap. He apes the mannerisms of the. 


thoughts: with a person who cannot talk your 


THE BILINGUAL 

is sons of German extraction, living within 
rogress - United States, have had to face the reactions 


of their fellows to their own Germanic ves- 


of assurance, He does not think a foreign accent -4socially | visible” of these. In other + words, in 


European scholar, and apparently these have 
impressed many persons on the staff of his — - aspects of bilingualism per s Se, . the complica- 
is spoken of _constantly as a resulting from emotional attitudes 
great: scholar, although his" output of scholarly: _ ward the enemy, at least from such attitudes 
work has been rather “carry over, ” consciously and uncon- 
sciously, to his language. The case study 


her case emphasi zes the handica 

nother case e sizes the handicap i 

P that follows will serve to indicate not only 


salesmanship that results from bilingual Ye some of the problems already maieadiiiea 


“tiges some 0 

but also the implications of the enemy 
Benjamin Stern has a trav salesman. language extending. over a life span. a 

he speaks English today with a remarked Yiddish £ John Rowley is now 52 years old, a rather S 

accent. Benjamin says that this fact handicaps | intelligent man in a semi-professional — 
in ‘selling, particularly in certain areas of 


tion. Both of his _parents were born the 
“the e country. He hopes that, when the war is — _ ‘United States of German stock. He grew up 
over, his territory will be confined to New Y ork, a town of about , composed largely of 


Philadelphia and Baltimore, where his accent will persons: of German ancestry. German was: 
“monly spoken in the home and in the com- 


be less of a handica 
"munity, where ‘it was the language of business 
third case refers to repeated instances of social relations. Only official records’ 


the “other” language tended to confer were in English, which was also the lan- 


professional prestige. guage of the school, at least so far as the work 


the Classroom was concerned, John was an 
William’s | background is Graeco- Turkish, As 


a clergyman, he finds that in the eyes of some story follows: 
of his church members, this background adds — Be 
color to” his personality and his sermons, and 
lends authority and prestige to his exegetical — 
Study courses or sermons, based upon ¢ the Greek 
texts. 3 


instance, 


and of all our relationships. It 
I was about four that an aunt came to visit 
and told my _parents that I ought to learn = = 

speak English, since this was the language I — 


i would have to use when I went to school, I have 


no clear recollection of this visit or of 
conversation, I am merely repeating here what — 
been told. I can ‘recall learning English 
speaking home, but has lost most traces of it. words and having their meaning explained in 
Ih speaking of referral to a psychiatrist German. Fortunately, an English speaking 
years ago, >, he mentioned the fact that family moved next. door to. us when I was % 
this psychiatrist spoke with a pronounced foreign — years old. The daughter, aged eight, took me 7 
accent. “Imagine sharing your innermost in hand, taught me some more English and saw 
to it —: I was properly started in my school | 


“For my sixth to my thirteenth year, I was 
completely bilingual. At home, the language was 
German; in school, we spoke English; on the 
"playground there was a mixture of both, with 
English sl slowly gaining the ascendancy. Although 7 
moving g constantly from German to English and . 


back again, I felt most at home with the Ger- 


a 


inv ing professional 


n 


- discrimination, appears quite incidentally i in 


the case material, 


Harry was himself reared in non-English 


language. I did not go b back to him again.” 


THE LANGUAGE OF ENEMY NATIONS 


Falling within a special 


pom 


cases where the “other” language is that of s 


nation with whom the United States Was at 
war. Most important of these is the case of 


the German. Twice within a generation, per- 


man, German “came naturally; English was the 


= 


4? 
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5. The 7 im 
as four years old, I spoke only ~~ » = 
| 
ry im- § 4 
was so 
——_ 4 
warded, 

ewhurst, 
of | 
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4 
= this time, I in as a sore an aching tooth, in my : 
came to read more and more in English books, eye, 

began to think about the contents of these Meanwhile was busy trying to do 

books— —characters in novels, traits of persons thing about it. I began the practice of of ‘Teading fami 
i in 1 biographies, qualities of objects a and scenes aloud, slowly and distinctly, repeating sentences _ I wi 
-described—in English. and phrases to make them sound more English. 
“Concerning the effect: of this bilingualism insisted that only English be spoken at home. 

upon my school work, I cannot say that it was My parents tried to do so, but the linguistic ' Bees 
any handicap to me during this period whatso-— habits ofa are not easy to break. Often 

ever. Almost all of the children in my class they would forget, and then I would become | 
a were in the same stage that I was, SO that any sullen and refuse to answer them. The worst _ and 

resultant handicaps were common to all of us. times” for me came when my German speaking 

In fact, my ability with the English language __ relatives arrived for a visit. It was at these times — he 


greater than that of many of my classmates, that Twas in turn embarrassed, ‘irritated and 
of whom handicapped, I am “sure, I would | stay away from home at 
5 their awkwardness in the use of English. such times, or, if at home, would speak | | 


“A 


_I remember that the boy at the foot of the when spoken to and then only i in monosyllables. Be ”* 
of m 
class also spoke English quite poorly. We called Naturally my relatives noticed this. Some were 
him that ‘Deutscher dumkopf’ (that hurt by it, others resented it, while’ most of 
| them told my parents. that I was a badly man-— 
“My early German language background was nered young man from whom no good could be } 
series problem in my life for many years, expected. All of this was embarrassing to 
= _ but I cannot say that it ever interfered with the parents, but it left me only the more bitter. I Bee 
process in my school work. The began to hate all Germans—my_ parents, rela- 
= 4 sated for me have been wholly social. tives and friends—because they seemed to per- sex: 
lems it createc y I my 
2) = = /-From about © my tenth year on, I began to see sonify all my personal problems which grew out Mi 
| working people and the common classes of my German ancestry. 
spoke German, while the educated, refined and “Another thing I remember is ‘that I brought 
_ wealthy persons spoke English. Furthermore, almost none of my school friends to my h home, 
ss. RS slowly became conscious of something called ac- because the few times I did, my parents seemed > ee 
weit cent; that some people spoke English as though _ to go out of their way to display their German [_ = eee 
they ‘had spoken it all of their lives, while others | speech and mannerisms my friends. What rr 
spoke English with a German accent. social life I had was away from my 4 
“My thoughts about all this came to | a focus most of it was with boys, who were less prone fc 
when, my fourteenth year, we moved to ‘to remind me of. the fact that I 
another town. Here population was chiefly “So 
English and Scotch, and with the Irish as “Just as I was graduating from High 

_ new immigrant group. My favorite teacher was my family moved to the city in which I had Brn 

an English woman who spoke an excellent _ been born and where we shad lived until I was © | 3 ' 

"English. I remember having a crush on a girl thirteen. Naturally, 1 my parents were “overjoyed 
in my class with blue blonde hair, and to return to their old friends with its prepon- 

broad A’s, derance of people of German stock. As for 
“My ‘dutch accent,’ as it was called, must I hated it. I kept aloof from my boyhood 
have been conspicuous. It was noticed and com- friends , withdrawing more and within” th 
mented upon. Now began a period in | my myself. I found a ‘a job and pleaded that I 
of definite unhappiness which lasted for about too busy or too tired to go out. Particularly did © _y a : 
twelve years. In my High School classes, I was avoid girls, for reasons which I ‘remember | 
to recite orally, often, when asked today quite distinctly. A girl I did 


question in class, I would not answer even not want; a non-German, | ., of English speak- 
_ though I knew what the answer was. I was _ ing ancestry, I would be alin to bring to. 
& fearful of comment about my accent. My writ- my ep to meet my German parents. It a 


ten work, the teachers all said, was much vial seem d very clear to me then that the only safe 


fir 
‘them. 
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have b 
| _in whi 

« q l 

ge cnealk | remember, too, ma decision to remain unmarried, to Ww uch a 


me, and leading me to do things 


-hered for 2 of years. 


fe “Then came the first W orld War. The feeling to shield myself from the problems which they 
eer agai t the Germans in this country was very created, | If I had been willing to grow up a 
"strong. was ashamed of my name, of my German, marry y a ‘Germanized’ girl, go around 
family and of my ancestry. More and more did with German- American kinfolk and friends, all 
reading withdraw within myself. I think perhaps the might have been well and. happy f for me. 
ntences chief effect of my German ancestry upon this I was never willing to. 
home. acted” naturally. I was always hesitant, afraid, It must be obvious that there are persons 
nguistic insecure. Later on, I became more and more living in the United States who speak the 
. Often “artificial, playing a part, I became very quiet language of the national enemy whose re- 7 
become i. j and reserved. I kept away from my childhood actions are wholly different from the above. a 


lived with them, but was not willing to be of 


“THE REFUGEE AS A BILINGUAL 
— them and to converse freely with them. 


ed and | _ “After a short and unexciting war service dur- A aaa of the enemy tongue problem, 7 
—— ‘ing: which I did not leave this country, I was as 1 well as a distinct aspect of the problem of a 
ik only — ‘must tered out with a firm resolution in the back | the bilingual, is the case of the refugee who ii 
mind. I would leave home, go far away, has come to the United States within recent 
nost of and begin life anew. My continued reading aloud ‘years, The problems of recent refugees are” - 

studied care in speech had enabled me to 


numerous and highly complicatec 


y man speak a ‘German- less’ English, I also made a 


ould be ht reference here is solely to a specialized aspect 
to my ange of the linguistic fa factor in these problems. In 

jitter. I All that happened twenty- years ago. the case many current -refug in the: 


s, rela- 
to p per 


rew oul 


‘During this time I have not returned once to United States. English is acquired later in 


_- my boyhood home, save when my y mother died. life, and as a phase o of the larger *r adjustment — 
My father has re-married, but I never see him. to “American way s of life, The acquisition © 


sie ght [have had no contacts during these years with of English comes usually in connection with — 
oo : my relatives or my earlier frie nds. I married © ‘the refugee’ s occupational readjustment. The — 
seemed when I was thirty- ‘five. My wife knows almost result of this, as seen through the eyes of 
nothing of this earlier part of my life, ‘and refugee, is evident in the case of Karl. 
and never speaks of lives before we came came to the United States when past the 
r. For him this marked the begin- 
my y former world, who me as a boy, but of a new career, and i ina new 
Ger ‘ have never been ‘more than polit language. Karl is an exceedingly able px person 
“Sometimes, especially now that I am with” excellent academic training, and with in- 
School older, feel sad about this complete withdrawing sight into his own problems. 
had from m lier life. It if I had l “Waiting in ‘Eng land rat a, 
Twas y earlier life. It is as 1 ad no real g a gration vis¢ Z 
‘roots, I envy my friends: who do these ‘I felt the first impact of the personality im- 
rjoyed things. But now that w we are war Ger- pairment w which it means to live in a c country 
—— = many a second time, it is a great ‘relief to live in where you know the language only unsatisfac- he 
for me, fF =~ a community which is not marked. My wife and torily. It seemed to me that I had lost the my 
byhood I both are active in war work, and the happiness ability to ‘make use of “my. personal and pro- ij 
within» i that is mine now more than repays me for all fessional potentialities because I lacked any ade- | a fe 
was: that I went through when I was a young man. quate facility of communication. became 
rly did = “Tam §2 years old now and am able to look © convinced that I had to forge for myself a new x # 7 
member back over my life and see it in better perspec- tool of communication before I could start to 
tive. It seems all very clear to me today that ‘participate: again in the game of life. However, 
my German speech and my _ German ancestry for a professional man such a has to 
been the key tom my whole life and the way high quality and I soon realized that it would 
_ in which it has developed. I cannot think about take time toproduce it, 
- the first half of my life without remembering — = “Shortly after my arrival in this “country, 7 ¥ 


them. It seemed that they were always in my it was my_ good fortune to receive guidance 
“2 mind,  influencin me, holding me back, embar- which led to m doing raduate work at a col-— 


my 


ud f § | 
ad- 
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of high standing I control to it into. 


of my ability of communication, but the tool have tried to check this analysis by an “als 

a new language and this. meant that since observation of ‘my word associations and have 

that time my thinking and living was s divided — found that my associations are bilingual along» a ‘int 

4 into two different dependent on the the lines indicated. words or pictures of | q diffe 
language I used. family life or such matters as food I associate 4 ‘pope 

7 “At home with my, wife, in my letters to my German words, to professional words and visual . 4 hot 
parents and European friends. » still expressed impressions I: associate in English, Looking ates: 


_ myself and—what is more important—thought — from the typewriter in the room where I = | accel 
in German, but when I closed the apartment typing | this report I associated ‘books’ this very in or 


| | = behind me in the morning I stepped into minute, but thinking of going home ‘in the is de 


by the question whether this is wholly and 
accurately Does Karl live 
worlds, and is his, then, a schizoid personal- 7 
ity? ? Or is it the essential fact that he func- 


tions at two levels in the same world, playing 


a : accent when 1 am not carried away by my topic. 
‘This awareness again slows me down in speech 
- a and makes me appear more deliberate in be- 

than I think I would be ona spontaneity main problem the “wear and tear” of shifting 


dual linguistic and cultural roles, with a 


another life which was dominated English evening I associated ‘ ‘Nachtmal’ the German depa 
found it difficult to make this daily transition, “If I had to bring the ‘result | of this analysis _ a ae 
but after some time I began to realize that it on a formula, I should say that bilingualism 
4 implied certain limitations for my functioning has» decreased the -parochialisr m of my person- = 
in either sphere. In the German language sphere ality which seems to me an asset in personality 
“i meant thet th the whole stock 0 f new profes- range but a liability in personality harmony. 
sional and life experience had to be retranslated Bilingualism formed two compartments in 
or to be expressed in English which led to my personality structure, and although they are 
mixed language usage which from the angle of by no ) means watertight they are 4 parti 
g language standards I felt to be regrettable. Simi- “distinct.” langu 
larly I had to translate my former life and 
5 a - profess sional experience into English if 1 wanted A At first glance, Karl’s ‘case coincides witl ae 
me | _ to use it on the outside in my new life; since — our concept of the marginal person, who lives - opera 
ioe | here language mixture was unfeasible, this meant in two worlds in part and in neither in en- — _ plain 
‘= a certain handicap and particularly a navenll tirety. This m may be the traditional, and dra- draw 
down of — which I matic, way of putting it, but one is haunted | cal li 


“However, notwithstanding the fact that am 
__ Still aware e of using a new language tool, I do not LINGUISTIC IDENTIFICATION WITH STATUS = | 


¥ 


of li 

my ‘private still am under the identification vith status. seems to be the 
impression that the fact that English came into ‘most fitting to the fact s. By this is meant 


4 


my life so late, implies a certain limitation. In the assignment of status to the individual on = 


English I can only act as a person of my age, the basis of his linguistic behav ‘ior, measured — 


"because I have no English child’s talk nor ado-_ - in terms of the conformity or or non- conformity 
~— lescent’s talk for that matter. If I want to revert — 


toe earlier periods in my life I am confined of that behavior the socially 


4 German thought and expression. On the other _ modes of expression. Itis proposed here as sa 
hand, if I want communicate present day fundamental social process, operating within 
experience to my relatives and friends it receives , the status sy stem of the prevailing society — 
a somewhat second-hand character because my in terms of linguistic 


respecti al content is English and Ihave isa further of the thesis Presented 


social 


trainin: 
to 
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“Many 
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scienc 
the fiel 
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zontal line becomes BC. Let B ; identify ie 
sO 


a of the dom- 


that white this is a generic 
all societies, it operates in the United States 


two dimensions rather than in. one. This nt group. Departures from it in a class 

difference is due to the highly heterogeneous basis can be marked along the line AB, w hile’ 

ssociate population of this country. In a nation with — bilingual vestiges can be marked along the 

d visual a homogeneous population, this process oper-— line BC in terms of the ‘ ‘other” language 

xing up ates in terms of one dimension. The socially - group status. Consider now the case of indi- 
I am acceptable | form of expression is established vidual X. He speaks s a low class or V Vulgate 
lis very ‘in one language on a class basis, and status _ Eng lish, s so that his place o on the perpendicu- 3 
in the js determined in terms of ‘adherence to lar line AB, marked by is near to ‘A. 
erman = departure from it. In the United States, as isa bilingual, Ww hose other language and mi- 

in all countries: where there are. language nority group status, indicated by X? on 
alysis minorities, there is. the added dimension of , is quite near to point C, The line X* to. 
bi iling lis f sons, operat ng is relatively far removed from B, that 
person- -bilingualis m, for many persons, operati y 

onality against a historical background of immigrant linguistic ‘identification with status: 

a sequence and minority group status. In this” quite” low , measured i 


rmony. 


ents in = added dimension, a second language and its s Other individuals : a 
hey are vesti iges are bound up with the status of the Bs 
articular minority group which speaks tl that 
| of the st status s sy stem, bet: only a: as it is 
in en- by linguistic factors. Obviously, too, the role” 
d dra- of linguistic factors” would differ one 
yunted 
ly 
| 
sonal- 
func- 3] 


C. MAN 


layi ing 
th the 


EF with scientific detachment. 
“tack upon ‘Pearl Harbor, talked ‘with Germany was the product o of various condi- 
- a number of undergraduates about the. tions and so was the United States. For their 
significance of the conflict. It developed tha that part, these students did not understand how 


many of the brighter students argued along” any informed person could inject value- judg- 


Sohn 


OF MICINHGAN 


nguis-— the same lines. They would assert that this ments into the picture. They asserted proudly - 
De the just another war wherein one group 0 of that theirs was a strictly scientific approach 

meant powers pitted against another | group. to the question. These young citizens, the 
ial on preference could be expressed for one product of higher education in America, 
sured side or the other, except in emotional terms. seemed thoroughly detached and ethically 

rmity _ Anyone versed in the social and historical neutral in their point of view w. As new con- 


sciences would be constrained view the verts to the religion of science, were 

nothing short of fanatical in their complete 

_ “Since certain general issues are raised here, the © _Tejection of an any 7 evaluative effort. Pecaie 


social sciences are grouped together. However, by 
training and experience, the writer is better Actually” values e hidden Sway in this. 


‘fel to analyze this question as it impinges upon __ interpretation. In part at least, the austerity 
the field of sociology, of their approach turned out to be a ration- 
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alization, uths had grown up ave years—phi los sophies that challenge he 
country steeped in pacifism and a tradition ~ fundamental assumptions ‘of the heritage of 

of isolation from European affairs. Some of the Western world. 
them were Communist sympathizers who de- Th he theory to be Ceveloped here is 


the war as a conflict between rival the: social scie must. be included am 
lisms—before the N azi factors to moral each. 


be from ‘all ultimate e ev valua- opinions. is disproportionately ‘greater 
tion of social processes and problems. / a numbers would indicat e. It canbe 
8 scientist he is always the robust skeptic, not shown that the social sciences have encour- | 
7 only intellectually but morally. It is this. aged moral skepticism and that their influ. 
faulty interpretation of science ‘that will be ence in this direction is is based, in part, ose 
critically, an inadequate understanding of the u uses and 
has received very little attention in the 
moral skepticism “literature of the social sc sciences. Yet it seems a 
of social fal and ideological roots. (1) desirable to develop the implications for 
Rapid changes in the mores have ethical or or moral? thought and values ofa ment 
under the impact of ‘political, economic, and narrow and inadequate the vidua 
technological forces. As a result, , older and part of the scientist. This is a legitimate task; 
™ newer r standards exist ‘side by side, since — it might be considered a preliminary v« venture fen 
these changes do not diffuse er in what has come to be known as the sociol- 
q throughout the various si segments of society. ogy of knowledge. Social scientists have been 
This condition leads to confusion and skepti-. so preoccupied with the establishment of ob- 
cism, especially i in the young who observ € jective methods in the face of 1 many types of | 
the inadequacies of standards handed down resistance and with the protection of their 
from a previous generation. (2) Mobility up- fields from n natural enemies, that they have 
ea people from one moral soil and trans- not been fully” aware of ideological conse- 
‘plants | them in another, with disorganizing — quences. Now we must begin to realize that — 
effects. (3) The growth of large cities, precious 0 objectivity has had implica- 
im intermingle and communal solidarity” tions for social attitude and belief that hav ve 


is weak, also to moral confusion. (4) gone unrecognized. Until a more adequate 


a 


fi 


are acquainted — orientation develops, it must be admitted [fF mate 


with the principle ‘of ethical relativity and that the scientific approach to human nature ni n 
concept of ethnocentrism. This anthro-_ and so society is not an unmitigated boon. In a 
_pological perspective tends to produce a preju 

degree of detachment from the moral im- persio 
-peratives of one’s culture. (5) The decline of principle relativistic While 
influence of organized religion cut that the validity of concepts and frames of alarm 


reference must be judged in relation to the 


WERS 
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ise conducive to m. ) The prestige Actually the factors outlined in 


of s scientific method resulting from eh enor- paragraph have affected the attitudes and arguments 2 
of social scientists, thus contributing to theoretical — 
tendencies toward moral skepticism that will 
in cannot be Although it is to draw a distinction 


_ y this method. (8) Finally, new ‘ew philosophies | between these two terms , for present purposes — _ by Artl 
come into power during the las “ethical” and “moral” are used interchangeably 
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sider 
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| 
tinction 


"purpose involved. relativity, ‘is argued further. ‘that t ethical ‘values (ideals) 


recognized by those who have | studied phenomena. of sentiment. too sug- 
_ philosophical bases of science.* Neverthe- gests condemnation, since science views the 


less, there is a dee deeply rooted tendency in all ~ emotions as a ‘perennial s source of bias. Ac- : 


q _ groups to embrace one’s own frame of refer- cording to the viewpoint of such prejudiced — 


ence so completely that any other is con- ‘scientists, who tend to belittle frames" of 
si sidered false. Such | habituation t to group reference other than their own, both 
4 standards and | ‘purposes s easily leads to intol- humanitarianism ‘ultimately 
' erance. Thus, phy sicians may hold so i n- nothing more substantial than dogma and 
‘flexibly to an organic approach to illness feeling; and in neither case can evidence 
that psychiatry is neglected. Psy chologists _ be offered to establish validity. Moral ideals 
and sociologists entered into fr fruitless ss are matters of faith, sentiment, tradition, 
“disputes ¢ concerning the validity of the group 4" propaganda, Science. can. ‘prove nothing 
concept, both sides manifesting little under- = 
standing of methodological princ iples. Parti- ‘Thus, , the failure to realize that frames 
sans tend to think i in absolute rather than in _ (of reference n must be judged in relation to = 
relative terms, failing to realize that a frame ie . 


th purpose, and t d that they have no 
of Teference may be valid f for certain pur- absolute responsible for ‘unnecessary 
poses but inv valid for other purposes. This and misunderstanding among social 
psychological tendency e effects economy of — _ scientists. E thical | issues are cast aside be- 
mental effort and it is also favorable to indi- cause they, do not ‘fit into a scientific frame 
vidual and group morale. Disparagement of of reference, ‘Such a naive and over-zealous 
other frames" of reference constitutes attitude has led to the development of moral 
fense mechanism that buttresses ¢ one’s orien-_ skepticism w where it serves no purpose e except 
tation to the w orld. “Methodologically, hinder personal adjustment and the ameli- 
a habi t it of thought civic problems. Ethical thought 
criticized severely, sentiment have been subverted, unwit- 


Social scientists | are careful to distinguish “6 tingly perhaps, but effectively. In the under- 
_ between science and ethics. T hese fields ‘rep- — graduate and graduate schools, as well as in 


resent , of course, different and s separate the professional societies, ov over-zealous de- 
frames of reference, The former is concerned cA votees of social-scientific method have prided © 
with the acquisition of knowledge, the latter themselves on a high degree of moral 
oy with standards that motivate e, or s should moti- _ tachment about human affairs. One can only 
=. vate, personal and collective conduct. Each _imagine the inhibitions of idealistic aspiration te 


‘Tepresents a valid purpose, fulfils legiti- and effort involved for. both teacher and 
_ mate need. Yet one encounters scientists who pupils in such a process of indoctrination. a 

are e not content to let the matter rest here. _ The intrusion of f the detached attitude, valid 
accordance with the intolerance e and for certain 1 purposes, into areas w here 

Prejudice of partisanship n noted above, as standards for personal or group conduct are 

persions are cast upon study of ethics, being determined _Tepresents an abuse of 

. Bees! ethical convictions are viewed with science, It can only lead to a sense of futility 


_ alarm and distrust. In an age when the term or to sterile intellectualism. When the scien- ; 


™ “scientific” possesses a good deal of magical tif tific approach is _ applied indiscriminately 


a 
- significance, it is stated that the selection nof — and exclusively to all kinds of practical issues — 
is not a scientific problem. ‘This i 4 is facing the individual and his community, it 
dreadful in indictment, It is is no no longer science operating in its ‘proper 
sphere but a special philosophy c of life that 
A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology, be called scientism. Nor is the subver- 
sive influence 1 upon the individual the sole 


Vilfedo Pareto, The Mind and Society (edited : 
by. Arthur Livingston), Harcourt Brace, 1935, Chap. = consequence to be recorded. A philosophy 7 
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quacks to chart the social course. Such vested nig oint it is 


interests and self- appointed saviors of man- — has fost kepticism unnece 


kinda are not loath to postulate value-sy: stems direct or tadtvert disparagement of types 


but rush in eagerly fear of problems which lie outside its special and 

tread, ., legitimate province. _ A more adequate under- 

The ‘to be from standing of the uses and limitations of 


ence would reduce these tendencies. We can 


S : In their zeal to. secure the firm now ca carry the analysis further: an attitude 
establishment of scientific method in the face 9 moral detachment is detrimental toscience § 


a opposition from religious, moralistic, Since this argument has been pre- 


= vested interests certain social ‘scien- more fully elsewhere, a summary 


involved in a whole pattern of 


reference are valid for social values. Such a pattern will encourage 


‘specific purposes. They have no absolute or — free discussion and the use of reason rather — 
exclusive validity. than “unilateral propaganda and the use of 
m.. et it is not sufficient to increase the toler- force. There is an ethics of science. It is. 


“ance of the scientist for an ethical frame of composed of such qualities: as “intellectual 4 
4 


‘reference, for tolerance alone does not de- honesty, open-mindedness, and respect for. 


-stroy the misleading “conception: that these Cultures are not equally hospitable 


_ two fields are separate realms without in- to these values, of course. One need hardly 


that these fields represent different and dis- suspicious of free social inquiry than democ- 
thet frames of reference, At the same > time racies. Nevertheless in a democratic type of 


¢ gg be emphasized ‘that this distinction society there are all sorts of vested interests 
does not warrant the corollary so often that are obstructive. The scientist who is a 


fluence upon each other. It has been stated im belabor the point that dictatorships are more 


"drawn; namely, that it is altogether beyond “detached skeptic will remain defenseless in 
the prov ince of science ‘to influence the face of attack or obstruction from the 
4 choice of ethical values. This latter notion — ‘outside, He has no professional will to liv 
is deeply rooted in contemporary thought. Such an attitude is not a virtue; 
It is the point of view that is usually taken = 


for granted among social scientists. How- he social scientist ‘cannot be a ery 
in — cannot agree skeptic for the simple reason that his en- 
the prevailing opinion. It seems to me that deavors possess ethical significance. W hen 
_ science, both the attitude of science and its ‘science is conceived as an activity worth 


more specific conclusions, has various ethical "preservation and advancement, ‘acceptal ce 


implications, ‘the following pages three of a whole system of ultimate 
lines of reasoning are indicated i n support plied. To be consistent, social scientists 


: _ of this contention: (1) there is an ethics of should favor social changes conforming to 


science and a social-ethical milieu favorable 
to the progress of science; (2) s 
ings can influence moral judgments and 
attitudes; and (3) scientific and welfare | in- 


terest re interrelated. These will re- 
aie | be p science can influence moral agent 


ented to support a a negative answer to the 
question posed by the title, “Must the Social 


Sciences Foster Moral Skepticism?” Bowman, “Evaluations and Values ¢ Con il 
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< MUST THE SOCIAL SCIENCE “FOSTER MORAL SKEPTICISM? 
| 


"phenomenon of ‘racial prejudice provides a prejudices do 

good: illustration. Let us consider a group of of the ¢ evidence and more consistent 
7 white persons in the United States who mani- with the facts may emerge. Some ‘members| 
fest the conventional type of Prejudice to- of original group may even become 


5 = ward the Negro. Some will be impervious to tively interested in mov ements | to bring a about — 
objective evidence, but let us assume, in this inter- racial cooperation. Scientific findings 
instance, ‘others. are et to some and do not any such moral 


‘out in detail aes various causes of prejudice prejudice to participation in idealistic 
—his torical, economic, "political, etc. This ventures of this sort. Science has not created 
kind of knowledge may be sufficient. to in- - the general reservoir of idealism at work here 
= fluence a few members of our prejudiced but it has laid bare the falsehoods and fal- 
: “group. These will begin to realize that their — lacies of cultural indoctrination. In so doing 
e- cherished attitude has a less substantial | basis” it has Prepared t the way nal the application: 
rationality than they had hitherto s sup- of idealism to social action. 
posed, Results will be especially effective if, There are innumerable instances where 
addition to ) the general genetic account, science can influence moral attitudes along 
factors in n_personal history and ‘experience these lines, Where causes and consequences 
prejudice can be located. studied, it becomes apparent that ethical 
Other persons in the group are likely 1 to values and the practical policies based upon a 
make assertions concerning ¢ characteristics of | them are ‘not to be dismissed as arbitrary 
the Negro which he allegedly possesses by © and final choices unavailable to further study © 
racial i inheritance. Again, , Science is is prepared | evaluation, The process outlined above 
to cope. with many ‘such assertions in terms in regard to racial prejudice can be applied 
of studies of regional and class differences to broader issues. The study and evaluation - 
in Negro behavior and the results of psycho- of Fascism is a case in point. The 
logical testing, Evidence of this. ty pe may sciences and psychology have given signifi- 
dogmatism of a few more. As a assistance here. The personal history 


further attack upon the i issue, the social con- de eaders; the political, economic and social 
 seque ences of can be set forth. setting in which the revolutionary 


veals ments | took place in the various countries; the 


c conflict an tension in the c community, ignor- techniques of control; ‘the assertions of their _ 
ance, disease and poverty. In short, it can _ Official propagandis sts; the e consequences to a 
shown t that prejudice has kept the the Negro various ‘groups and ‘nations of cist 
an underprivileged group and as a burden cies—all such aspects are open to objective ste 
the whole population. A consideration of study. widespread dissemination of 
such consequences may influence ce still others = such | findings to people e everywhere produces, _ 
from their original beliefs. in the long run, a more profound effect than 
Vhat has taken place here? It has been all the fulminations of crass propaganda. —t* 
Presson! that science can mold and 4 he quiet 1 truth can be a mighty fo force. 
mold attitudes: usually | ‘classified as moral or Thus: we see that science can 
ethical. There is, of course, nothing inevitable — moral judgments and values. It is not tenable — ie 7 
about ‘the process of transformation deline- to set up a rigid dichotomy between en moral _ 
ated above. Prejudice and intolerance consti- and intellectual areas. Psycholog gy and 
tute a tight system of thought and feeling social sciences have, I believe, a great — 
which may be utterly impervious to facts to contribute to the evaluation of individual 
objective reasoning. ¥ et the success sof and social ethics; but this potential contri-_ 
_ education along scientific lines indicates that bution cannot be ‘made actual so long as the 


sistent with the Scientific Study of Society,” Ameri- ails that vo areas” are 


can , 8, 306- 312, June, 1943. 
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point. The present e effort aims to break down pr ‘oper training, tl the ick will seck him 1 out. 
this conception by showing certain direct This normal connection between scien- 
of the scientific attitude and its blocked 


denc 


7 — As | a a third line ‘of ‘reasoning conv erging ee of relationship | tends to exist wherein | 
a on the main thesis of the present ana’ysis, it 


; t the scientists are too detached and the wel- a Brice: 
maintained that the scientific interest group too impatient. Such misunder- | 
society cannot be marked off sharply from standing represents an early stage in the 
interest in 1 societal ‘welfare, since the two evolution of a new field of knowledge that is 
inter-related. Stimulated by training ‘trying t to free itself if from moralistic pre-con 

4 religious and humanitarian lines, a ceptions and the “unsubstantiated opinions 
_ number of persons have entered the field — of common sense. It probably has no perma- _ 

of sociology in order to participate ir in the -nmency, Certain sociologists become excited equip 
“solution” of social problems. . As their study whenever the term elfare” is "mentioned, 
__- progressed, at least some have come to realize for ‘in their minds it connotes the limited — On 

a that humanitarian sentiment per se is not — approach of traditional social work or “up- } 

enough. Consequently they have turned. to lift” activities based upon great passion but 
‘science in order to implement their ideals little understanding. In the present discus- 
with a substantial fund of knowledge. sion the term is is free from these connotations. 
On the other hand, _ and more relevant to The whole p purpose is to oppose the view that | 
our present purpose, a student of society may __ interest in social betterment is imposed upon | 
‘Start out to be strictly scientific and develop — the scientific quest arbitrarily, if at all. It is. - nature 
a social- -welfare interest as his: “knowledge maintained that, although | the welfare ‘inter- 


‘special 
rows, In any scientific pursuit, articularly est is to classified as ethical, it emerges 
Pp moral 


sociole 


Ric 


especi 
ology, 
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ideals. 
beliefs 


é natural step” from ‘objective knowledge to activities of the social scientist and from the 


true in th United St te wher knowl lg = 
ue in t he | ates e ec 


in its applied aspects, it is” an easy a and “readily” from the professional interest 4 


interest in improv ement. This is especially needs of the Public. 
for its own sake is an ideal that runs counter : defend 
our pragmatic tendencies. Thus, the im- ‘It should be that mate 
_ provement of health becomes a professional — to keep the social sciences free from moral J _‘Ranted 
goal of the medical scientist that develops detachment and skepticism does not imply tists. I 
out of his interest in in the human any special ‘moralistic system. effort t 
organism. In the normal course of profes- The sole’ concern is to show that an ac- J 
development the interest cepted framework of basic v alues or ideals 
emerges as a “concomitant of scientific perfectly consistent wit with the fullest and 
- deavor and provides an ethical orientation freest progress of science and ‘that : some of | 
for the social scientist. The ethical evolves, these» very values are implicit in the scien- 
pari passu, with the objective orientation. — tific spirit or evolve from it. It should be 


_ Moreover, there are external forces working + noted that reference is made to a “frame-— 
to the same end: people see problems in} _ work of basic values or ideals.” This means | 


which they and their | friends are personally — “such values as an interest in collective and — 
_ involved and they seek expert assistance. An — ¥ individual well-being as opposed to a lack of 
economist does not need to justify a welfare _ such i interest, the faith i in 1eason 1 rather than 
interest, for the economic ills of mankind — force and : suppression, the advo ocacy of social 
have led to public interest in _ameliorative. understanding as opposed to prejudice, ’ The 
measures. It is the same with a physician. moral dogmatist, on the other hand, has a_ 
His heart need not bleed for suffering _ whole sy stem of thought worked out in de- 


_-manity, If he c opens | an office after obtaining “tail, with scant ‘telerence to objective e eve 
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example, provide not only ideals but oda the social sciences could perform a ‘valuable — : 
efnite Prescriptions as t to how these ideals by encouraging their ‘students to 
ae g th 
can be attained in personal and collective study s social ethics. Work in this field might 
7 _ behavior. ‘Such ideologies not only postulate include such topics as the study of the ori- 
a fixed set of ultimate values but insist upon — gin and history of various ethical systems; 
closely specified types of conduct as the only the impact of these ‘systems: upon institu- 
proper moral al paths to the good life and sal- = tions; the psy chological, economic, political, 
under- = vation. It is assumed here, on the contrary, - sociological and philosophical bases of these 
in the that science is a better instrumentality than systems, consistencies and inconsistencies 
dogmatic: morality “for the attainment of among rival systems. Students sociology 
ethical ends. In regard to such phenomena commonly take courses i in psychology, 
the family, race relations, or recreation, _ thropology and economics. is proposed here 
the sociologist is, or “will become better 
equipped to outline ideal relations than ad- as ‘important a related field. If this sus gges- Z 
yocates of religious-moralistic prescriptions. tion should be adopted, several favorable 
One's position must be stated explicitly, sults” would | be likely to occur. (1) 
_ especially in regard to areas studied by soci- 7 emphasis upon social ethics in ‘the training 
ology, because moralistic beliefs sanctioned _ of students in all of the specialized social — 
by culture are likely to come to mind when- sciences would give these specialties a new 
ever reference is made to moral values or basis for cooperation and “integration. All 
_ ideals. Organized religion has supported its processes of social inquiry lead ultimately to 
beliefs about man and society with super- same fundamental problems of values. 
_ natural sanctions, Vv ested interests have had (2) Since the graduate schools | prepare many 
special axes to grind in defining behavior as for teaching, effects upon classroom instruc-_ 
- moral and immoral. It is a commonplace oil tion should be considered. It seems to me 
. sociological theory that the mores tend to be that teaching would g gain new breadth, n new 
a tight system of intolerant beliefs and prac- depth and new interest. In the -educa- 
“tices. The | pre- -scientific nature of tional process social issues should be sub- 
Bie is obvious. Our attempt is not to jected to a unified procedure of analysis and 
defend these ideologies but to protect legiti- exposition. It is quite unsatisfactory to pre- 
ate ethical considerations from the unwar- sent students with discussions that are broken 
ranted criticisms of narrowly oriented scien- off abruptly with the excuse that “the scien- 
tists. In dialectical terms, it represents an _ tist can go no further.” 
“effort to remove from the thesis (science) an 1 would be less likely to mane naive ‘assertions 
unnecessary and undesirable antithesis (at- _ about problems that lie outside their special — 
of moral detachment). . Or mi must we as domain, Such added breadth of scholarship | 
st we social scientists retain ideological blind- would be an advantage of no mean -propor- 
me of 


spotsP List tions. Indeed, the social sciences and ethics 


uld in many ways. It has been the main 
| final suggestion ‘is offered. to ‘of this analys sis to consider a 


"tendencies toward moral skepticism i in social- 
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the 1944 944 issue was in 
hands of the printers, and the former 
editor completed the work necessary on that : 
L the American Sociological Review issue. period covered in this analysis, 
~*~ with respect to the various factors involved — therefore, represents 16 months of editorial 


selection of ‘manuscripts to be pub- responsibility, 7 published issues of the 


_ Among the questions: which © arose 


IBER ead ANUSCRIPTS RECEIVE 


,UMBER of questions have presented 
themselves to the current editors of 


available for publication, the factors 
involved in the selection of what manuscripts During g the 16 “months of of the present 
are to be published out of the total number Fs hip, a total of 193 manuscripts was re-_ 
received, and the ‘possible criteria that may ceived, including 6 which were accepted a 
used as bases for determining the ‘Notes on Research and Teaching” and that f¢ 
of manuscripts. = = were accepted as “Co 


This analy: oie te fav the | most part 2 an ote ; to appear in the Current Items section of the 
Review, the total number of manuscripts: 


tempt to answer the above questions from the 
experience: of the present editors received, 182 were acted upon by the present 
editors, since” 11 had previously been ac- 


time they assumed the res onsibility for t 0 
;, cepted by the former editor. This figure 


Sociological Review on May 1 “th 
Ss, 
1944, until the time of the present writing, a As therefore, that used in each of the fol- 7 
oe lowing tables for the total number of manu- 


September I, 1945. ‘The careful records kept the Tad 
by the former editor and submitted to the scripts received 4 the present editors. 1a 
present editors made it possible to carry part 
“of this analysis back as far as ; August 1, 19. 2, 
ysis 942, Nomaer oF Manuscripts! RECEIVED 
date atw hich the former over OF THE American Sociological Review, BY 
his duties, ACTION TAKEN, FROM May 1, 1944 THROUGH 
On May ts, 1944, the present editors r re- AUvGusT 31, 1045 


Number of 


‘ 


OF 


tor. Eleven of ‘these had been accepted - 


were recommended for acceptance e, and were 
‘in the August 1944 and October 
read accepted or rejected by the 
present editors, although Several these 
had been returned to the ‘authors by the 
previous editor with suggestions for revision, 
; then re-submitted for Publication. Prior to 
the official transfer of editorial responsibility, 
the present editors had received 8 manu- 
scripts directly from the authors. 3. At the time 
* of the ‘American 
Sociologia Revie by 


Number Pe er Cent 


Rejected 
Includes manuscripts received since August I, 
1945 on which as to publication no decision had — 
been made at the time of this analysis. ore. 


“Tachodes 1g received from but not acted upon by a 
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mg a percentage breakdown according to the 


action taken by the present editors. 


From the records | submitted by the oe 3. Periods ‘which showed the lowest number of 


tees i receiv _ were in general 
vious ¢ editor, it was possible to make 


comparisons with the experience of the pres- 
editors. The former editor between the 
period: of August 1942 and May 
ated upon a total ‘of 237 manuscripts, 140 . 3 A slight on may be noted tex manu- 
. of which w were accepted and 97 rejected. The = to come in in greater numbers during — 
percentage of manuscripts accepted during the first two weeks of the 
the previous: editorship was, therefore, 59.1 
compared with 57.1 for the present edi-_ 
tors; the percentage rejected w was 40. 9 
as compared with 37.5 for the present editors. 
q he percentages for the present editors may of rejected remain techy constant ¢ even when 
- shift a little, of course, when final decision _ broken down by month intervals; ‘that is, 
made upon the 7 manuscripts now on hand there ar are ‘usually four. “manuscripts rejected 
(see > Table 1 to every six accepted, or in that proportion. 
“In terms of the month-to-month flow of ‘The major discrepancies occur immediately 
manuscripts coming in, it was discovered after the” ‘month scheduled for the annual 
‘ that f for | both editorships ‘the a av erage monthly — ‘meetings: during the months of January and 
receipt was 11+ More specifically, during ‘ebruary number of rejections tends 
_ the 21-month period of the former editorship, — exceed the number of acceptances, or at least 
237 ‘manuscripts were received; _and during be more nearly equal of 
the 16 months of the | present editorship, acceptances. 
were received. A flow chart of manuscripts. 
received was drafted for two- week interv als al MANUSCRIPTS 
August 1, 1942 and ending August 
31, 1945. _ de deriv ersus Space. Some attempt 


’ 


from the chart were these: i 


made in in 1 this analys sis to determine f 


-week periods I ent ‘ak ‘to. the selection 


_ (occurring 10 times during the 74 periods) — manuscripts for publication. The number of | 


to 30 (received during the | last two weeks i in manuscripts which can be scompted is auto- - 
December 1 1943, after the 1943 Meeting of 


the American Sociological Society), 


. Four peaks may be noted: 
annual meeting for this year was can-— 
celled after the publication of the aa status of the although the num- 
“nary program. of manuscripts which can be published 


4 b. December 1943 (30 manuscripts received). is partly dependent 


‘second limitation i is subject to the control of 


‘This was the month in which the 1943 length for articles set by the editors. The — 


This may’ be a ction of late submission 
of papers prepared for the cancelled 
ebruary 1945 (22 manuscripts 
_ This was the deadline date for the manu- > 
‘scripts to be received for publication i in scripts, when on 1 the basis of s 
the special “proceedings s” issue of April month periods, tended to remain fairly con- 


‘desirable for the editors or other ‘members of 
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a The 1942 and issues were in larger type than the subsequent i issues. “cates th 
Miscellaneous refers to pages used for advertising, contents, standing page, etc. ‘probably 
_ § The April 1945 issue was the special “‘proceedings’’ issue for the cancelled 1944 - Ay ve : e 
pel 
— double black line indicates time at which transfer of ee took — ‘ ee 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF SPACE IN THE American Sociological Review By TYPE OF MATERIAL PUBLISHED, 
| Issue oF 1942 THROUGH AucusT IssUE 1935 
‘luc 
ii 
a 
q 


stant over th (i. ‘Papers Prepared ‘jor Annual "Meetings or 


from. August 1 1942, to August 1945). for Special Issues. It seems advisable that 
Fluctuations i space needed for the some attention be given to number of 
Official Reports and Proceedings, especially accepted | or published papers that come from 
: for the Census of Research, the Membership _ ‘unsolicited sources and to the r number which. 


ANALYSIS OF M. ANUSCRIPTS- BY THE EDITORS 


scel- List, and the Program of the Annual Meet- result from invitations to authors to prepare 
cour ing, resulted in a corresponding fluctuation papers for annual ‘Meetings for special 


i in the space available i in particular issues for. 9 issues, ‘During the period between | August 
articles, In general, it appears that between 1942 and August 31, 1945, one g annual il meet- ; 
60 and 70 per cent of the total s ace 
ets 


q 


_ There appears to be considerable variation Prepared for: 


in the length of articles, as indicated by 


TABLE 3. FREQUENCY DistRIBUTION OF THe December Meetings : 
OF PAGES PER ARTICLE PUBLISHED IN 
American Sociological Review 


_ AUGUST 1944 THROUGH AuGustT (cancelled) 


December 1943 Meetings 


bal ‘Number of Pages Nt nber of Articles held) 


mber 1944 Meetir 


April 1945 Issue 
Special 1944 June Issue 


Totals 


Grand Total 


ke Total manuscripts accepted by former editor does 
not include those accepted by his predecessor but 
published during former editor’s term of editorship. 
2Total manuscripts accepted by present editors 
‘includes one prepared for 1944 ‘Meetings and pub- 
} lished i in October 1945 issue. 
ory? 


= 


MACHIGAN LISRARIES 


oF 


me. a Number « of articles included : 5 ; research no notes s and 6 = 
communications. These are the articles dur- August I, 1942, howev ever, II “manuscripts 
— by the present editor w which yet the former editor by his 
appeared in print. ig "predecessor. Of these 1 1 manuscripts, 5 had 
already been accepted, and 6 were left to 
_ Table 3 which i is drawn from the > experience > the decision of the former editor and ‘subse- a 
of the present editors, but ‘the consistency quently published Altogether, 67 manu- 
7 shown by the two ‘editorships i in the propor- — _ scripts prepared for or read at the annual — 
“tion of space av ailable for manuscripts and ‘Meetings: have been published since August I 7 
in the number of manuscripts accepted indi- 1942, and 13 3 manuscripts. prepared for 
cates that the ; average length of articles has special June 1944 issue on Russia were pub- 
ished. See Table 4 for breakdowns ” — 


and for meetings and special i issues. me 


4 

‘a 
3.8 each type of material published in the ctsr AvctsT 31,1945 
Number of Manuscripts at 
— 

Accepted by Acceptedby 

6 
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In 1 summary, the total number: of articles 


accepted since August 1, 1942, includes script 
papers w hich were prepared for annual meet- accuracy in the use of and to be 
ings or for special i issues of the Review, or A 
percentage of 32.8 of the total number of 4. membership of author in the American Sock script 
papers: accepted during this “period. his representativeness ‘of manus nuscripts in terms of 
means that the Review has depended upon the institutional affiliation of authors by  ceptal 
unsolicited manuscripts to the extent at of 67.2 regions and type of institution fore, 
cent of the total supply of manuscripts 6, 6. representativeness of manuscripts in terms of script 
coming in. Invitations to authors to prepare the varied of the readers o of the field « 
papers either for the annual meetings jor for Review | 
special issues does not automatically — Dr. F. 
te manuscripts, but it following “Indicators 0 of Authentic Work” "as 
that a high proportion of these are further refinement ‘of bases on which to 


7 accepted. AK rough index computed for the 


valuate the ofa particular: manu- 4 


three-year period would run something like 
this: out of every 10 manuscripts received by 


. Choice of appropriate technique | of analy sis 
b. Technical proficiency in the use of may 


a 6 manuscripts: accepted, 2 have been 
y the editors ¢ or by program chairmen. Critical use of materials — 
7 Possible Criteria for the Selection of! Manu a d. Vocabulary of objective ‘age | 
scripts Publication. Within the -frame- Insight (data broken down into sub- 
work of the limitations discussed as to space 


the editors, 6 are accepted; and out of 


Revised 
7 Sent to / 


available and supply of manuscripts, it be- Conciseness, incisiveness, an 


comes part of the editorial responsibility to statements Requirin 

is select from the total number of Use of fact referents 1 Total 

received, about 60 per cent for publication > 
in the Review, although a third of this 60 Avoi Inclu 
cent may be selected from papers pre- a. Intellectual hones 


; ‘pared for annual meetings or special issues. 


Openmindedness 
_ The question as to what should be desir- _ 


made att 


able bases on which to make decisions as Spurious authenticity “and it 

acceptability of manuscripts for. publica- Esoteric vocabulary “well. A 

aes tion led the editors to formulate the follow- _—»b. ‘Citation of sources indiscriminately and in gr 

‘ing suggestions as criteria on which to evalu-- “great: number 

gy __ ate the manuscripts which are received. These ‘Some Observat ations as to Quality of M Manu- plentiful 

are not necessarily the criteria’ which have scripts. No attempt has been made to rank 

followed by the present editors; they or evaluate the manuscripts that have were Tec 

are simply their suggestions as to possible published under the’ ‘present editorship. In ply i 


initial decisions as to the acceptability ; numl 
papers, attention was given by the editors number 
to the first three criteria listed above. just prec 
0 the field Py Whether the other criteria should have been F 


bases for the manu- 


sul ‘Ing was s 
used is as yet undecided; whether they have JP statemen 
€ degree to whic material within used unconsciously will be discussed of course 
of sociology is sufficient ly ; ‘advanced to be o 
interest to professional sociologists of accept 
level of technical competence of the manu-— It must be remembered that initial deci- “sues th 
script, as revealed by as to acceptability of papers must be at the 


clarity, organisation of ma ma- made within the framework of balance be- 


‘Year 
tween and space. ‘Under the | present 


quality 


| 
| 
if 
| 
q 

rh 
= q 

| 

| 

a 

a 


4 ANALYSIS OF MANUSCRIPTS RECEIVED ‘BY THE EDITORS gan 


defin 


7 “scripts a are not just ‘ 
ceptable” ; they “less” be true of the the cessation 
“fore, can b be by no means absolute. A manu- ecessity for Special Editing. The e experi- 
script is “more” or “less” marginal to the of the present editors reveals that 
“field of sociology; it is “more” or “less” ordinarily manuscripts can be evaluated ated after 
elementary in nature; it reveals “more’ initial reading as ‘ ‘acceptable,” “unaccept- 
“Tes ss” technical competence ‘the part of able, and “marginal. ” Some papers may be 

the author. These decisions as to gradations judged immediately as being of high qual- 
in | quality will differ from editor to editor, are “so. elementary in nature, or 


erms of 
10TS by 


J 
erms = 


TABLE 5. 5. NUMBER OF MANUSCRIP Ts’ REQUIRING SPECIAL ACTION RECEIV ED BY THE Eprtors OF THE American 


Sociological Review FROM May 1, 1944 THROUGH AUGUST 31,1945 
icity of Sent to Assistant Editor 
t 
Requiring no Special Action ( 


343% 


4 Total 


- Includes research notes (6) and Communications (6). 


— 
- * Includes 16 manuscripts received from the former editor on which no action had been taken, but veneie - 
" manuscripts which had been : acc epted but not { 
and it seems likely, frome ‘month to month as are so poorly organized, or so ‘Marginal to 


well. A paper accepted by one editor. might — ‘the field of sociology, that they c can be im- _ 
‘not be accepted by another. A paper re- mediately labelled “unacceptable.” ”” The great 
_ ceived when the supply of manuscripts is Majority of papers seem to fall into ) the “mar- 
plentiful n may be subject to more rigid com- ’ - ginal ” category. It is from this category that 


OF 


parisons with others than would be true if it papers: are “salvaged,” when papers are: 
were received during a month when the needed to fill the space required, or are “re-_ 
hip. In ply is low. The observation made above that jected” when more acceptable manuscripts a 
tability. “the number of rejections tends to exceed the fill the space available. These are the papers 
editors number of acceptances during the months = are sent to the Assistant Editors for 
above. — just preceding that in which the annual meet- “comment, or are returned to to the author with © 
ye been ing was scheduled seems to bear out this last sug gestions for revision, or require extensive ~. 
have statement. An attempt | is made by the editors, editing t to get them n into shape for ‘the printer. 
scussed course, to maintain fairly fixed ‘standards: hese are the papers, in other words, that 


-sumes that the supply of manuscripts remains — Table 5 was compiled to indicate the per- 


at the same level of quality throughout the centage ake manuscripts that required special — 
‘year and over a period of years. Insofar as action on the part of the editors during the 
quality can be determined, it has been the — ‘present term of editorship. It can be seen 


of ' acceptability, but a too rigid standard as- require the greatest amount of editors’ ' time. 


scripts can be accepted; and if the space are fluctuations in respect to quality in terms 1 
d other — 0 be filled with articles, so many papers _ of date of receipt. It seems likely, also, that Cries lg 
in Soci 
Cl 
ve 
hich tc — 
Manu-— 
ul deci- 
vust be 
nce be- § 


w ere members; and of the rejected manu- | 


manuscripts received required revision scripts only “about on one-fourth were written the 
and/or reading by Assistant Editors. More’ by members of Society. Or, put Centr 
it reveals that one half of the the other way, of the total number of papers” 
accepted manuscripts required this “special ed from members of the Society, about 
attention. We also find that. of the manu- 19 per cent were rejected; of the total num. ae 

"scripts which were presumed to require no of papers received from 1 persons who 


-_ special action, 59 out of 118, or 50 per cent | were not members of the Society, about 59 ug 
were -Tejected. The net effect of this is that per cent were rejected. 


TABI 
only s: 52 out of 172 manuscripts, or 32.3 per No ‘particular attempt was made on on the” 


BY 


_ cent, were considered publishable in the form -™ of the present editors to accept or re- 


x ABLE 6. MEMBERSHIP STATUS OF AUTHORS W HOSE Danwecasrts* WERE RECEIVED BY THE EDITORS OF THE > 


a American Sociological Review FROM May I, 1944 THROU 1GH AUGUST I, ae ee 


1 Includes research notes (6) and Communications (6). | = 
- 4 ? Includes 16 manuscripts received from the former editor on which no action had been taken, but. excludes Pacific ( 
11 manuscripts which had been accepted but not published. W ashing 
4 * Includes manuscripts receiv ved since August 1, 1945 on which decision as to ublication had not been made - Miscella 
» cripts in terms of membership in 
‘together with ‘the fact that 3 out of the “the Society. The greater rejection rate for ay 
manuscripts revised were rejected, : seems non-members probably reflects rejection on Incl 
to suggest that the Review must depend to the basis of other criteria such as marginality 
} > very large extent upon the so- called materials to the field of sociology, or per- 
ginal” ” papers, in order to ‘fill the sp space av haps an elementary treatment of sociological 
able materials. On the other hand, it must be re- Incl 
Turning 1 now to the question of other p pos- membered that not all competent sociologists 
: e criteria of acceptance of manuscripts, are members of the Society and that com- J no mar 
the tables presented the following persons in other fields may write on lection: 
- showing the distribution of authors i in terms subjects that are of interest to sociologists. 7" d - and tej 
of membership in the American Sociological — _ Regional Distribution of Authors. Table 7 Table 
Society , regional location, and institutional presents the regional distribution of authors 1 {= 
affiliation may be of interest. = = who submitted papers to the editors, with 2 of the 
y Membership of Authors in the American the regions used being those of authors at the . : showed 
Sociological Society, Table 6 indicates that = papers were published or rejected. 1 The _ and the 
papers received were “fairly evenly divided regions set up by the Census Bureau were acce 
eS | members and non-members of the used, and may or may not be a fair regional again tl 
= Of the a manuscripts, how- 7 distribution i in terms of the field of sociology. J accept « 
mo: is were ors It may be se however, that the great gion. a 


EDITOR 


d "proportion of manuscripts received were from eness in these two cases may be result 
the Atlantic and the East North differential regional distribution of well- 
yr, put F Central States, with the West North Central known departments of sociology, o or of s F 
fpapers and the New England States and W, ashing- ciologists with high professional standing. 
about ton, D.C. not far behind. W hen the total In connection with this analysis it might: 
al num- — of manuscripts 1 received es region is be of interest | to consult a paper published i in : 


ms who 
bout 


on 


TABLE: REGIONAL AL 1 BY — TION,! oF AUTHORS W HOSE WERE RECEIVED 
‘BY THE Epitors OF THE American Sociological Review FROM May 1, 1944 THROUGH AUGUST 31, 1945 


tS OF THE 


No 


\ction® 


Jo No. No 


Conn.) 
Atlantic (N. Y., N. Pa.) 


Wi is. 
North Central 
S. D., Neb., Kan.) 
South Atlantic (Del., Mc a 
W. Va., N.C., S. C., Ga., 
Fast South Central (Ky., Tenn. , Ala., Miss. 
South Central (Ark., La., Okla., Tex. 
Mountain (Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo. M., 
Ariz., Utah, Nev.) 


MGAN 


excludes | Pacific (Wash., Ore., Cali 
een made _ Miscellaneous (Hawaii, India, Canada, I Brazil, 


England, Puerto Rico) 


- 


—— 
rate for Institutions! efiliation is that w shed. 
tion on | Includes research notes (6) and C ommunications 
ginality — § Includes 16 manusc cripts receive ed from the former editor on which no > action had been en taken, but excludes - 
or per- which had been acc cepted but not. published. 

2 ‘Includes manuscripts received since August 1, 1945 on w hich decision as to ‘publication had not been © iA 
ological made at the time of the 
t be re- , om Includes members of the Armed Forces and government ane: 


at_com- “no marked selection can be noted. If no se- entitled “Some Notes on the 1942 Member- 4 


rite on _ lection took place, the ratio between accepted ship of the American Sociological Society” 
gists. and rejected should be about 6 to 4 (see by Robert C. Meyer ers, which includes amon 
Table Table 1). The ‘major exceptions | to propor- other things an analysis of the geographical 

| tionate representativeness were in the cases “ dis tribution of the members of the Society, : 
the East" North. Central | States which showing the highest concentration | of mem- 
s at the "showed an acceptance rate of bership in the New England, Middle Atlan- 
od. The and the Middle Atlantic States which showed tic, East North Central, and West North 
a acceptance rate of about 1 to 1. Here Central states, along with the northern states 
egional 


again the editors mz made no conscious effort to ; of the South Atlantic region. a aia 

ciology. 

greatest 


ee .: 


accept or reject papers on the basis of re- - Institutional . Affiliation of Authors. Table 


gion, lack | of is result of an attempt to discover how 


x 
| 
oo 
6 


stitutional affiliation of pees attempt be Table 3 instance 
to classify educational institutions in terms — that the largest percentage of manuscripts _ 


of their prominence in offering training per cer cent, from the less 
sociology must, of course, be quite arbitrary, 4 prominent “educational _ institutions, while” : 


but it was felt ‘that some classification could _ about 25 per cent came from the institutions 
be made which would ‘separate the better categorized as “major public” and “major pri- > 
known departments of sociology from the vate.’ 
- total number of institutions whose members _ More interesting, however, is a compari- — 
submitted manuscripts to the Review. The son of the rates of acceptance in terms of 

umber of manuscripts received | repre- institutional affiliation. Again ae the | ratio. 


8. INSTITUTIONAL By TYPE OF INSTITUTION! OF AvuTHors WHosE Manvscerpts* W E 
ie ~ Recer ED BY THE EDITORS OF THE American Sociological Review FROM MAy 1, 1944 THROUGH AUGUST 31, 1945 


a % 


Major Private Educational 
Other Public and Private 4 30 

«16.5 


20. 3. 10, 


es. Institutional affiliation i is s that w hich was used by y the author a at the time ne the one 
? Includes research notes (6) and Communications (6). 
_ ® Includes 16 manuscripts received from the former editor on w 
11 manuscripts which had been accepted but not published. 
Includes receiv eds since I, 1945 hich to publication 


at the time of the an 


oF 


yearns 


sented 68 educa 

Out of this 68, 9 were cla: 

public’ institutions, and 7 as‘ 

stitutions. It must be remembere proportion 7 


VNIWERS! 


is of the prominence of the. departments. other a affiliations, “More specially, the ac- 


ociology, not on the prominence of indi-— ~ ceptance ratio is about | 4 to 1 for “major” 
authors, In addition to those manu- public” institutions , and at about to for 
ceived from authors who identified ‘ “major private” institutions s. This ‘overrepre- 
themselves with educational institutions. sentation is, however, offset by the under- | 
cripts wer received from persons in ‘Tepresentation accepted manuscripts for 
the gov ernment or r armed forces, and 37 persons who indicated no educational insti- 
from persons who were affiliated pg Pid tutional affiliation or who gave only private 
-educatio onal institutions or who add addresses. Manuscripts submitted by persons 


from the less p prominent educational institu 


editor 
of mz 

instit 
pe 
-catior 
falling 
n 
field 


soc 


Teviews 
T 
scripts. 
reflects 
centage 
jected 
pel 
though 
number 


the total number of manuscripts received and Within the limits of this classification of tions 
repre 
No 
a 
| 
2 
peg 
— 
Os 


AN AL uIP 
tions and from the gov armed about 60 per cent of the total number re- 
forces sage at a ratio approaching» ceived.* é 
2 6 to 4; that is they are "proportionately Of the total number of articles 
Tepresented in the number of manuscripts _two thirds are unsolicited; the remaining one 


scripts idl 
= | accepted. third result from the annual meetings, or 

£ 
while 3 No attempt was. made on ‘the | part of the from: invitations to peepee arti- 
utions editors to accept a disproportionate number special issues. 


or pri a of manuscripts from persons in well known 4: . One half of the manuscripts ted 

institutions, nor to” reject the manuscripts for ‘publication by. the present editors r e- 

mpari- of persons who were not affiliated with edu- quired action, either having to be 
‘ms of 7 Bes institutions. . The high rate of ries returned to the author for revision, or ne- 

e ratio tion of manuscripts submitted by persons cessitating reading by one of the Assistant 

falling in the latter category’ is likely to Editors before final decis ion as to publica- 


tion could be made, 
field of sociology, or an elementary 


- flect marginality « of the ‘subject m matter to the 


Almost three neil. of ‘the manuscripts 
of — "accepted for publication were prepared by 


_ members of the Society, although only a 


‘The following represent the principal fu find- 


The flow of manuscripts over the three- 


| 
3 
QO 
Q 
8 
— 
Lee 
& 
= 
n 


present ree tified with the more prominent departments 
of consistency in that manuscripts are re- 


1 bout th bers f sociology w were accepted in greater propor-. 
ceived in about the same numbers from year tion than those boy authers 


to year. Consis tency is shown, too, in the - fied with less. prominent institutions or with 7 


ace which was used for manuscripts ; government and armed forces. This lack 


n that used for other materials such as book — 


OF MICINIGAN 


excludes 


of proportionate representativeness is com- 

current pensated for almost entirely by the high re- 
enmade 2. The consistency in the supply Of manu- ‘jection rate for manuscripts. submitted by 
in the space used for articles “persons who gave no educational -institu-- 4 

reflects very largely ‘the finding that the per- tonal affiliation, 

centages of manuscripts accepted and re- 
jected has again Temained consistent ov er Parenthetically, it is an interesting fact that the 

: the: period of the editorships. Even four- year experience (1929-1932) of Social Science 


Abstracts showed that 95 per cent of all published 


‘thou gh there are monthly fluctuations the were judged abstracts 


portion number of accepted has been 
s with 

the ac- 
“major 
for 


te 
private 
yersons 


institu- 


4 
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ion of / 
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F THE QUESTION of religious origins is The notion that all cultures have 
_ scientific question at all, it would seem _ through the same stages was axiomatic with J 
f- belong to the theoretical sociologist Comte and Spencer and is a tacit assump- 
ther than to the historian, tion in Many more recent writings. I 
gist, or the anthropologist. — rere rs , even en with those \ who lampoon it But 
historian’s ‘documentary and ‘ought to be laid away entirely, The 
mental evidence does not go back far re called primitives have been ev olving as long y 
to reveal the first signs of ah human interest anybody else. Some aspects of certain 
that is by common consent very y old indeed. _ primitive “cultures are by no means simple. 
‘The archaeologist retraces the course of re- ( Consider the eligibility rules for marriage 
ligious evolution somewhat farther, but even among the Arunta or the ceremonialism oi 
for him the earliest data, whether in the some ‘of our American Indians. | Compared — 
form of artifacts, cave-paintings, or mortu-— the religious life of the little brown 
a ary practices, show religion as already well church in the vale, many primitive religions | | 
established. ‘The student: of “our ‘primitive seem highly evolved and complex. And this | “to peri 


oraries”’ realiz w ‘that, after all 


tl 
we are 
life no 
investi 


other 
these, | 
worshij 
religion 


= 
the cultures he investigates are as far hove. wade. the religious interest a nomad 

4a ‘moved in time from : any starting- point which primary one for a long period ‘of time. eB 


4 may be posited as other cultures more “ad- anthropologist has made his contribu- 


> tion, to be sure, to the un understanding 0 of 


For. some while it was t thought that ite religious change. He has expanded the rang ‘Year-S 
anthropologist had the answer. Did he not comparative data and made them avail- “lumi 
deal with the “simplest” cultures known? able for checking the validity” of ‘inclusive re 


Ni 


Wi not fair to assume that the e Andaman ¢TOsS- cultural "sociological generalizations. what w 
r Tasmanians or Australians or This is no mean service, but it does not dis- ; - the fiel 

( 


‘some oes group 1 were still standing on the close the beginnings of religion i in human life. : religion 
owest conceivi rable lev els « of human ‘nature — We must agree with Andrew Lang who said, Bock wi 
culture, fixated right v vhere their more nearly a half- century ago: “We have thus, BB function 

- in short , no ‘opportunity of observing, his- The } 

cer refused to yield this logical ground of his _torically, man’s development from blank un- 
evolutionary scheme and was condescending — belief in into ev even Dist minimum 1 or most t rudi- lem is 1 
he wrote: “But to assert that the hu- that g 
ne ee d mak ie ss plausibl njec- giv 
been ev ved from lower “tize anc make more of tess plausibie cor 
types, and then to deny that the superior tures as to the first rudiments of human | 
human races have been evolved, mentally faith in God and in spiritual beings. We find — 


as well as physically, from the inferior, and face as to faith, is a tabi wa 


term 


. 4 


once have had those general ‘concep- 
tions w which the inferior still have, is a mar- il 
of evidence it would be startling; and in the — A plausible theory of ‘telaens origins must 
‘presence of contrary evidence it is extremely _ with principles generalizing the ob- | 
ing." Adolph S. Tomars, “Some Problems in the Social Ori 
Herbert The Principles of Sociology, ‘ciological Review, 8: | 
ork: and Co., 1899, Vol. I, p. *Andrew Lang, The Making Religion, Lon- Comte 
| n: L Green, and Co., 1898, p. 53. York: 
= 


4 
q 


_Fesponses ¢ of human organism based will be furnished. d. Then we shall at- 
a environment. It is inadmissible to posit a tempt to show how the p primary religious im- 


human nature unknown to science and build _ pulse arises, following in the main ‘the 


that. The primitive or ‘primordial 1 man alyses ses J of human nature and reflective 


ass ‘ 7 of many religious-or -origin theories is the fig- thought made by Cooley a and Mead. F ollow-. 7 


_ ment of an imagination lacking in guidance. ing this will be a a consideration of how ‘the 
either reliable observations: of men as | primary _religious impulse takes “concrete 


they are or sound principles | descriptive of form and acquires functional vigor and 7 


how they change. bility in becoming a phase of some historical 
Again, it must be e borne in mind that what culture. The conclusion will ¢ comprise com- 


“we are after is how religion arose out of on several of the famous books in this 
life not religious at all, Too commonly the Bina. , servi ing more to clarify and accent the the 7 
in this field have offered ac- present position than to survey the litera- 


counts of how particular religious systems ture i in any comprehensive way. eas ' 
“arose while begging the question whether Considering the multitude of definitions 
other forms of religion did not exist prior t to of religion, any formulation may seem arbi- 
a! 
these, Spencer had to confess that ancestor-_ trary. _ The one we offer is : descriptive, we be- 
worshi P, w he made the earliest form of lieve, of what most mean by the term, 


larriage 
lism of 
mpared 
brown 
eligions 
nd this 
1 where 

erest 
ne. 

of 
range ved 
1 av vail- a 


permanent 
“corollary to this, the now exploded idea that Religion i is the interaction man 
madic tribes with rudimentary ancestor- and a supernatural order which he believes to 
worship are lacking i in religious ideas. general- exist and which he e defines in terms derived — 


cr 


the processes involved i in of living symbols of 
change, and it seems altogether likely assumed supernat ural social objects. 
what we. really have in the great classics The focal ideas are “interaction,” “super 
life. the field o of early religion is how one form of natural,” and “social.” Religion is not 
said, “religion pi passes into another through interac by tee itself, or emotion, or anything else short 
tion with traits and interests not. hitherto of a process of inter- ‘action. It. is a two- way 
functional parts of the religious complex. process, a give-and-take, a mutual influenc- 
_ ae The basic assumption of of this paper i is t that ing, not infrequently a transaction. It goes ag 
t radi relig ion comes from human nature. The prob- on, of course, within man’s experience, and 2 
y theo- lem is to show what it is in human nature the question | of an objective counterpart, 4 ge 
that gives rise to religious impulses. while vital to ‘the actor, is irrelevant from 
ur procedure will be to define religion the standpoint of the scientific observer. 
We find in terms: simple enough to permit of its Religion. deals with the supernatural. It is 
bul identification on first appearance, and then true, certainly, that notions concerning the 
to indicate what Comte would have called. supernatural cover. a very wide range. 
| the conditions of its existence.” A frank state- - primitive do does not contrast it with the same 


ns must Spencer, Op. Cit., p. 286- 287. 
© TR "Jane Ellen Harrison, Themis: A Study of the capable of ration 


in the 
= 5 ‘ ‘emotion and the sense of the extraordinar 
Philosophy of Auguste ‘he modern philosopher may attempt | to 


7 ,) = of the postulates on which the study i is. 


vhich the of natural order and process 


Ww thich some ‘modern scientists have achieved. 
‘Yet, despite all = 


>. 


on, Comte (Tr. by Kathleen de Beaumont-Klein.), New 


York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1903, p. ‘ope t 


— 
issump- a 
It dies 
as long 
certain 
simple 
simp 
— 
= 


7 into son ething that is one or the other or ence’ ’ of a complete religious experience must take col 

& both or not quite either. one, but even he be: (1) social experience, supplying the pat- culture 

_ may find meaning in an area of experience tern for religious interaction and the terms “In the 
transcends in some respects: the /matter- in w hich the ‘supernatural order is defined; dians, 

 of-fact world ‘mundane objects and ob- (2 ) social ‘suggestion, essential to continu. gradual 
reality. ing g faith; (3) reflective thought to consti- with its 
Religion, as we define it, i is social. There | tute supernatural objects; and (4 ) Corol 

an Other in religious: experience, and events and needs mot ivating the” formation social 
J — to it very much as we do to persons _ of religious objects and interaction with them. cepts. i 
or social collectivities. It may be personal If, as we think, early religion developed pari os - 

| or partake of the nature of some more passu these conditions must have manifes 


but it is social. It ‘not been shallow, unstable, and incomplete by tendene 


_ always avowedly ‘soci: al, to be sure, so Tater standards, ginning. 
one of the fundamental distinctions belong- hiatus b 
to the type of analysis attempted here is ‘questior 
between n responses and objects which are ‘The analysis which follows: upon ‘relation: 
plicitly, and those which are “curtain: postulates: Perience 
It is often said that religion is ‘not ‘to be historical accident and diffusion explain the 
i sep rated from some other things, say, magic. Ww ide distribution of religious phenomena, a 
a 2 That is true in the material sense ‘for “we _ This js not true of particular religious sys distribu 
i ¥ is is not true of particular religious sys 
a cannot inv wade the concrete experience and ‘tems, nor of all specific traits. despite t 
dissect it to put religion: into one 2. Functional religious beliefs and prac- characte 
¢g ; ment in space and magic or something else tices presuppose social corroboration and different 
into another. But thea the thing might sanction. There are indi. [that the 
be said of all aspects of culture and experi- “viduals in | whose cases this principle calls accident 
H What we can do here is what we do some e qualification, and any individual — 
g everywhere else, ‘namely, _abstract certain may, of course, show “minor peculiarities 
aspects which we may define as we please, which set him exc 
and treat them separately in thought. We Corollary: Religion lacks authority and a mere 
i think the distinction between social and non- stability 1 until communic ated and Shared. its func 


social is important, both for the illumination = * Religious stimuli or object. cts are consti- ! to say n 


power at 
with the 


initial religious ‘Tesponse is is very likely that | 


@ origins, and for the guidance of conduct, — by the responses men ma make to them. _teligious 

all definitions being, ‘in a way, functional Religious quality” is conferred upon objects sons and 

instrumental.* ‘situations: by what men do with them. religious 

hat is meant by the ex xpression, “what- Therefore, what is. ‘religious in one culture the hum 

: nan is implicated i in such interaction?” Any — may not be in another. Objects may pass in in vide gro 

abject or activity is religious’ by virtue of or out of the religious category. Example: that mai 

some sort of functional connection with the ‘circumcision, Our 

primary process of interaction defined as Corollary: Objects may be implicitly ree ligious 

religious. Hymn- books, organs, § stained- glass ligious before they are explicitly defined d as more pa 

windows, preaching, baptizing g, and even such, thought, 

playing basketball in the inter- church league Religious responses” and the objects anism ai 

may be r religious if implicated i in a proc- constitute become differentiated and ligious i 
| that is manifestly so. diversified through interaction with other re- vest obje 


If the definition of reli gion is acceptable, sponses and their objects. The form of the 
the historical prerequisites to ‘its emergence 


are stated. The “conditions of exist- of some previously acquired social response 
a “3. ” Bemard, “The Definition « of Definition,” ina specific culture, Religious responses and Edwa 
S their correlatives, objects, give and Brentano's 


Forces, 19 (May, 1941). 


| 


IGIOUS ORIGINS 

“take color with ‘reference to other aspects of comprises in some measure ritual , taboo, 7 

or personal experience. Example: myth or theology, organization, ideas, arti- 

the ‘religion of the North American facts, ‘interests, activities, and codes, but this 


ie terms 


defined; dians, the Heaven-god displays perfectly the i is the heart ‘of the matter. ’ The conditions — 
continu. blending of the material sky i itself “prerequisite to religious experience are 
-consti- with its personal deity. sent prior to the | evolution of human = 
nd. (4) Corollary: The world religion reflects — and reflective thinking, and they evolve v with 
rmation social structures, processes, values, and psycho- social nature e of man, growing 
them. ras af!  definiteness and completeness as it does. 
ed pari There is a strain tor ward consistency pondering the mystery of beginnings we 
st manifested im -systematizing, rationalizing — can n see that r no religion was Possible until 
lete by tondencie: which are present from the be- Homo became human in the sociological 


ginning. . Motivation exists to bridge the "sense of the term, but tl the same ‘Processes 
_ hiatus between what is accepted and what i is that made him human endowed him at baal i 
"questioned, and to establish functional inter- same time with religious impulses. = 
relations between aspects of culture or ex- should be understood 


primary religious impulse in human nature 
ie tae) is not the same thing as ascribing to all. cul- 


er rer than 


4 
nS 


lomena. Because religious phenomena are so widely “supematura explicitly defined 
us sys : distributec ed and conform to a basic pattern ‘social. It would be futile to argue that au- 
despite the bew ildering div ersity in secondary thentic religious b behavior i is recognizably _ | 


1 prac- 


characters, and because they flourish in very "present i in all men. _Y et the impulse is po- 
mn and : 


different environments, ‘it seems improbable ~tentially present, thou gh it may be neglected 
‘they owe their existence to historical or repressed, sublimated or perverted, and it 
accident the form one or several the ultimate spring and source of the 
_ primordial inv entions or rev lations, ligious experience, sustaining much the same 


‘Any origin theory which interprets reli relation to it as do the driv ves of — and 


indi- 
le calls 
lividual 


liarities 

gion exclusively as tradition or makes of it Sex to dinner- -parties and weddings, 
ty and ‘mere survival from a primitive past n neglects his primary religious impulse, = 
red. functional vitality in contemporary life, to human nature and dys namic with its drive 


consti- 
them. 


_to say nothing of the spontaneity with which — 
_Teligious attitudes: and objects arise in 
sons and situations regarded hitherto as non-. 


objects 
| them. - teligious. It looks as if there is something in| motivation by which. ‘supernatural social ob- 
the human adjustment process its 
a q ‘Me human adjustment process 1 itself te to pro- . jects arise in experience. And since we refer 
pass in vide ground for the popular generalization these to human nature, there is no better 


ample: 4 


‘that man is incurably religious. avert way y to begin than by examining it and the 
Our theory is that it there is a a primary re- manner | of its development. 


tly re- impulse rooted in human nature and ‘Auman nature is an adaptive growth. The <4 
ned as More particularly, in the social structure of "process by which develops has been lik-. 
: thought, therefrom de deriving both its s mech- ened by | Cooley to a game of tennis: there = 
ab jects anism and its motivation. By y primary re- _ ‘must be someone at the other end of a 
d and impulse is meant the tendency to court to return the ball, and play is a matter 
her ree Vest objects an and situations with supernatural _ of adapting to his behavior and dealing with ’ 4 7 
of the # power and sociality a and to interact socially it. Thus far there is nothing distinctively — ws q 
y that Jf With them. There is much more than this, human; about this, for animals acquire habits _ | 


of course, to any historical | religion, which likewise by adapting to other living forms. _ 


_* Edward B. Tylor, Primitiv iene tees York: But 1 ‘man n, by v virtue of f his more more highly de 


‘Brentano's 7th ed., 1924, Vol. II, em, may go further. 


— 


| 
the pat- 
4 
<4 
4 
S$ upon 
qi 
ae 
sponse 
es and 


his own or- the adjustment process consists in imagining 
person, imaginations, We are capable of sympathy 


when we can bring into our own conduct we 
and with it mutual understanding and sy ym- attitudes of another person. The ability to do 
pathy. Human nature grows “not. only in this enables us to furnish, to some extent, z 


to the overt behavior of other our own stimulation and t to achieve a rela- 
individuals" but also to the various” sy ymbols tive emancipation from the objective social 
of more implicit responses. There is a char-— world. 
human level of intercourse But. is the ‘mechanism which gives 
_ where very little i is going on be bien the give us this kind of control over the content of 
and take of symbolic behavior 1 which, | as our experience? It i is, Mead tells us, the sig- 
‘mere OV ert behavior , seems very insignifi-— nificant symbol, that which ‘ “calls. out in the 
= cant. We learn to react to the meaning of indiv idual making it the same » attitude toward | 
= other’s symbolic behavior, and we be- it (or toward its meaning) that it calls out 
come fully ‘human only through this kind of in the other individuals participating with 


interaction. Thus it is said that human | na- him in the given social act, and thus 


ganism the behavior of the other 
_ This is what makes communication possible” 


nd thus makes 

ture is the product | of inter- ‘communication _ him ce conscious of their attitude toward rd it ( as { 
with one’s fellows. component of his behavior) and enables 
Human nature is so cial in the sense that him adjust his subsequent behavior to 
tise constituted ‘in a process of interaction, 

and yc you cannot define it i n individualistic 


theirs in the light of that attitude. 
a terms | any more than | you can define the | “cial history to produce such effects. It is, at 


-_festly, , a symbol of this sort must have a: so- 
can 


a _ Scissors as a single blade e by itself. Cooley the beginning of its life- history i in individual, 
has made this plain in his classic statement: or racial experience, a mere gesture, , “that 
nature is part of the social act which serves as a stimu- 

= other forms inv olved in the same | 

Now the meaning of the 

condition of social It is ture is given in the response which the other q 
4 something more, on the one hand, than the mere makes to it. W hen the individual has Tearned_ 
instinct that is born in us—though that enters make the same response toa: given gesture 


“4 into it—and something less, on the other, than which the other makes, he may call forth, by | 
the more elaborate development of ideas and 


} Of 


be his gesture, the beginnings i in himself of ‘the 
ei sentiments that makes up institutions. It is the some pes response © wkich he perceives ‘the other sal 
_ nature which is developed and expressed in those tly. Furth thi 
simple, face- to-face groups” that are somewhat overt y. Furthermore, this implicit 
alike in all societies; groups of the family, the res ponse becomes, in turn, a stimulus 
ie oan playground, and | the neighborhood. In the es- further adaptive response on his own part. . 
sential similarity of these is to be found the gesture has now become a 
~ 


basis, in experience, for similar ideas and centi- sy ymbol | and makes ‘possible the internal- 
ments in the human mind. In these, everywhere, 

human nature comes into existence. Man does | 
not have it at birth; he cannot ot acquire it except 


through fellowship, ‘and it decays in isolation.2° 


ization of the social Process within the indi- 

vidual’s s experience. T- his is what thought is, . 

and it can become a as abstract and impersonal 

as it often seems to be through the substi- 


= 


So the substance of human nature, according tution of a generalized d for the personal 
to Cooley, is “sympathy and the ir innumerable other. wr 


“sentiments into which ‘sympathy. enters. Defining the self as that which is both | 


Sympathy implies the ability to fill out the = and object, “Mead goes on to 0 speak 
other term of the interaction process t through of the inter- play between the represent 
imagination. It is said that a great part of ing the actor, and the “me” which stands 

™ Charles Cooley, ‘Social Organisation, George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, 
vew Y ork: Charles Scribner’s Som, 1929, Pp. 29-30. 
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the organized set of attitudes of others, uy ‘There noting that 

as n mind. The “I” calls the “me” and happens for the observer to se implicit 

responds to it. object evokes implicit response. In the third, 
his reflective intelligence is what enables object is in thought | but 
man t to analy ze his s responses, take them to overt, The boy turns on the victrola and 
“pieces, and reconstruct them 15 And since dances w with a formless | partner in his arms. 
sponses are what constitute objects, this human nature has social ‘impulses sand 
that man has the power to set up new Various devices for gratifying them. But Te- | 
to serve his needs. This i is of the ute -ligious objects are not only social but super 


fe importance for his religious | experience. . natural. How d does the supernatural social 


g 
t in the 


may now see how and why | the Other object arise in consciousness? 
religious experience arises. Human nnature, One possibility is through ‘giving social 

toward built up through social processes, is incom- | quality to the supernatural, ‘Some marvelous 
alls. out plete apart from the social setting, and de- event may occur, dike a gi great s eat storm, o or 
ng with mands social stimulation to be itself. Nearly earthquake, or the birth of triplets. In the 

makes everything we do that is important presup- excitement of the moment the response 
dit(as poses social objects and settings, and it is snot probably random. But later, in retrospection, 
enables — surprising that we are ever in search of | the one talks to himself in the role of the super- j : 7 
to social, and pine when it is not. If we can natural other to get the meaning of the ex- 4 7 
* Mani- find the right persons or groups, we go forth- traordinary | phenomenon. In the retrospective 

€ a into action and keep at it until the spars act, to” use Faris’ term, the other becomes a 
Tt is, at ticular impulses engaged lose their urgency a ‘me.” Now | the ‘me’ me” is a always constituted 
dividual ti or give e way to other impulses 1 for the e time by responses ses which we evoke with ‘significant — = a : 
“that being mo more pressing, symbols. It need not be social, but ‘it is very 
a a stimu- | It is not always possible, of course, for the likely to be. Our first objects were all social, 
same impulses to secure appropriate objects that is, they were e capable of response. 
the ges- JF in the environment. It then becomes the p pe- "sequently, when | some objects did not behav ve a = 
re other culiar function of the reflective intelligence like social objects we formulated our first t > 
learned to furnish imaginary objects—that is, physical objects, but it required a good deal 
gesture jects not spatially or temporally present— sophistication to do , and we tend 
orth, by [fF for stimulation . The “I” sets before itself a _ fall back into the older ty pe of response . 4 7 
f of the “ne” from memory, or it may do the much when under stress. I believe it was William — 8 
ie other more creative thing of fashioning a new ob- James who confessed that during 
implicit ject not having any concrete counterpart in ~ earthquake he could not rid “himself of the bg 
us to a world of its previous experience. These feeli ing that the thing was alive. = : 
m part. objects release impulse way a Or secondly, ‘we may begin with | the social 
nificant J} allow the incomplete to move to completion. _ object and supernaturalize it. The social ob-_ a 
nternal- Wet may y distinguish three kinds of adjust-— which carries more than ordinary power 
he indi- ment in which mind functions. In the first, may intensify the © response Of in some way 
ught is, 2 _ the mind furnishes objects which facilitate or other make it more satisfying. In hero- | a 


yersonal consummation of impulse on the lev level of “worship we are not satisfied with run-of- the- 


_ overt stimulus and response. A boy wanting ig mill objects and that is why we myth: logize = 
dance thinks of securing a car and so often. We get more -stimulus- value, = 


ing on. In social 
= remains on the implicit level. He re- 
Mains where he is and amuses himself 
imagining himself This may be 


S Social Order, New Y ork: Charles 


nagining 
mpathy 
ty to do 4 
rela 
yersonal 
is both 
speak 
present- natura 
stands __ Some supernatural social objects may owe _ 
4a 
ety, Chi- — 


-_Tesponses grow in pow er. Or, put ‘differently, object 


the sense of kinship with the other “brings | ligious 
‘motivate their appearance than the desire what moves us must have 
exotic experience to relieve tedium. There equal effect upon him. “Tf ye then, being ev vil, 
i always: been a lot of idle play | in human an know how to give good gifts unto your chil- | f 
dife, and religious: objects may owe more to dren, how much more shall your Father which are SO 


it than we realize. ‘a tad sig: in heaven give good things to them that — > the 


One thing may yet be lacking to ask 


social | before it can im ite A very factor in | the ¢ evolution 


men this so. generally? If ‘the 

‘wen for m me mas I I have dealings with ‘Power was already there before they social- 

, “them. And the question is, how does: one lized it, the reason is obvious, Nor is there 

the conviction that the objects of his any great ¢ difficulty for interpretation where 


q 

as the 

and th 


imagination are real? sense of presence led to localization, 
- One. possibility i is s that he accepts: them as sidering the tendency to refer responses | to 
_ Z n the authority of others. The a 4 objective stimuli, We hear a sound and look 


=, 
= 


earth is Teal ‘to us everybody says it its “source, visualize something 
is, and so are the chromosomes because the sume it is out there— —inferences — natural ti a 4 
biologists are agreed ‘upon them. God and enough h when we re remember that “sensory ex: 
other religious objects come to us on author- periences have been associated i in the past — 
_ ity too. Only, this is not very helpful as we with objects in space. Indeed, experience | 
are trying to get back to the very first re- not seem real unless there is a counterpart in 


jects, 


objects before the days of ‘group- wide environment. It is as natural to. provide the 
Other of Teligious experience with a Tocal 
_ bag answer may lie in a powerful motive habitation as ‘it is: is to become aware of the nificant 
to believe. It is to be remembered that the presence of someone behind us, or over there, _ the rel 
content of the other which enters into o . = downstairs, when we hear a noise. Jacob Any ex 
7 -~pers rsonality in reflective thought i is “the te said of the place where he hi had dreamed of = if 
sponse in ‘the individual which his gesture God and the angels, “Surely the Lord is 
4 calls out in the other.” "7 But w what response _ this place; and I knew it not.” So he ma ; 
‘ is the individual calling out ‘in the other? the ‘spot and ‘called it the house of God - defined 
| Here we draw an important corollary from and the gate eofheaven.® 
the doctrine of the significant symbol: that The stimulus-value of the e Other of religious: Notaries 
the stimulus which calls out the same re- experience as of social experience generally ecome. 
— Sponse in us that it calls out in the other ‘is is enhanced by localizing it and identifying — terms 0 
assumed ‘to call out ‘in the other the same it with some source of sensory stimulation. “cators 
response that it calls out in us. And the make images and fashion rituals for 
more’ urgent our own | response to the stimu- same reason that they carry pictures « of 
lus, the greater strength there is in our feel- lov ed ones and visit tombs and historical a IS 
ing ‘that the same -Tesponse is given i in ‘the shrines. It is easier to have the desired ex- Or 
other. This is the truth i in the notion ‘that i in ‘Periences in 1 the presence ce of these se objects f ’ 
one’s greatest stress and need he is most _ Just as it is easier to play the parent whet . 
dikely to find God. ‘Since the “me” which 4 hots 
stands in thought for the other is made t up of : Creo ay 
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5. ORIGINS | AND SOCIOLOGIC: AL THEORY 
“objects to facilitate and intensify the re- objects occupyir ng the e space—objects de defined 
ligious experience, It is, of course, unneces- by other-than- religious responses, If we look 
sary to assume that ‘men do these things ‘to the sky when we address God, it is hard 
with conscious purpose _ and appreciation of — to keep: the sky from becoming a a part of of = 
“the significant at elements i in the setting. There ¥ concept of deity. The totemist may react to 
no some who go de liberately to work to set the religious Other in the kangaroo, but he | 
upt the conditions of the mystic’s vision, but reacts to the kangaroo at the same time, and 


most, doubt, have been unconsciously his and response thereto 


tioning their - experience. prior to the emergence of human nature 
Projection it into space is often “necessary mind, for reflective thinking is died 
em for overt response. If gifts s are to” be oy the construction of religious objects, and re- re- 
sented to gods in the ritual way, it is almost | flective thinking is in turn a social emergent. = 
_ necessary to act as if the recipient is there At the same time, we cannot imagine a de- 7 
ina 1 particular spot. Inasmuch as social ac- veloped human 1 nature which has not been ic 
is directed towards social objects which affected by the communication of religious 
‘occupy space, men tend to assume definite objects, and the consequent establishment of Z 
localization when dealing with religious ob- 
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Teligious tradition. Our difficulty is the one 


“jects, Even Christians focus | on the altar” or confronted by the old social contract | the- 
up to the sky in worship. “orists, namely, that we are in constant 
projection of t the Other has been ‘ger of -Presupposing the vay thing we are 


the religious “experience to. other persons. “having | human nature and religion 
Any experience must be ‘objectified in some velop pari passu. If the complete religious 7 
way if it is to be communicated. This is experience as we know it calls for a dev eloped q 
more done w Ww hen some tangible stimu- nature and for social cial suggestion, 
‘shall have to say that the ve very first ~~ all 


as spirits, may localized in e ences which could be classified as religious 


--votaries es respond overtly to their presence, in authoritativ eness. . But such as it was 


_ environment. W hen this is done and their must h have been fleeting, ill-defined, and lack- = 


be 
om 
4 


personality and the common 1 interests the 
om because, as we have seen, its a 


child is give en 1 any verbal ‘instruction about which the shared with other members x 
God. Overt response to a localized Other | de- of the community —responses which he could - 
the Other for therefore ‘command ‘ith th available sig- 
We have gone into the matter - of localiz: ific; ymbol 


tion to a greater extent than the subject 1 may ; 
Seem to merit, But we think that this is the 


clue to the diversity of religious objects. In — - are dealing with ‘the roots ¢ of religion, 
localizing the religious Other in space, we n with the visible c course of its evolution 
bring it it inevitably into interaction with and differentiation, but in order to distin- 


| 
ng evil, | 
which 
i 
m that 
certain circumstances and are drawn to these Other lies in the bear, or the river, OF @ F 2 
Why they are to environments where hunger human personality. 
If the | and thirst and other wants have found grati- § The result of our investigation of religious = 
¥ fication in the past. Likely as not they have — origins is this: we may say that religion as — _ 7: 4 q 
where a 
n,con- ff 
ry ex- q 
| 
of the 
of 
there, 
Jacob 

d is 
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‘guish ‘more re clearly wi hat is primary 


him tha 


trace the growth to where we can see it di- “yourself master of the various ra- 


At di- not 
iding into its main limbs and branches. tionalizing by which 1 man justified his such. 
/ sl he first necessity is for the religious ex- _ religious responses. The notions of soul and — chure 
perience to be communicated and socialized. spirit and mana, capable of penetrating all that 
if it has come simultaneously toa number « of of ‘objects, have arisen, we believe, to religic 
people under the same conditions, its rationalize religious responses which seem in- The 

munication is made much easier. But in any compatible with o other Tesponses defining the makes 

religion must win a place i in the « culture. same loci in space. These ideas have. added being 

reason for this is not so much that if strength to ‘religion but they are not, ‘differe 


uncommunicated it will die with the subject - a torically speaking, its ground. ‘They are true % the 

who keeps it a secret, but rather that he causes in religious evolution but a are in turn 

needs corroboratory social suggestion to hold effects of causes more profound, more uni- a 
on to the experience himself. Tt is ar notable versal, and less Desire gave to One rr 


fact that ‘people 1 with unusual experiences try reason, an ¢ 
to get disciples, p partly because they want chief tests o of the rationalizi - the rel 
other people to have them too, but. also _pacities of primitives, as with us, have come 
¢ cause they find it hard to believe in the in propagandizing and defense, The gre reat izes re 
validity of their own experience without dogmatic: systems, for example, have "built peat, | 
of other people. up. only in part out of persev erative tenden- inte 
Once religion becomes a part of the cul- cies and | the natural delight in manipulating —& diverse 

ture, it takes on a collective character. There and a arranging the profusion of insights. It great § 
to bez a great deal of direct personal in the interest of meeting objections a and» -becaus 
experience with religious objects, but these winning adherents that the ‘contents of “man lit 


are a collectiv e achievement, and creeds are re-defined and 


many people have helped to give them form. —systematized, ests ¢ 
One may show | originality i in forming religious Another line of religious dev elopment change 
throug! 


— objects, but these are not likely to be un-— seen in the tendency to move from the im- 
4 affected by religious elements i In the existing plicit to the explicit. The first religious ob- 


traditic 
~ culture. Collective patterns of overt response jects” may serve to stimulate religious i im- 


functio 


4 are added to the more personal patterns, "pulses without being clearly for ‘Status 
_ % _ these have their own characters, tendencies, what they are. With the efforts to control JF temain 
and needs. Personal and institutional religion ‘religious experiences there. will come increas- with cc 
= with one another. ing discrimination and labeling of the stimuli tles’ Cr 
In the processes by which r religious experi- that will | do the work. The objects ‘ich - the mo 
ences a are shared may be seen evidences of st tand for the Other o of f religious interaction | 


be said 


i they will meet resistance, This is because the out of another person responses appropriate 
_ person at the receiving end already has his t to religious objects, it helps to explain: =“ 


the so-called strain toward consistency in the will become more avowedly supernatural and ~ 

culture. Sometimes religious objects can be $0 cial, The exigencies of communication tend -ambigu 
imparted by mere suggestion; at other times 2. make them so. If you are trying: to « draw i —calors 


think 
sho 


- definitions and finds no place in his world» 1 they are proper objects for such responses. ‘termine 
for. the new ‘objects he is “offered. Imagine is logical, for ‘example, t to canonize sai ints mana, t 
sy ourself trying to get somebody else to w or- tow ard whom the religious attitude is favored. respons 
ship an object in wood. The natural thing In Israel’s history, the Brazen Serpent be- tion an 

him to say is s that it is only wood and came recognized as a religious object when disorga 
quite in incapable of understanding your prob- people worshiped it.?° Attitude object well-def 
lems and helping you out; he knows his wood ————- fusion i 
and you have been deceived. Y ou will likely Kings 18:4. 


ry t there is more to your | 
| 

| 

- 

ia 
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but aspects same phenomenon, f Great ‘Expectations. Anything can hap- 
and if either is defined as religious, there makes sense because, 
a notable strain to recognize the other as -doxically, nothing makes sense. Is this magic 
fied his ae The social worker who » rejects the or religion? Is it not something which is 
oul and church may, if she holds on to God, insist logically more primitive than either? 
ting all “tli her service tor mankind i is more properly _ When the emotions die down, mana thins : 
ieve, to a religious than attendance on church services. out. This allows the matter-of- fact qualities _ 
eem in- ‘The rise of a professional religious clas of objects to show themselves ‘once more. 
ing the makes men more consciously religious, there he old -Tesponses which defined objects are 
added being ‘now times and places and activities released again and serve to delimit and 
ot, his- differentiated from others and over ferentiate the enveloping mana. Mana in 
ire true [bythe religious functionaries. ase ‘tree is now different from mana it in an animal 


explicitly religious may cease to be. It is true that mana may spread over virtual-— 
One may thus think of objects and activities _ly anything by analogy, but inferential al or 


in an endless process ofe entering and quitting dogmatic mana, born of the rational proc- 


esses, is no longer a world unto itself. Since it @ 


in turn * The trend may be reversed and what was ~ because tree and animal behave differently. 


he 


CHIGAN LIBRARIES 


The tremendous diversity which character- ‘interacts with Mundane ‘distinctions s and 
> great 1 izes ‘religious phenomena i is explained, we re- - classifications, ‘call it controlled mana. 
e built” peat, by the fact that these phenomena are And the extent that the world is con-— 
enden- in interaction with other phenomena already sciously dichotomized into things and per- 
ulating diverse. ‘It is impossible really to divorce the sons (or no non-social and social objects) 
‘hts. It secular interests from religion. This is may expect the recognition of the disparate | 
ns because they are integral to the same hu- natures of magic and d religion. In n saying this, 
nts of man life out of which come the responses that we are not to assume sharp lines of demarca- § _ 
and ‘cons titute religious stimuli. When these inter- tion between the two in primitive 
ests change, religion "changes. "Religious Magic and _Teligion have existed together. 
nent is _ change may seem to be delayed, sometimes, They cc co-exist to a great extent today. Men ra é 
he im- through the unusual authority of religious are not as logical as their defini- 
us ob- tradition and the zeal of a special « class of 
‘ 
us im- functionaries interested in preserving the 
status quo. But though word tualls weg 
ed for V3 quo. But though words and rituals We close our study with comments on five i A 
control used to be, meanings change oft the e great classics in the field of of religious 
ncreas- ff With contexts in the general life. The Apos- = origins. This is done by way of clarifying ‘ 


» 


the modern ecclesiastic as to the ee have done. Nor do we > imply that these are. 
In concluding 1g this section, a word might the, outstanding ‘backs en the subject. ane . 
be said about mana. This seems to be an ho Primitive Culture, E. B. Tylor has col- _ 


stimuli te Creed does not mean the same things to our own findings, not to assess what others 


ambiguous concept. Is it something lected and classified a vast amount of valu- 
cal or social or not differentiated into either? 3 able: data pertaining to pi primitive e religion, and = 
I think that in order to” clarify the matter presented them with such objectivity that 
we should have some such distinction In OUr they may be readily used by later students. 


terminology as free mana controlled We think his ‘ ‘minimum definition of re- 
mana, the former answering to confusion ligion” as “the belief ‘in Spiritual Beings’ 
response, the latter reflecting developed tradi- Z _ begs the question of early man’s actual ‘defi- ia 
and technique. Emotional ‘behavior of his religious ‘objects. In saying 
disorganized behavior, and with no definite, this, we freely grant that our definition of 

_ well-defined responses there can be only con- az sae h 


fusion i in the objects. The categories go yinto __ 


c solution because the dominant mood is on 


rirth to | 
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‘al and» 
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4 Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. I, p. 424. | 
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vas het: this is not the point. Herbert Spe ncer borrowed heavily from. 
real issue is whether the question ‘ ‘spirit or Tylor’s analysis of animism and is open to 

not. spirit” was raised at all at first with | - the same criticisms, His work is much less 

reference ural social objects. objective and, accordingly, less enduring. His 

thinks i it was not raised at first with method i is to arrange data from the most un- 
reference to ‘the high gods which he has - related sources in a graduated series, assum- a 

investigated.*? * The idea of soul has no doubt the while that the logical arrangement 
an important place i in the history of re- demonstrates a genetic sequence. _Idol- “wor. 

— jigion, but more as ‘ ‘the groundwork of the - ship, like all else in religion, is traced back to j 
‘Philosophy of Religion,”** to use Tylor’s funeral rites. The sacrifices are first made to 
words, than ‘as the foundation of the the recently- dead body, then to the dried 

religious experience itself. We view it as a body. The remaining objects in the series 
_ monument to man’s desire for rationality and _ are, respectively, relics, a figure made partly | 
system in his behavior , affecting his conduct of relics , figure on a box containing the relics 4 m: 

a ‘great deal, to be sure, but his verbaliza- figure placed on the grave containing the re- 
tions about that conduct a great deal more e. mains, and finally the figure itself.*° T he _talliza 
It has" been important in in facilitating "reconstruction makes sense only on the basis ff group 

of of ‘religious 1 responses to new objects. of the 1 now discredited doctrine that all 
a — Tylor’s s basic error lies i in assuming that tures have evolved through the same stages. Ss to Se 

_man must have a developed metaphysics | of _~‘But there is another | criticism to be made of vod 

religious objects i in order to react to them Spencer w hich is ‘equally devastating. What 

in the religious way. It is the same kind of _ has become of the original motivation by the 
error we would run into if ‘we assumed that time it has | been shunted to circuits so fac 

a child had to find a soul in her doll before distant where jt functioned at first? 
‘she could deal with it as a social object. Spencer’s theory, if true, could: hardly ex- 
‘The safer rule is to assume that in the be- — % plain ‘the vitality of f contemporary religion : 
ginning response motivated rationalization which knows nothing ¢ of -ancestor- -worship.. 3 
rather than vice versa. Take, for example, _ What is functionless tends to die, at least if 
Tylor’ s remark that the principles of it costs too much to keep it alive. 

pass over Spencer’s cu curious denial of 

they plainly keep up the social of any real intelligence to the savage while bas- 

the living world.”’*4 ‘What does this mete? ing his behavior on rational inferences, and 
a 

Tylor would say that on account of t their “his failure to carry ancestor- r-worship back 
“ideas about the soul and its w wants, men en- “the first permanent settlements. Embeddec in 

tered into socal relations with the departed. all ther miry clay of his theorizing is a gem 

But is not the other view more plausible ; Spencer is content to let lie. In discussing 
namely, that because they continued ‘their the process by which a house used as a 
social | relations with the dead, they came in burial place evolves in' into a temple, he makes 

time | to their philosophy concerning | the de- this penetrating observation: | “Whether the 


ancestors and their house thus used tends to become a temple, 
depends on waether ‘it is, or is not, aban- 


= 


aa 


= 


= 


i -anoth 


ied 
> 


of pr we “think is = the house as a ‘domicile stands in the way 
worth developing. He speaks of “a craving ‘it as a temple. — 


for the marvellous, an andeavor | to get free 
- the tedious s sense se of law and uniformity 
in nature.”25 


* Lang, Op. Cit. 182, 

Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. I, p. 426. 

Primitive Culture, Vol. II, P. 
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‘a 
- 
its corollary that other cesponses which are 
| * Spencer, Op. Cit., p. 306-315. 


“objects of The: two are all but identical most of the 

nothing of way. Lang’s High God looks like the Gen- 

pen ce | _ Andrew Lang, in The Making o of Religion, on, eralized | Other reflecting an n undifferentiated oo 

ng. Hi “holds that ‘primitive me men elieve_ in Hig 
Gods all over the world. Suppose we accept Durkheim’ s Ele mentary Forms ‘of the Re- 

ost his contention that the data are authentic -ligious Life has long been a focus of contro- 

and do not represent late e missionary influ- versy. The book embodies some profound 

ence, and suppose we grant that with primi-— insights as as_ well as elements tempting a 

hack to ] a es, as with most of us, the ideal of God is variety y of assailants. 1 . In our limited space we. . 

ade to vague and nebulous. and gets its definiteness express appreciation | for these points: 

" ‘dried mostly through | the process of communica- Religion i is { functional ; (2) The group needs | " 

tion. are we e to” interpret the wide dis- to localize the Other of religious experience 

ribution of such a conception? something tangible; (3) God is the symbol 

relics, shall assume with Mannheim that in society (we hasten to add that so is every 

the re- such a concept, “there i Is contained ‘the crys- — ~ other object defined by the responses of - 

8 The lain of the experiences of a certain "group as a whole); (4) Faith requires social = 

group.”*® Now if the concept _is universal, corroboration; ( (5) The sense of obligation 

all | there ‘must be universal conditions of life isa s a function of social pressure; (6) Rational- 

to go with it. Lang tells that the High ization serves the interests of propagandizing 


> 


“is the Supreme Being of a certain defense; (7) Self and material | object 
group of allied local” tribes. One of these “participate” in ‘one another—that is, the “> 
has 1 no more interest ‘with him ‘than various responses defining the same material 4 
another, and the whole group do not, as a object never achieve complete autonomy. 
body, wage war on another alien group.” The following, from the viewpoint of ‘the 
The High God tends to lose his position with | theory outlined in this | paper, belong in our 
class differentiation, the departmentalization judgment to the debit side: (1) The rejec- 
- of life, and the union of independent t tribes.** | tion of t the “supernatural as an earmark = 
W hat we seem to have here is a . type sof religion: on the ground that primitive r man 
community life resembling what on a smaller can have no notion of the supernatural; (2) 
more ir intimate scale Cooley called the The identification of religion with | the sacred 
primary group. If place the primary (neither term exhausts the “content of the 
_ group ideals side by side with the attributes other); (3) The idea that collective “emo-— 


of Lang's — God as he — them, we e tion in itself is sufficient to constitute ob- 


jects and situations as -Teligious; (4) The 


yack 
Idec i in 
agem 
cussing 
as. a 


Cooley’ by s High God, interested in the whole of 


makes moral unity expressed through | the ideals of: known: ‘mankind, characterized by 
‘mankin« y or standing 
Service 2. Truth = 


Creative Power 
Karl “Ideology” Utopia, New Ibid., p. 285- 287. 
York: Harcourt, Brace and » 1940, P. 19. BCooley, Social Organisation, p. 32-50. 
” Lang , Op. Cit., p. 289. 7 * Lang, 7 cit., p. 186, 203, 273, 278- 279,331. 
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evolves to a life- 
tradition, and the relative overemphasis | _ history” dramatized in the chief episodes of 
row phenomena, in the aetiology of r aa the ritual and to rationalize what would 

i We pass over as bey ‘ond the range dar be unintelligible. ‘The my th, prod- — 
our interest ethnological as uct of “story -telling instinct,” arises out 
tions for w hich Durkheim has been taken to Of what is at first ‘no more than the vocal 
Themis, by Jane Ellen Harrison, has Miss Harrison has shown, we believe, ‘not 
much. in common with | Durkheim’s study, how the religious evolves de novo out of the 
from which it frankly draws inspiration. The "merely s social, but how it interacts with the 4 
sociological theory of re book, not nye os social and takes character from it. She is on 
is the right scent, we think, in emphasizing the - | 
but it is in any a importance of make- believe. in religious de- 
brilliant work whose importance lies in its velopment. The religious Other interacts with | 
_ illumination of of the process of interaction be- the generalized other of the ritual situation | 
tween religious and other objects, and of the the a. and then more especially with the office of 
effects of such interaction upon both, the chief dancer once that is given — 
_ Purporting 1 to be a study 0: of the > origins of " interpretation, She has illuminated the tend- 
Greek teligion, Themis attempts to show ency to anthropomorphize the gods and dif- 
how gods arise by projection from ritual — ferentiate them according to familiar social the str 
dances. = These dances, expressing t tension functions, as the old tribal life becomes de- : culture 
over the crises of life and especially those | centralized and redistributed with advances ment, ; 
centering in the food interest, are at first — in knowledge, social differentiation, civiliza- _ mental 
_ purely : social. Mimetic i in character, they call tion, and social idealism. With all this « dif- 8 Pe 
= fora great deal of make-believe which serves _ ferentiation, some of the power projected by pee 


both to accentuate: emotion in Masks and di earlier undivided community in its col-. The n 
enthusiasm is lost Religion is is taken 


reactio 
is its § 
_of the book i is overgen 
titude | 
the performance, thereby lending "Miss Harrison is she has 


= 
q 


ae 


istic, 
vit er and tending to lift it to the r eligious isolated the sequence of events | ‘in every | 
god’s: natural history. She seems to forget, 
stylized pie pr as it is pre- all through her study, that the e chronological 
done for the sake of the subjective ‘ects starting-point for her analysis is only four titude 
produced a and, more consciously no doubt, thousand or more years ago. We find it h hard 
for the ‘magical effects hoped for in the ex- to believe. that at that relatively late date refines 
he band of ‘dancers feel ‘the need 1 to ex- nothing worth designating as religious, 
“4 ‘ternalize their strong feeling and project Then there are fallacies ; shared with the 
j upon ‘some object, and for this the dance Durkheim school of sociologistic sociologists. 
oy a leader is chosen. ‘This chief dancer may play The most notable one, perhaps, is | the denial 
- 4 the part of the bull or snake or ae, to the p primitive individual of the power to / 
symbolizes the interests in food and fertility project his “own separate soul”—whose con- 
He is thus endowed with mana, constituted scious ‘existence is denied—into “ “anima ed manife: 
re,”36 while assuming a necessity i due to 
tradition. This chief dancer, put forward "excited band of dancers to do so.** The true contact 
7 _ magnified, ‘gradually evolves into a god— evolutionary Sequence, a would seem, ds not 
the dancer himself, of course, but the from a self- f-consci 
‘ritual office which he occupies. Meanwhile 
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individual member a group, 
from human -hature with ‘scant seli- we re know more about nature— 
conscious it is, how it develops, how and why 
tively to same with a constitutes a world of objects to meet its 


EARLY HEBREW ‘CULTU 
Neighborhood Center, Philadelphia 


control 


culture of the group, the stage of its dev elop. turb these simple cultures. one ‘may 
ment, and the extent and flexibility of its expect a great resistance to change, a a ; 
mental ‘reactions. The ‘social organization of of newness and adverse reactions to variants 


community is more highly differentiated and strangers, 
and correspondingly i increases in diversity ae The stranger, as I shall regard him, 
evidenced by its reaction to the stranger. a newcomer to the group. He has come ang a 
T 


The more varied and discriminating that face to face contact with it for the first time. — 
reaction, the “more flexible an and adjustable As described by George Simmel* * “the 
; is its social order. W hen the prevalent at- i comes today and stays tomorrow , the 7 
itude of a culture to the stranger is human- — potential wanderer . . . has not quite gotten 
is stic, prone to be protective of him, inclined over the freedom of coming and going.” He : 
| cultural differences, this culture _may settle for a time, usually a trader 
moved away from “vicinal isolation, — fixed in space. Whether he remains or not 
tribalism, , an “mental immobility. The pends on circumstances, but as long 
titude to the stranger is one of the he is regarded as a stranger, he retains 
eters which ‘marks the growth in ethical earmarks of being a member 
atte and sensitivity of a community. group. 
I shall attempt to trace these factors by 


‘THE STRANGER IS AN ENEMY 
comparative study of the attitudes to the 


stranger on the part of of primitive, pre- -literate_ Pre- literates’ past experience with, 


peoples and a literate people, the Hebrews, strangers or with members of the stranger's | oo 
during the early developmental period of its Md group and their fear of the infraction of 
Primitive society, -literate peoples, pattern. “In view of the n multiplicity of 
Manifest. a high degree of mental ir immobility _ taboos and restrictions governing even the 
due t to” “vicinal: isolation, ‘remoteness from minute details of the institutional life of the 
contacts with other peoples. ‘Their social many pre- literate groups, it is easy to see 
pattern is fixed. Habit custom, and routine how the most amiable stranger might 
sacrilege every tim he turned around.” 
m an inflexible structure and rigid social sacrilege 
1 Robert E. Park and E. W. . Burgess. — 
"Cooley, Human Nature and Social Order, tion to the Science of Sociology. Univer 
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Aversion is not of the “stranger himself as island is “regarded as 


Ss an enemy 
¢ such, but of the stranger offending against killed. ‘Briffault: states “To primitive men, 


Sacred” code ofthe. ll men are either tial brothers ot 


strang 
of cer 
agains! 


sacred code of the group) all men are either tribal brothers or strangers, 
a _tagonism to a member of another cultural _ and the latter term is equiv alent in primitive : 


; 8 _ group | is not so much due to the individual | society t to ‘enemy’; ; there is no middle state his 0 ow 
per se, but rather as a reaction to the im- between those two opposite relations. 


his account of the life of the natives of the 

Andaman Is lands, Radcliffe- Brown 
them as neither quarrelsome nor bloodthirsty | 
among themselves but most. ferocious 


4 plied threat to the culture o of the “in ”-group. 
‘The newcomer “may bring with him a po- 
tentially dangerous code or a set of dis- 
‘turbing or competing ‘status- bearing moral 


Creves 
Indian 
each st 


alues. * Among the Arapesh in New and wl 


aa fear of the si stranger on t the part of Guinea, | ‘according to Margaret Mead, the 

primitive people is not only. based on their word “enemy” ’ is synonymous with stranger. 

dread of his breaking the sacred codes Their world is divided between two ‘groups 
thus -affronting the gods through ignorance of people, relativ es, and enemies or strangers, 
¢ or malice, but also because of their ap- — They are the bogeymen in children’s s lives, | 


a prehensiveness of the dangerous _magic he te mocked and outwitted. “Upon 


with | 
details 
He de: 


wees 


may bring along with him. “Of all the all the hostility that is disallowed i 
sources of danger none are more dreaded by _ the group is (thus) ) actively displaced.” The 
the savage than magic and witchcraft” states ‘parents mutter and place all the mis fortunes 
‘Sir James Frazer in The Golden Bough; ‘that happen to them at the door of st trangers. 
- “and he suspects all strangers of practicing © “The child is led to believe that hostility 


these black arts. To guard against the bene itself is a a “feeling that exists only between 


comer. 
North 
slobber 
within 


elabora 


ful influence exerted voluntarily or involun- strangers Separa' 
™ 

> _ THE COVENANT RITUA 


__ Newcomers are regarded with hostility ! by In case the stranger is allow ed to stay 


-~pre- literates because they may also offend for any length of time, he inv variably mus t 
their ancestors and the spirits of the dead. undergo ritual which is designed to 
Ancestors as well as as cut him off from his previous connections 
g 
more definite part of the social group among and prepare him for some limited — 


primitive people than in the case of more ship with his host; a “degrouping” and “r 


The strang enters 
advanced communities. e stranger enters grouping process ensues. These | 


Semitic 
traditic 
Syrians 
conside 
he doe 
Among 


the: jurisdiction the dead of variously described by anthropologists known. 
region. He is unknown to them and is ig- as “Rites of Passage,” “Rites of Initiation,” 2 scribes 
norant of the code e and etiquette of behavior “Purificati on,” etc. These are ceremonial bolizes 
towards the spirits. forms that do not carry with them any lations! 
Regarding the stranger ras an enemy ail emotional overtones. The stranger remains [fF is assc 
be barred under all circumstances is a com- an outsider and is not incorporated into the _ The e: 
attitude among primitive communities. life of the host tribe. He is: merely being | blood 
Hei is the enemy ‘who must be exterminated - disinfected from foreign magic and divested [a bond 
met. Among the tribes in Northern of evil forces which may lodge within him a 
Australia, the stranger ‘is speared unless or cluster about him. His power ‘to do evil sharing 
gives evidence that he is a sacred messenger. is thus neutralized. aie in discussing the | partaki 


In stranger er throughout the purification rite says: “We know that early 


ime, 
* Harry Elmer Barnes ond Howard Becker. Margaret W oni. The Stranger: : A Study in 


‘Social Thought from Lore to Science. I. 


Boston: 
Heath and Co., 1938. pp. 13-14. | 


Sir Frazer. The Golden (I Vol. 


Social Relationship. New York: Columbia Univer- { 
sity: Press, 1934. pp. 80-81 for a fuller account. a 
__ * Margaret Mead. Sex and Temperament in Three 
Primitive —_ New York: :W illiam Morr 
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ATTITUDES TO TI THE STRANGE 
an tends in great fear of the magic in Hebrew 


“strangers, that he resorts to a variety ritual. 

ceremonies order t to protect: himself “The 2 a migratory, no- 
against it either when he admits strangers to & madic_ people with a “Semitic | cultural heri- | 

his own country or when he enters. the tage, incorporated this covenant ritual 

ritory of another.””® their tradition. The Covenant with Abraham 


. These rites of separation take many forms. _ is based on the sharing of blood with | the 
S| deity through the ceremony of circumcision 
7 and marks the initiation of the 


Seach steangee to be bitten n a large black ants Israelite into the tribe. In the story of the 


and when his body was completely covered flight from Egypt in Exodus, the blood ‘of 
with: bites, allowed him e1 entrance, . Frazer the Paschal lamb smeared “upon the door 
details” a variety of “purification ceremonies. posts of the J Israelites “marked: them off as 
He describes ceremonies wherein the new- _ being members 0 of the group and thus saved 
comer passes through fire water. He from the depredations of the Angel 
cites practice in in Borneo of smearing the of Death, who ‘ ‘passed- over” their — 
blood of a recently killed fowl on a “new- and spared them. 
comer among the Sioux Indians of 
North America the stranger is wept and SEMITIC 
_ slobbered over before he is permitted to come - ‘The life of the early Hebrews in ‘many 
within the tribal settlement. other respects resembled that of other primi- 
In some instances, rites of passage are tive Semitic groups. “The more we learn — 
elaborated “into three stages: of the world of W estern. 
Separation, (2) Rites of Preparation, and Asia, the more similarities we discover be- 
G ) Rites of Incorporation. _ Rites s of In- tween them and the Hebrews,’ > states J. M. a 
corporation | have been prev alent among the Powis Smith.® The tradition of the “pro- 
"Semitic peoples “who have long” held toa = stranger” grew out of the nomadic life = 
tradition of hos spitality. The _ Arabs s, the the Semites. As pointed out by W. 
Re Syrians, and. the ancient | Hebrews s seem to “eaten Smith ‘ “from earliest time “of Semitic 
consider the : stranger a as a a ‘guest so” long as io lawlessness of the desert in which 


he does not belong to an enemy group. every stranger is an enemy has been oa 
. 
Among the Semites the Rites of Incorpora- _ pered by the principle that the guest is 
have e been elaborated into what is inviolable.’?° The Hebrews incorporated 
known as the “covenant ‘Titual.” ’ Wood de- this folkway in into their tradition. 
scribes it: “As generally “performed, it sym- ‘That the Hebrews inherited this. practice 
~ bolizes the establishment of a bond of re- of hospitality from their Semitic forebears 
7 lationship with mutual obligation and which and f from their nomadic past i is evidenced 
is” associated with profound sentiment. a number of instances described in ‘the 
BPs exchange of blood or the spilling of ancient book of Genesis, practices which — 
blood upon the threshold establishes such | _ find parallels among present day Arabs. W e 
a bond of unity. The stranger thus becomes are told of Lot who not only endangered his _ 
4 blood member. of the group. This blood own life but was willing to jeopardize the — 
‘sharing ceremony ended in honor of his daughters in order that he give 
partaking. Thus salt and wine became, to strangers who were visiting Sodom 


‘blo d substitutes and still and Gomorrah The — the 


* Sir James | Frazer. Folk Lore i in the old Testa- M. Powis Smith, al Their 
ment. New York: The Macmillan Co., » 1927. ‘Times. Chicago: The of Chicago Press, 


"Sir James Frazer. The Golden pp. 1 194- W. Robertson Smith, Lectures o on the Religion 
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braham gav three strangers ‘nln Biblical literature, ingrained in custom and 
pase way, washing their feet. and ceremony, the» ‘precept, kind to the 
spreading food before them is another il- stranger,” became the silver ‘cord which 
_lustration of ty pical Semitic hospitality. linked the > early memories of the people 
These strangers” are designated in the Bible their religious: and ethical concepts and ma- 
-as angels of the Lord, a _ belief that is in jor social | values. From offering a passerby 
line with those held by some primitive peo-— raiment, as Abraham did follow- 
and shared by the Greeks and the Ro- ing Semitic custom, to. the opening se 
that guests may be gods or their Tepre- e of the Passover ritual: anyone 
sentatives in disguise. No chances should who is hungry come and eat”; and to the 
therefore be taken with any guest who Bi dictum: “thou shalt not ab! 
either be a benefactor or a or a powerful source  Edomite for he is your brother. Thou shalt 
however, went much be- - stranger in his land” (Deuteronomy 23-7), 
yond this simple type of Semitic hospitality. or ‘and if a stranger sojourn” ye in 
_ They used these mores as a base upon which sy our land, thou shalt not vex him but tl ne 
they involved and _concep- stranger that dwelleth you ‘shall be 


unto you as one born ‘among you, and thou 
the process s: “The precepts. of the shalt love him as thyself, for ye were J 
Pentateuch did not ‘create... on an alto- strangers” in the land of Egy pt” (Leviticus 
gether free basis but only reshaped and 19-33) is a jump in cultural -develop- 
modelled i in accordance w ith a more ‘spiritual ment. extract 
doctrine. Their concept and treatment of books of the ‘Bible, in ing le 
stranger is a good example | of the evo- ‘Exodus and in “the: ‘Priestly documents agains' 

lution” of a culture complex | from a simple Let 'iticus, we first come across They 
tribal. folkway into philosophy to o guard and protect the stranger: : “Ye shall ligion 


trine that became a universal ideal. have one manner of law, as well as for the -countr 

_ The sense of being. a stranger was burned — : as to 
= | 


deeply into the at very npo 


import 
of it Salo W 


tude t 
Ww means “the n man who came is “oft ye | law as 
‘from across the river.’ The very progenitor were slaves. codifier keeps jogging quently 
of the gr group, , Abraham, the traditional father the Israelite’s s memory to stir him with com- 
of his people, who was first given | the appe- eee and ‘thus, by recalling past h 
aon Ivri,” was s regarded at the very group experience, aims to justify the « concern 
start of his. a newcomer, a for- for the newcomer and alien. 
eigner and an “alien by those among whom In the book of Deuteronomy, we get a 
“he settled. He is described in the Bible . as greater elaboration of the code. Since os ; 
the: wandering shepherd Sheik, a stranger book is considered the product of a 
in many Tands, w ho had to o adjust himself to of reform which swept | through Palestine — 
culture of his hosts. The ‘manner between the 6th ‘ath centuries B.C. 
which he purchased land for a family burial | brought about by the fiery preaching of 
--pilot after the death of his wife Sara, is an ‘the early prophets, it is to be. expected at 
the treatment of the stranger be 
toms of his adopted group. (Genesis 23) = corded considerable space. We find nine sepa- — 
: injunctions, , each detailed a and ‘explicit. 
STRANGER The stranger should receive his wage be: 
| 
THE BIBLE fore sundown; he has the same right as all 


Permeating the | tradition, , echoing through who are poor and to follow the 
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collect the fruit that has been overlooked became urbanized, exilic 

« unpicked in the gardens and vineyards. - prophets, who were either country people or a 

7 ‘There were, however, certain restrictions __ shepherds inveighed against the evils of city | _—— 
‘the: stranger had to bide by. He could not life and extolled the simple and 1 homely — 

become a member of the congregation of virtues of the nomad. Their claim’ was that 
Israel unto the third "generation (Deuter- >. the vices of civil and urban life will be ex- — 

_ onomy 2 23-8) ; a native could receive interest. terminated through revival of pure, primi- aa 
on loans from a stranger, but not from _ tive life. 14 That social inequalities will give 
another native. (Baron claims that this was way to” equal rights as in the days of old a 
probably due to the fact that the stranger, was the essence of the preaching of . Amos, — 

usually a merchant, used capital Hosea, Malachi the first Isaiah. 
for immediate profit. He was also uncertain preached the simple virtues of _ kinship, 
as to the length of his residence, while the brotherhood, hospitality, charitable 

a farmer, borrowed money sharing prevalent during the glorified days 

as a mortgage on his farm or for seeding of nomadism. They preached the return 

; purposes. / A loan to the stranger was there- _ to. the Golden Age when might will be no ‘ 

fore” made at a considerably greater risk. )?2 more and the Messiah, ; a descendant of the 

- Nor could a stranger | become # ruler in House of David, the shepherd king, will lead a 


Israel (Deuteronomy 17- 15), although 


all peoples into an era of peace; when mili- 
ing the Second Commonwealth, 514 B.C.-70 tary might will vanish and “nation shall not 
ap., there were rulers of foreign lift up “sword against nation.’ Baron sees 


extraction. This proscription against assum- these prophetic doctrines as a ‘complete ac- 

_ ing leadership in- political | life did not hd ceptance of all differences among peoples E> 
against the religious practices of the stranger. ethos offers "prospects s for the coexist- 
were permitted to. practice their re- of ‘stocks, 

ligion bring sacred objects into the full 


et priests for their ministration. Dr. stranger from a primitive folkway into he 


as to build temples for their of the attitude to the 


Salo W. Baron summarizes the Biblical atti- ideal of the brotherhood of man, not only — 
tude to the stranger: “T he Deuteronomic -marks— basic differences between. the atti- 
law as well as the pre-exilic prophets tudes of pr primitive people and that of a 
quently refer to this half foreign element group like the Hebrews, but also 
the population _T hey stress, as a rule, the illustrates the historic and social processes 
moral if not the legal obligation of the Is- = that set them apart. I shall describe later 
to protect | these strangers” against how mobility, ‘geographical and vicinal fac- 
‘oppression enough tors, historical cultural experiences 
history’ is involved to support all. Hebrew attitude. 
injunctions, Israelites b being reminded _—Primitiv man, in his attitude to the 7 
7 time and again that they also had been stranger, by | contrast to the flowering | of this” J 
strangers in the land of Egypt. The attitude attitude among the Hebrews into a doctrine 
the Deuteronomist is favorable even to that ‘places: all races on an equal footing, is 
the full fledged foreign the victim of his: isolation cultural 
contacts. This resulted in an inflexible ‘social 


virtues were forgotten by | 
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Salo w. Baron. A Social and Religious History 
of the Jews. Vol. 1. New York: Columbia Univ ersity 
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and hence mentally immobile. As becomes “the” progenitor 
de emonstrated by Franz Boas in “his” The omy King David and in the other, the 
Mind of the Primitive Man, the primitiv ‘maid through intermarriage saves 

mentally as W ell equipped as civilized man. her people. 

Environment, he points | “out, plays : an all Social change played a considerable pert 
important and affects custom and giving: the Hebrew a readiness in accept- 

lief. These are, however, based primarily in ing strangeness and the stranger. The no- 

on ‘cultural conditions, which in dunidees madic Israelite invaded the land of Canaan 5 


are due to historic causes, “Cultural stage and Possessed it. Thus they only 


is essentially a phenomena dependent upon acquired a country but a new w way of life #4 - betwee 
historical causes, regardless of race.”"* Thus as well. In the words of George Foot Moore, § 4 the ar 
what determines. the growth of a culture “Speaking generally, the nomadic elements dor 
cumulativ ely as well as in quality and refine- _ are original constituents of the religion of . - period 

_ ment is a tradition exposed to cultural con-— Jehovah, and the agricultural rites are en- Ns type ( 

tacts affected cultural “changes; grafted upon it. ™ This cultural change was, 
these new experiences are | then —— soon followed by the development of an. | “has co 
ized, recorde d, and ‘interpreted, and in time urban civilization and brought about a in two 


may become “part of the tradition of the” transformation ‘of their of social culture 
organization from a a Toose triba democracy 4 

to an authoritarian 1 monarchy. | 


6 AND RECORDED While a multiplicity of cultural contacts 
0 


cand i inner cultural change gave the Hebrews wn 
‘The attitudes of ‘the: Hebrews to the lowered resistance to strangers, and ac 


‘stranger evolved and became differentiated adaptability as well as mental “mobility, it _groups 

intellectualized as they moved away their literacy, their ability to abstract expansi 
¢ from vicinal isolation and became ext and record, that preserved these attitudes — an ide 
to cultural contacts and “cultural change. and made possible their refinement by st | | i ie 
Palestine , the land they chose to settle in : ceeding generations. Their 1 writings kept « cer- §& “ces 

was | at the crossroads of the: world. Peri- tain historic lessons fresh and gave their sonality 
odically overrun possessed by stronger attitudes and concepts continuity. a his min 
peoples ¢ on the way to conquest, the Hebrews ennial minority, ever a stranger, and never conflict 
_ lived between the wheels of the chariots of a nation. ong s at the mercy of the might of 
a conquerors. Their history is a the majority, it was no more than good 


story of movement from subjection to sub- mo sense for the group to propagate the com- 


WAN 


J 


- 
3 


PERS 


It begins with slavery” in Egypt. mon origin of all men, pit the might of the 
pen against the sword ‘and educate the m ma- 
tum by the Hittites, Philistines, Assyrians, jority in t the acceptance protection of 
etc. "pre. the minority. The prophets proclaimed this. 
quently sc scattered and sent into many “exiles ; sound lesson, gave it poetic grandeur and» 
after 722 B.c., they were exposed to infinite drove it: it with zeal and fervor into the con- is t, con 
contacts other cultures. Their early sciousness of the Hebrew. ‘They intellectual- teacher.’ 
- literature, the stories of “Ruth” and - ized their attitude to the stranger and gave tion to 
— “Eather, ” which are ascribed by Bible stu- the concept vastness and depth. All men are — point of 
Stu: 
dents to the period of the First Exile (sr4-_ strangers, they taught, living by God’s Fin relati 
B.C.) illustrate the attitude to foreigners bounty, Sojourners in His land, for “the the role 
which they absorbed. In each story, the her- earth is the Lord’s.” There is no dividing 
inter-marries. In one instance the alien line between the oppressor oppressed. Robe 
ate mo aatives, ae foreigners, no home 
Franz Boas. The Mind of “the: Primitive or § are ‘Study im 
Man. “New York: The Macmillan Co., torr, 
249. For a fuller discussion of environment, the 
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ATTITUDES TO THE STRANGER» 


God. This is te men to variably he becomes, relative to his. cultural 
adopt and follow. _ The Hebrew has only milieu, the individual with the wider hori- 


been chosen toc carry” and deliver this mes- zon, the keener intelligence, the more de- 
tached and rational viewpoints. The marginal 


sage an and therefore must live ‘differently as 
‘man is relatively the more civilized human 


a servant of the Lord. 
being. He occupies the position which has 
JEWISH M. ARGINALITY been historically that of the Jew in the 
1 


8. AN ATTITUDE GROWS INTO A PHILOSOPHY 
summary, we see the following major 


. factors activ ating and moulding the attitude | 
to the stranger on the part of the Hebrews, — 
which" were absent in environment of 


ve 


“Most likely the inner conflict which 


_ modern Jews i are heir to, | the pull and tug 
between cultures must have afflicted 
the ancient Hebrew as ‘well. Living under 


a dominant culture at different “historic 
— produced in many the 


ype of character described by Robert E. — 
as a “ “marginal man,” “ the primitive: (1) a a multiplicity of 
condemned to live in two societies and CMtacts; social changes within the 
in two, not merely diffuse but antagonistic, group; (3) historic experiences which were a 
cultures."* individual considers him- recorded and taught “succeeding | genera- 
self a stranger, in between cultures. In a ations and made sacred in ritual and cere- & 

sensitive and intelligent person this feeling prop 
translates itself into a detached view of one’s experience into a 
own as well as other cultures, a tolerance versal ‘Thus, the primitive’s atti- 
and acceptance of members of other ethnic tude of fear and suspicion brought about 
groups and, as in the case of the prophet, an his vicinal isolation and mental im- 
of ethnocentrism into a world view, mobility in Hebrew culture | 
n identification of self with humanity, because of environmental and historical 

Stonequist _ gives” clear analysis of the causes. On 1 the one hand, we get rigid cul- 
“The marginal man is the key per- er- tural forms which bring about greater iso- a 


sonality in the conflict of cultures. It is in lation vitiated, even more so, by the dread ~ 

his mind that the cultures come together, 4 and treatment of t the stranger as an enemy, 
conflict ond ‘eventually work out some kind while in the ¢ case of the Hebrew, because of 
of mutual | adjustment and interpenetration. 


He is the crucible of cultural fusion. . . . experience, we find the interpretation and 
Th Thus the practical efforts of the marginal 


— 


OF Mi 


< 


elaboration of an attitude into a philosophy . 

person to solve his own problem lead d him which in time became the basis for the 
ethical religions of mankind. The Hebrew 
‘attitude to the stranger became the spring- 


consciously or unconsciously to change the © 
situation itself. His interest may shift from 
himself to > the objective conditions and board to a Cluster of principles which ‘set 


launch him upon the “career national- forth that man should be free to live any- 4 
conciliator, _interpreter, ‘reformer, or where and receive treatment and protection 


on a ‘par r with ‘the native born. Out of it 7 


a 


“point view This man ; assumes, 
‘in relation to the world in which he lives 
= role of a stranger and cosmopolit n, In- 


* Robert E. Park in the “Introduction” p. xv 

to Everett V. Stonequist The Marginal Man 

Study in Personality and Culture Conflict. New 

‘York: Charles Scribner and Sons, 1937. 
Everett Stonequist. Man. 


fraternity.” From ‘thou shalt have man- 


ner of law for the stranger a as the home born” “ 
is but a short step to the Bill of Rights. The 
attitude and practices ; regarding the stranger — 
thus serve as a barometer to the cultural | 
tage of a society and are an indication of its 
se on the scale of what the western 1 world 
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L TECHNOL OGY : \ND 7 be HE COURT S IN MODERN T TIME 7 4 


SWANN” HARDING ‘ingly 
ane Falls Church, Virginia questi 
years” agp the Co Congress of the eligible fo for reinstatement regardless of their proble 
United States ‘made a a fundamental conduct under stress. 
change in the status of labor by Thus part of the protection offered by the — Tent 
enacting law to safeguard the rights of act was withdrawn. the same day the sion 
self- organization and collectiv e bargaining, Court also held that an employer had aright clusive 
ce 


the National Labor Rela- dismiss an employee ee for | breach of 


tions Board. This legislation on a broad mat- . ‘tract, whereupon he ‘became free to bargain 
ter of basic social and ¢ economic policy was with other workers. It held also that the 
ol later nullified in part, not by a board of - Labor Board must always adduce substan- — ontrov 


experts in | the social but by a a tial evidence for its actions as its discretion- kind 1 
- group of experts in law. pean ary power was severely limited. This, Jus- [JF qualifie 
on February 27, 1939, the ‘Supreme tices Black and Reed declared, “permitted 
Court of the United States i in the person ‘of the Court illegally review and overrule The 

- ae Chief Justice Hughes, but with Justices the Board’s findings of fact, though the law courts) 
Reed and B lack dissenting, "drastically gave the Board judicial power too tec 
amended this act. "The cases then before the The merits of these cases do not here -conside! 
court concerned the relationship of the “concern us. We only ask why broad social only ir 

“tonal Labor Relations Board with Fansteel and economic ‘policies: are decided by Florida 

Metallurgical Corporation, the Columbian courts, in last analysis by the Co, et 
_Enameling, ‘Sands Manufacturing Court, rather. than by boards of experts? the brog 

Compan We call this an age of science. Why do we use its 

; The facts were | as follows: : Certain em- not resort to qualified specialists for the de- enterpri 
a = had engaged in illegal and provoca- — termination of basic ‘national policies, in- _ As Ju 

tive acts. Thereupon certain of their e stead of to august groups of lawyers how- Court’s 
ployees started a sit- -down strike. This the ever respectable and learned? hould 
court held to be unlawful and high-handed Even in the stress of war it is important to unit me 
ce - _ Procedure. . Though the buildin gs and the 7 remember that peace w will come. Unless dur- stance t 
e equipment of the employ ers were carefully ing that peace we construct a better world J) overall § 
by the strikers, the court held the may as well not have won the war. In tain ¢ 
sit-down to be a violent seizure of the prem- this stress we may have forgotten the 
ises. The fact that the employ ers had used credible Supreme Court controversy of Justice 
« unfair labor practices, hence had not clean 38 which was carried on by both sides in ‘Perfect 1 
hands, ignored. The conduct of the: emotional rather than intellectual terms. courage 
‘strikers was held to absolve the employ er What is worse, the really important question one to € 
from any duty of re-employing them. at issue was ignored. Justice 
the dissenting justices The progress of science technology of 
tated, the Court “legislated ‘that workers has, in recent years, completely invalidated the entir 
i could not have. the protection the Congress the idea that individuals lacking highly prove his 
4 sought to give them under the Labor Act. % specialized training and experience: can pas could rij 

the employer might discharge any intelligent judgment upon complex technical 
striker with or without ‘cause; he was obli- In other words, it is anachronistic Means. 
gated only to recognize labor’s rights of to” trained per Py 
 self- f-organization collective bargaining. the determination of our n and mot 

But, contrary to ‘the plain intent of the There is 

that 


Congress, strikers would no longer remain 


at 


SOCIAL TI 


we the legal decision ‘the render more efficient. 
final with regard to technical matters. Court ignored. 

The cases presented to our courts increas- However, Justices Cardoza and Stone, 
ingly tend also to involve highly complex separate dissent, held that chain 
questions in the s specialized f fields of ‘phy sical, did have broad social and economic - signifi 
biological, economic, and social science. Such cance not shared by local businesses. They 


of their _- can only | be solved intelligently by felt the State was right in regarding county — 
exports, boundaries as ‘lines of cleavage between 
by the. Tentatively this would mean such exten- what would be regarded local and as 
lay ‘the of judicial notice, based on the con- national enterprises. But the ‘Teal need fora 
a right clusive fact findings of expert. administra- board of qualified experts” to rule on the 
of tive courts, as would facilitate the expert utility and value of chain stores to Florida 
bargain “decis ion of questions arise. Judicial consumers w went” unmet. 
hat the notice should then be extended to all non- non- The sa same thing was true in the case of | 
ubstan- controversial technical propositions, Appalachian | Coals, Inc. et al. vs. The 
cretion regarding which consensus of United States of America, Opinion read by 
qualified "opinion is agreed by ov OV overwhelming Chief Justice Hughes o on March 1 3, 1933+ 
| majority, The case concerned a group of bituminous 
The cases the Supreme and nies which pr ed thre 
yverrule e cases e Supreme ( othe panies p oduced t ee-fourths Fe 
the law courts) | are called upon to decide are much ~ of the coal in a certain region. They w anted $ 
technical in most instances | even to make uniform c contracts and thus control 


the enterprise if found repugnant. which would be passed to consumers 


As Justice Roberts said, in rendering the the form of cheaper, more efficient service. 


ot considered intelligently by p persons Except for Justice McReynolds, the 
7 social only in the law. Take for instance the Court thought this monopoly warranted, re- 
by th Florida Chain Store | Case, Louis K. L iggett gardless of the: Anti-Trust ‘Laws. a 
y the x 
upreme et al, vs. Florida. This hinged upon To circumvent these laws the Court con- q 
xperts? the broad question of whether a a State should “tended that the local producers’ consolidated 
do we “use its taxation system to crowd out an sales agency would effect “great economies 

be 


ies, 

Court’ opinion, it did seem that no State short, the monopoly would be a good one, 

tax consumers | 

rtant to merely because of fortuitous circum- fied in its favor. ‘The Court believed ‘that 


sg dur- stance that some such units (of the same only “bad” combinations would ‘ ‘anduly”” 
r world overall group) stood a few feet outside cer- competition and thus be illegal. 


should have the right unfairly to taxa trade justified by its works, Even consumers testi- 
var. In ‘tain county lines—for that it Here the Anti-Trust Laws Ww ere used to 


‘UNWERSITY 


var. In a 
the in- amounted to. But the dissenters, led by foster monopoly rather to destroy ‘it. i 
f 1937 Justice Brandeis, held that a State had a In 1 the Chain Store case a monopoly had 
ides in perfect right to use its taxing power to “been regarded as malign. As Robert L. 
terms. courage the establishment of chain stores Hale showed in the Columbia Law Review 
uestion “and to encourage that of independents. for March 1934, the Supreme Court has 
"a Justice Brandeis held this was legitimate — the past taken action regarding all sorts of 7 
nology of. a legitimate weapon. He r reviewed business enterprises, whenever it regarded 
lidated | the entire history of the corporation law to these as “affected with public interest.” ad 7 
“highly prove his point. He was sure that any State. 
could: rightfully prohibit a business it ree In the Milk Control Board | case ‘indeed 
chnical Sarded “noxious” by | any “legitimate” Justice Roberts went so far as to say that 
istic means. But the real point is whether chain “there | is no closed class s or category” of 
or independent stores better, more efficiently, business affected with public interest.” For 
tional and d more economically _ serve consumers. 4 it must be determined “in each case W 


There” is evidence that they very often do circumstances vindicate the challenged r 1 


and, that a little judicious regulation would lation as a reas 


es. 


| 
q 
> 
7 


‘sovereign with 


‘monetary commission of qualified experts 


to judge such matters with competence. rf 
; _ Again i in the cases of Schechter Poultry 
Comm “vs. s. United States, the N.R.A. case 
decided flay 27, 1935; United States of 


Justice Taft, were very ‘liberal in ‘this. con- 
though even he drew ‘the line 


re-sale price of theatre tickets unconstitu- 

tional. “Justice Stone was thoroughly right America vs. Receiver of Hoosac Mills Corp., 

_when he said that : the phrase ‘ “affected with the A.A.A. case decided ‘January 6, 1036; 

_ public interest” was “too vague and illusory and George Ashwandler et al. vs. Tennessee 

carry us very far. ” Again we see need Valley Authority, decided February 17, 

for a a board of qualified experts to render 19 36, legally ‘qualified judges who were. 

expert decisions in such matters. in ‘the highly technical | questions 
In the case of New York State Ice Co. _ concerned rendered the decisions. 

vs. Liebmann, the Supreme Court refused to a Each case had broad social and economic 

foster what certainly appears to have been implications. ‘Yet i in an irrele- 

very efficient and economically justified 


Nebbia’s conviction was sustained for sell- tu 
milk at less than nine cents a quart, 
though neither a State franchise nor a tent experts, facts 
“monopoly sisted. In this case the State 
was held justified | by the Constitution in 
legislatively promoting the public welfare 
by means of any economic policy it thought nomically sound, We simply have the opinion 
best. ofa group of sincere legal students on their 
Possibly ‘the decision in all these cases constitutionality, which is irrelevance. 
was legally correct, though that seems hat more, , Supreme Court: justices: 
bious in view of the Court’ freedom in often emphasize their awareness of the fact 


self-reversal. time to time Court de- that they ‘pass upon legality alone and have 
no concern: with the basic questions which 


did 
d 


‘ 


a cisions must be sound economically, so-— 


cially, and technically by the “aw of al 
averages, but. that is accidental. ‘Tt cannot | times they glory i in ignoring important social 


That is emotion, 
not reason, We should have a permanent 


“monopoly. In the Milk Control Board case in se 


render an expert” judgment. We do not 
know even yet whether certain of these 
Government agencies were socially and eco- 


are of real importance to the Nation. At 


- consideration by qualified individuals in the 


cisions. They assert that their concern is 


VUNIVERSIty OF 


be regarded as the deliberate result. of mature and economic ¢ consequences of their de- 
rn = laws not with their consequences. At 
In celebrated cases, Nortz vs. times they give vent to such sentiments as. 
_ United States and Norman VS. . Baltimore & this” from Justice McReynolds in n the Milk 
Ohio R.R. Co., decided February 18, 1935; Control Board case: 
regulation of our monetary system in a Grave concern — 
2 time of economic crisis, as it would have 


rights of others nor obstruct judicial appraise: 
fore” an expert board. Instead it was con- ment of measures proposed for relief. The ulti- 


cerned with the problem of whether the mate welfare of the producer, like that of every 
Government contracted legally deliver other cl class, requires dominance of the Consti- 
25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, or to tution. . And zealously to uphold this in all parts” 
deliver one ‘dollar of whatev er gold value is the highest duty entrusted to the cour 


Congress chose. to give it. 


In this case Justice McReynolds actually - Again, in 1 the Home Building and Loan 

dissented because he claimed to view “re- case, Justice Sutherland had this to say in 
pudiation and ‘Spoliation of citizens by ms dissent regarding the merits of a shal, 
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passed to relief to the oppressed struction of the Constitution,” and warned 


of mo mortgaged property: =that the “courts are not the only 


quite agree with the opinion a the agency of f government that must be 
that whether the legislation under review is to have capacity to gc govern.’ ’ They s said that — 
wise or unwise is a matter with which we have _ the Court as well as the - Congress might “un- 


nothing to do, Whether it is likely to work well happily” falter or be mistaken in the per-— 


or work ill presents a question entirely irrelevant _ formance of their constitutional duty.” ” But 
to the issue. The legitimate we 


, technical decision or social more aid to sound administrativ 
“this case even the socalled but much decisions than es so long as their 
mis sunderstood « ‘“iberal” element of the attitude remains legalistic. The Supreme 
Court, , while making an extensive review Court controversy should have turned on 
of the effects of the existing economic emer- — the question of the anachronism of courts” 
gency, carefully a avoided all discussion of the when it came to decide moot t questions in the © 
wisdom or unwisdom of the ee neld of science, economics, , technology, so; 
their prev ailing opinion. ciology, agriculture, industry, and other 
However, the Bituminous. coi of specialized spheres of human activity. The 


Justice Sutherland delivered the opinion of extension of administrative cc courts “should | 
Court. Here he admitted , surprisingly have been advocated by someone. 

enough, that the protection of the public Administrative courts 
interest, health, comfort; _ the conser- posed of specialists and experts 

- vation of privately owned coal; the mainte- fied in | their subjects as ascertained by the 
nance of just relations between producers — equivalent of a civil service examination. — 
and employers; and ‘the promotion of 1 the They should make findings o of fact. These 
general” welfare “it may be conceded, accepted as final, which was 
— objects of great worth.” But so long as the contention of Justice Black. ‘in his opinion -_ 
Constitution blocked ‘the path these on Federal Trade Commission vs. Standard 

siderations were disregarded. Education Society, et al., delivered for the 

In the N.R.A. case Chief Justice coe Court November 8 , 1937. He held that the 
wrote: “It is not the province of the court —Commission’s— fact finding was final and i- | 
to consider the economic advantages or dis- that the Court had no right to pick and — 
adv antages ‘of such a centralized | system (of — choose : among the facts to arrive at itm 

_ government), It is sufficient to say that ae contrary to those > of the Commission , The 
Federal Constitution does ‘not provide for Commission is ‘an administrative 
In the A.A.A. case the entire ~The Commission’s s members may not all 
swung around the power of Congress” to be experts, it is a progressive tribunal 
authorize processing taxes, But, + Jus ‘for modern times the 
tice Roberts said for the Court: “The ques- 

_ tion is not what power the Federal Govern- _ tis true but are under no obligation to 
_ ment ought to have but what po powers in fact credit them even when they are in general 
have been given people.” No such with | one another. . Authoritative 


powers were found. cientific has no in court 


M ss 
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experts 


to any” ‘rational ‘program of court 
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s Corp., 
nnessee That may satisfy the Court, but then some not with their | 
ry 17, 
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mis. Store, Brandeis, and Cardoso, dissented. it. The extens 
found the A.A.A. act constitutional findings mad 

d Loan because it authorized “a levy unquestionably 
Say 2 § within the taxing power of Congress.” The — 
a State accused the majority of “a tortured con 


“AMERIC. AN SOCIOLOGIC. AL REVIEW 


Actually “the most conservative egalists document procured before a new ice plant | The 
increasingly to consider basic facts’ as” could be built, ‘aroun: 
_ did Justice McReynolds in the T.V.A, case. se. However, the court proved in the main ~cedurt 
He reviewed the subject of the generation concerned with legality; so precedents were JF have’ 
sale of power by government, but he cited. But there ‘was also evinced a full lawyel 
also held that the of social and economic conditions under 
appear “if under the thin mask of disposing f 


in Oklahoma, of technological and scien- techni 
of property the United States can enter ‘into — tific p progress, and of the necessity of bring. ; scienti 
the business of generating, transmitting, ing consumption and production into better 


selling power.” ” This i is absurd, balance a society where so many were 
4 


In the Milk Control Board case the technologically yed. T he dissenters 
opinions bristled with economic data, though lost, but they did well. They lost perhaps 
the opinion of Justice Roberts contained just because they were too scientific and 

ie The whole trend of milk production an and But, at best, they were - merely trying to ia 
distribution in New York State, its place a as do by indirection what should be done de- 
a8 dietary essential, various State efforts liberately by” properly qualified experts. 
control commodities for, consumer benefit, Such ¢ experts should assemble the facts care- 
3 | the 1 necessity for curtailing the free enjoy- fully and without bias. The facts should be -situatic 
‘ment of private property were all discussed. presented quietly, _unemotionally, and | “the m me 
$ gal precedents were nonetheless cited tainly not by lawy er-ranting methods to the inasc 
ig as compelling. Finally the Court said that: me board. Experts to man the boards - drawin, 
ie / “The Constitution does not secure to any- could be selected from different - specialties 


inquiry 


one liberty to conduct his business in such and professions by | - civil service means, the ly dive 
it as to inflict injury upon the public composition of the particular board varying “public 
7 at large, or even any substantial group of _ with the kind of question to be conside ed. conteal 
people.” ” So. the re review of the stood dis- he board would also hold priv ate dis- “ology ‘ 
regarded. cussions and would finally adjudicate ona power. 
A man named Liebmann to to put basis of the facts as ascertained and in the “general, 
i. 4 up a plant in Oklahoma City which was al- light of current social, economic, scientifi of ao 
ready well supplied by the New State Tce an and _ technological conditions. The 
ae which protested. In discussing this New would, if necessary in some cases, deal with pein 
| State Ice case, the majority of the Court the purely legal factor, but would “3F dam 
merely groped around in arguments about administrative tribunal’s findings of re 
abridged constitutional liberties, whereas without question. Only thus could our 
dissenters made a full review of ‘the br broad national | policies decided intelli. (1) 
problem placing it in its economic and social gently. Today they are usually” decided 


obliquely or by subterfuge. and usually with 


SS policy context. They sought to prove that, 
given the Oklahoma climate and the eco- as little ‘Teference to the relevant facts “plied? 
nomic level of its < average citizen, ice manu- possible. = valuable 


€ facturing was affected with public interest F ‘or the Supreme Court i is still called upon peng 


in that ‘state adjudicate by traditional and obsolete 
In their dissent in the New State Ice case, legalistic procedures highly technical and ‘jane ; 


tope 
Justices Brandeis | and Stone made an ex- scientific questions 1 which could be rev iewed permi 


tensive appeal to the facts, w hereas Justice properly only by impartial boards of experts. = sis, 
_ Sutherland’ s opinion stuck to arid legalism. Yet, whereas disputants argued a few years c a 
_ The actual question | was whether ice manu- ago about the mere size of the court, its ‘Melegh 

e in Oklahoma could be regarded asa “speed of operation, the age or putative lib- American 
Kimb 


895- 96 


St 

2 

> 

| 

- 

venience and necessity must be made and the probier UNGISCU | 


sion should have centered This is one of the most important prob- 
‘around the anachronistic methods and pro- lems we now face after the war. The 


1e main of the national life. It should also sity for highly trained, expestiy qualified 
its were have considered the inadequate training of individuals t to” function in orderly, 
a full” lawyer- judges for. the tasks they y regularly tematic way as fact finding boards of review 
nditions undertake. Modern times ‘modern administrative tribunals is fundamental. 
1 scien- techniques, well as an understanding of W longer 
were 

scenters AS AN AGEN ‘cy OF SOCIAL TRO 
perhaps 
ific and 
lone de- difficulty in the objectives (aims. norms, standards, 
experts. ae existing the theoretical schema control; (2) the power differential 
ts care- NX for the analysis of ‘social control between the agencies of control and persons 
ould be si tions.’ Practically, if not ideally from groups being controlled; (3) the means of 
nd cer- metho odologi ica al standpoint, the elements control; and (4) the forms of control. 
stothe Fin a sche ma for social control should permit The writer has found it necessary to dis- E 

boards: drawing together for integration and further _tinguish between control used to attain spe-- ih 
ecialties “inquiry the findings in such now conceptual-_ cific behavioral norms and control used 
ans, the: divergent fields as public administration, obtain or maintain power itself irrespective : 

varying public opinion, conformity behavior, “social of ‘ethical goals.° The ‘difference: between 


sidered. control of business, social movements, soci- these objectives becomes an important fa factor 
a ology of law and the social psycholog ry “- in the way in which the agencies, means, and 
te on a f f od j 

my ty power. The conceptual framework, if really orms of control are structured in any given 
1 in u general, should allow the productive analysis situation. _ Furthermore, in order 1 to be of 
lentinic, of many diverse ‘social situations: mensurative use objectives of control should 

- without the necessity of inventing, as is is so be stated in terms of a variable relationship — 
often and confusingly done, a whole new set | to customary behavior.* It is really disper- 


of connate for each research project. we sion or deviation of the control objectives _ 


A ecently suggested sy’ system for the an from modal tendencies in behavior of those 
7 alysis of social control includes | the factors being controled which structures the  situa-— 


1) the amount of power; (2) its dist tion 


intelli- 
decided 
lly with | 
facts a 


bution; (3 3) the | ‘purposes ‘for which it is _ The amount of deviation in any eel 
used; and (4) the means by which it is ap- is determined nr the the en on a continuum of 


plied? The writer has found this system - 


valuable when certain modifications aremade S. “‘Timasheft een ethical 
when a logical structuring is arranged and power equilibria, ethical coordination 


and imperative coordination. The Sociology of Law, 


"among: the elements. Rephrased and amended 


& to permit more sy systematic dev elopment ofan = * More simply this is an expression of the anthro-— 

analy sis , the elements of control become: pological distinction between social (customary) be- 

criticisms of social control theory see: A.B. quired Drives in Culture Contact,” American Jour- 

. Hollingshead, “ The Concept of Social Control,” nal of | Anthropology, October- December, 1942; R. 
American Sociological Review, April, 1941; ako, Culture and the Individual,” Jour-— 

Edwin M. Lemert, “The Folkways and Social 4 nal Abnormal and Social 33, 
trol,” American Sociological Review, June, 1942. 

ag Kimball Introductory 1942 anism, 


1939 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGI REE 
norms, either a normal or J-curve, at patterns of organization in ‘the area of social 


agency” ‘of control identifies itself. ‘This control and to demonstrate significant 


_ a identifies with modal norms it automatically a juries, “are set by the common law. A ares 
a decreases deviation, limiting it to the lower source of goals is. state legislation. Both of z 

frequencies at the ends of a curve. ‘This a ac- these are subject to interpretation | in the oral 

- tio gains much personal and group —— = ritten instructions to the jury by the 

for the control agency a and neutralizes poten- particular judge presiding over the jury. The 

tial: opposition. In “ ‘ideal- -typical” terms, the - district ‘attorney, due to his close organiza- 
_ other alternative is identification of the con- tional tie with the grand jury, ordinarily has _ 
trol agency at the extreme end of a in oe an important 1 role in determining | the 
uum ‘of norms. This has the effect of eliminat- direction of its interests. ‘Community press- 
_ures in the nature of complaints from groups - 


and individuals are ‘involved to 


ely from the means of studied did 
As dev iation between controllers and con- not identify _themselv es with | extreme, 
trollees increases, through action of either, a modal attitudes. ‘This was partially due to 
eached where the situation gets the fact that they w were composed of lay per- 

point is reached p yp 
Structured as a struggle for power. sons uninformed as to the common law con- 
this is as much a problem of semantics or ceptions: of grand jury f functions and to the 
putative (spurious?) deviation yn growing out confusion over the interpretation of the stz 
ofa superimposed pattern of institutionalized law regarding specified activities of the grand 
- conflict as it is a problem of genuinely g gross jury. “Ins some cases juries had trouble sepa- 4 
or cumulative deviation, Passive social rating valid complaints from: those 
trol is a form arising from modal identifica- emotionally unstable or politically ambitious. 
tions in control programs or from stabilized -Persons.® caused them to grow exces: 
mores; active social control arises from upper sively skeptical or drove them to a “greater ro 
or lower quartile identifications or that which _ reliance upon the court system for guidance. 
_ comes: from identification with extreme right- Both the judges: in charge of the grand 
hand steps of a J-cun -curve. Each form of con-— hale and the « district attorneys, in spite of 


trol conduces to a characteristic ‘structuring mutual hostility, preferred to conceive of 


sa asl ; ) e Final Report an e Report of the Com- 
_ agents of control a and control | procedures, mittee on Administration of the 1932-33 jury con- 


ae The above “hypothetical formulation has tain long discussions of the difficulties created by 
v been made the subject of testing by data on —- of clarity in the Penal Code, Section 928. This. 


the grand j juries of Los Angeles County. ‘The was also mentioned in the reports of the 1933, 1034), 


data cover the activities of sev enteen grand "*One ftoing types of 


juries” from 1929 through 1945, gathered plaints: (1) persons with no criminal cases; (2) 
from official reports, newspaper files, ‘public persons civilly not criminally wronged; (3) persons 


--Tecords, and personal interviews. “The grand a a personal grudge; (4) neurotics and psy- 
was selected as an agency of control for -chopaths; (5) chronic complainers; (6) political 
wranglers; (7) meritorious cases outlawed; (8) 


this” particular analy because it seemed cases, Report, Los Angeles County 
illustrate refunctionizing of latent Jury, 1931. 
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of power differences found Objectives of Control: In some degree the 

|| d group alignments and their objectives of control for the Los Angeles 
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aincant ‘system rather 
ve forms of control. In instructions to the 1945 jury ‘persons, from whom the j jurors were 
the judge called its membership: he provides a further cue to the normative basis 
gree the liaison between the people and their | for grand jury action. The average age for 
Angeles pointed and elected officers... in the ad- this panel was 52 years. Forty-three per 
Il grand “ministration of justice. . . Wt hen ques- ‘of the panel were female. An occupational 
second ‘tioned personally about “United States analy sis discloses the following structure. 
Both of ‘Supreme Court “decisions defining 
the oral juries differently, one judge admitted TARE 

“by the. hnicall 1 Crass OF MEMBERS OF PANEL FROM = 

whi e it was technically true that granc THE 1945 Los ANGELES C 
ry. The juries were governmental agencies actually 
rganiza-— were instruments of the court. He cited 
ily has as recent trends in judicial attitudes the Class 
1ing the questioning of the sufficiency of evidence in ~~ 

y press grand jury indictments, and also a case 
his own in which he reduced the number of Business 
variable charges from 82 to 56 on grounds of * 
up the Farmer (Citrus Growers) 
An official spokesman for the present Clerical 
awn, trict attorney defined the grand jury as the Skilled Workers _ 7 7 
did “eyes and ears of the court, ” taking care _-Unskilled Workers 
“point out that it was. ‘not an inquisitorial 
_body. He expressed the belief that the g great- 
lay per- est value of the grand jury lay in the fact 
that it was ‘there, acting as a symbolic The only significant difference between this 
1 to th "deterrent. The grand ju ury reports over ‘the jury panel and those of earlier juries had to 
he state period covered by this study indicated very do with sex composition, women being ex 

| & clearly the efforts and more than sporadic cluded for the most part from earlier juries 


success of the district attorney in winning Yet it is questionable whether, save in minor 
_ over and guiding the grand juries. _ This w was - respects, the changing sex ex composition a alt ered 

done by. assigning personable young assis stant | of jury action, Out 
“attorneys to the task of advising members of the forty women listed as housewives, two 


A 
greater B® of the jury and _ initiating them into the were wives of lawy ers and nine referred to z 


aidance. fascinating business of law and c crime control, themselves as -“clubwomen.’ As far as the 
e e grand To the degree that these overtures succeeded writer v was ped to discover no Mexicans have © 


spite of 


“the objectives of control f for the grand juries ever been chosen for jury duty; in) Tecent — 
eive of 


were determined | by the dominant interests of 4 years, however, it has been the habit of one — 


prosecutor's office.® judge to appoint Negroes to the panel, and 
there 1 was a a Negro member on the 1943 and 
eated by TW liam McKay. Instructions To juries. It is probably safe to conclude 
928. T his Jury. Mimeographed. least for economic ‘closely related 
al y 7 "Greenberg vs. Superior Court, 19 Cal. 2 9; _ issues t the tendency of grand juries | had been — 7 
re Kennedy, 160 Cal. to assume a conventionally “conservative, 
All but the more militant juries had elaborate sht-of-cent Furth f 
uk (2). —— praise for the work of the district attorney’s office right-of-cen er position. —— 
) persons vin one or another of their reports. One report spoke ~ ‘such h belief is is found in t the status of the 
and . . the earnest cooperation of our esteemed "persons selected as foremen.”? 
politic "comrade and able counselor—, to whom we looked 
red ; for safe guidance through the bewildering maze of 1934, M.D.; 10936, Retired "Rancher 
County legal intricacies. ” Report, Los Angeles County Grand Paint Manufacturer; 1938, Manager, Civi 


torium in wealthy residential suburb; 1939, 


Jury, 3 » Criminal C 


GRAND JURY, AN AGENCY OF SOCIAL CONTROL 753, 
socia grant es ac an extension e court A cursory analysis of the social and eco-_ 
nbitious — 
Ae 
exces- 
: 
| q 
q 
| 
veSt~ 
—— 


‘The man” outlook of the grand» lees, became apparent ‘under two c nditions: 


juries has been very obvious in their reports "when the jury was by by political 


- economy, real estate as ssessments, taxes, labor or changing power relations between various 


a security and deterrence, W hile strong» -— merged into the other. T his latter ‘stood 
_ ethnocentric tendencies characterized ‘their out very clearly in the 326-page report of 
attitudes towards minorities. Juries favored the: 1934 grand jury. The vigorous research 


expediency in crime control, stricter punish- honesty and inefficiency that t the body even- 

~ ment for criminals and juvenile delinquents, tually began to seek changes in the basi 
nce parental responsibility for delin- organization of the county government. At 
quency, ‘and stringent citizenship and land attempt was made to weaken the informal 
(for Japanese). The 1937 grand jury political ‘organization in the county by in- 
“pointed with pride” to its record in indict- attorney. 
ing sit-down strikers of a local aeroplane _ The 1937 grand jury was perhaps | the best 
plant, thus ‘causing of sit- down illustration of social control where emphasi sis 
strikes Southern California. The was on power struggle growing out of puta- 
(1932-33 expressed its viewpoint or spurious ‘deviation. In this case 
ze to the Reunion: and deflation in member of the jury, backed by an independ- 


action of economic law can be delayed but origin and “representativeness, used his p posi- 

not set aside.” tion ‘to charge conspiracy on | the of 
_ ig Although with reference to hypothetical county and municipal officers to protect \ vice 
attitudes of the community, the atti- and. gambling interests, He demanded the 


the 
g tudes of jury members represented only a — to carry on a secret investigation — 


small deviation it must be remembered that from the jury and Cistrict attorney. It is 
deviation i is meaningf: al only in in specific inter- significant that the judge who presided over 


: relationships of gr groups in the effective con- this jury later became mayor in a recall elec- 


trol situation. Thus a conservative attitude tion. He v was also the judge of the aggressive 
: on gov vernment economy may become ‘radical, 1934 jury jury. Of course, it is probably true that 
_—— _ or represent wide deviation when the groups ‘municipal police were | protecting prostitute: 
to be controlled are agencies of county gov- and gamblers, or living in symbiosis with 


ad emment. For this reason generalized con- _ them, as occurs in many large cities. The 
~ cepts such as “radical,” “liberal,” “conserva a- important 1 thing here is that the control ac: 


tive,” and “reactionary’ ’ were found to be tion did not arise primarily out: of 


of limited d value for the purposes of this — in the objective ‘op aS 


_— Broker; 1040, ‘Ex -Superior Court judge; 1041, ee The power of the grand jury is part ins a 
Desk Company executive; 1942 retired High = tutional, in 1 part influenced by monopolizabil- 


‘Principal ; 1944 Manager Engineering Co.; 0.5 taken 
from files of Los Angeles Times. 


_ ity of skill and information, and partly based _ 
1037) dy interrelation chips of persons 
- Final R 


Los Angeles County Jury 


with reference to such things | as government or civic groups as a device for gaining power 


Tower costs of government, tax reductions, of this jury unearthed such widespread 


the cliches of classical economics: “The ent | community vice committee of dubious 
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ng | 
1 various decisions. In a careful comparison b between — oe many s such inv vestigations were ae 
juries, legislative investigative commit-— “such” things | as clearing persons of charges 
tees and magistral investigators, one writer because of their “straight-forward answers’ 5 
concludes 1 that the former, by virtue of “or because of their “fine” reputation. -” 
de facto existence and right of subpoena, to report on a local sanitarium painfully re- | 
vealed the naiveté of the jurymen: “As far 


eport of be the most powerful."* While quite a 
research states have let | the institution of ‘the grand as the committee could see, everything 
read lap into” ‘desuetude, Pennsylvania seemed to be in 1 good order. S—, the 
dy even- the only state in which statutes and court de- _ owner , said he would discharge any guard 
he basic cisions have grossly compromised the tra- or r guards who a are found to be cruel.”’*? More 
nent. An power grand However, aggressive investigations were ‘blocked by 
informal 
y by in- thority.2* — 
torney. 13 jn the California Code in provisions for the in pertinent 
‘the best _&f hearing of legal evidence only, permission { for investigations bogged down in technical prob- i 
district attorney to be present at all lems for w which "they did not possess requi- 4 
of puta "hearings except when his office is under in- site information or reliable access to it. The — 5 
case one fF vestigation, a and the right | ene prosecutor investigation of the sale of textbooks in tl the 
idepend- to conduct public hearings.”® county. schools, inquiry” into flood control 
dubious | There can be little doubt that the m: majority projects, county insurance of public: build- 
his t posi: of the seventeen grand juries studied ings, and toa letter extent the i inquiries 
“part of “closely controlled by. the district attorney. operation of county departments and into 
tect vice | They were completely dependent 1 upon his _ minority group problems, all disclosed a sense 
ded the office for "secretarial, estigational and ins of inadequacy on the part of the juries | deal- 
on apart -terrogating personnel and services. Being un- _ing with them. Bey ond these was the } periodic — 
ry. It i. der the illusion that the jury must proceed auditing inquiry of the juries. In this case 
ded over legally, its members automatically turned in the juries were dependent for approval of - : 

| this direction for procedural as well as sub-. their audits upon Superior Court: judges, 
gress stantive information on cases under investiga- not always given with alacrity. 
rue that tion, The personnel assigned to the juries by W hen commercial firms were hired for 
ostitute: the district attorney ‘remained, as would be auditing, the auditors were usually poorly 
sis with expected, irreproachably loy al to their own prepared by their experience in business ac- 
ies. The ‘strongly i in- grouped, politically vulnerable de- countancy for the highly specialized , legally 
partment. ‘Independent action of grand complicated task of gov ernmental audits. The 


of any” jury was often forestalled by suggesting av- helplessness of private auditors was born out _ 
between enues s of ‘investigation that led to innocuous’ - by their tendency to ask heads of | the county | ; 


nd cuss ki revelations. In other cases jury members were departments they were checking, what they 
Rather incited d to go after what might be considered Los Angeles Count Grond Jury 

nd “fair game,” public “ ‘whipping boys” suchas Report, 

rer, a pping boys” 


political ‘the he General Hospital, old many investigations was a feeling 


that ‘something was involved but we were. unable 
ee “G. H. Dessions and I. H. Cohen, “The Inquisi- to obtain one little thing needed to complete the 
torial Functions of Grand juries,” Yale Law Journal, case. This led us to suspect that the D.A. was either 
March, 1932. holding back or covering up.” Statement by mem- 
See U.S. Supreme Court ruling: Hale vs. . Hen- _ ber of the 1939 grand jury. One jury formally recog-_ 
kel, 201 U.S. 43, 61. Also A. M. Kidd, “W hy The nized its inability to act in several matters due to: 
Grand Jury Is A Menace To Organized Crime,” (1) lack of jurisdiction; (2) lack of evidence; (3) © 
Panel, September-October, 1934. ‘no means of individual investigation. Report, Los 


Penal Code, 919, 925, 925A. Angeles: County Grand Jury, 1940; 
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should do, About all that came of their in- _ cantly a a deputy district attorney appeared | eee: 
vestigations in some cases was an education to defend him before the jury. In another was 


at the county’s expense. The 1929 jury iry hired case jury: “member deliberately destroyed 


county departments had jury was s being put to test. The weaknesses of 


had b juries. 
a to disguise ‘accounts to hide irregularities.” forms w were amplified confusion and c con- eral, 
In 1939 the juries began to use the regular flict over ‘goals. The 1934 grand jury in the grait, 
county auditing with limitations midst a depression year, 
poe ted tion by 
culprit 


party loy alty became the from bribery to ‘perjury, in order The 

were reports 

laws, 

meant that it it was relativ its for oom ‘the 

om to build up a stable system of group al- . izing the procedures and equipment in the the jue 

legiances that would enhance its power. Such assessor ’s office were made as far back as _ accep 

support tended to be kaleidoscopic and fluc- yet were not carried until rogr. minor 
tuating with the i issues under consideration. — 


Criticisms of the Civil Service Comm m jury, O 

The local Grand Jurors. Association has had were first expressed by the 1 1932- 33 jury, to be re 
only a nominal existence a and there has been © 


but little constructive action was taken until § constru 
little i in the way of well organized civic group a change of municipal administration came beer di 
action consistently to support grand juries. jn 1938. Recommendations of the Jails Com- grant. p 
The C alifornia Taxpayer: ers Association mittees were monotonously repeated from the 
- other groups interested in n governmental econ- year to year, with but little attention paid the pre 
S have shown the most enduring interest to. them. In 1 1939 an excellent technical report | “the new 
in the activities of the juries. ve’) on the General Hospital was prepared by a -minimiz 
equ representative of the National Association cating 
them into investigations and Nursing” Education, On the basis of this and Runnin, 
fraud only to end up confronted with the _ its own investigations the grand jury recom- editorial 
fact that they were ee ae crimes of _ mended to the Board of Supervisors that all JB ment at 
sae welfare institutions be placed under by dout 
- a non- -political board of regents. The Board ‘grand i 

of Supervisors in a joint meeting with the — 
er 1940 jury persuaded it to delay action until - complist 
attorney. 2° Furthermore, it produced splits _ a new hospital director could be appointed. recomme 
and factional ‘disputes in the juries them- “Meantime this jury y passed out of existence. ‘especial! 
selves. One business executive jury” foreman _ The 1941 jury began to lose interest in the J some of 
Was as accused of having been involved in dis- problem and the 1942 jury y actually rejected | “of the C 
— transactions with the municipality mad the report alluded to as inaccurate, at the ‘Power 0 of 
of violating his oath as a juryman. Signifi- same time contending t that the local Ger eneral ing proc 
os Angeles County Grand Jury, 1931, country.’ as those 
The ‘Means of f Control: There were three. atte 
of with ve inter- ques by” which the non- tem, of 
and the motion picture industry, which he s em. TI 


alleged to have spared from in some  ™LZLos Angeles Times, August 


a paign, M. A. Thesis, UCLA, pp. 21, Charities and 
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cae GRAND JURY, AN AGENCY OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


“non ization 


“detent 0 or its threat prov ed a study indicate a 1 fundamental con- 
tool for reaching the goals of the various flict in two forms of social control : passive 


juries. This plainly recognized by seve and active.** The ide identification of the grand 
er ral, especially the 1934 jury, which found jury with the courts. tended to ) make. its 
fraud, dishonesty, and inefficiency control activities passive and post- -critical, 
"perv asive as to defy any “significant ameliora-— intervening in the governing process only 
tion by formal punishment of the individual after conflict or crises arose, then moving in 


bs The value of the publicity used by the e ending its function. As such, its rationale and 


juries well be questioned. The internal organization were oriented to static 


reports of juries are narrowly bound by libel | _ conditions disturbed irregularly by odd per- 


laws. In the case of Los Angeles County sonal deviants. Yet Los Angeles County juries 


juries some discretion apparently rested with served in a vast, rapidly growing metropoli- a 
judges" to ) whether reports 1 would region, in which crises were | common- 
accepted. One judge refused to accept the place and recurrent, where there was “ per- 
t minority report of dissenting members of a 7 manent revolution.” Manifold pressures from 


the Ww committee reports tended ‘many groups called” for continuous 


routine, non- -controversial, and with few ‘ments and readjustments. But more impor- 


constructive recommendations. ‘There has tant was the fact that even routine acquaint- 
“been little public use of reports. _ More fla- ance of jury ‘members with county problems — 
"grant publicity ensued from “leaks” led to the anticipation of trends and the 

to the local _Newspapers. The inclination: of drive to stave off crises before they 
the: press to pontificate and sensationalize curred.** By virtue of a salient position in 
the news probably had the: long-run effect of the local social system and access to informa- 
-minin nizing ra rather than effectively tion permitting them ‘to participate | on ‘many 
cating such rev elations to the community. i group levels the j juries s perceived the demands _ 
=a through | many news accounts: and of situations long before any con-- 
at jury 

by doubts as to the value of continuing identify themselves 
grand jury as an | institution. far. from the modal tendencies of the gro ups” 
Undoubtedly much effective was which had to be controlled. The strain on 


: some of the commercial auditors 3 as pager as 

power of the j jury them. The account- the pecuniary anxieties 

ing procedures of the Justices of the “Peace propertied ordi- 

brought up to date in this way 

I: those of many county departments. One ye? been by 

a al C rive r 0 

os attempted t to work by conferences with» 4. M. Bristol, Social Adaptation, 1915. 4 

eads of departments prior to lnvestignting early as 1930 the grand jury pointed 


them, The 1940 jury, with an ex-judge as the non-actuarial basis of the County Employ 
Retirement Association Fund. Its exhaustion came in 
ial Report, A Grand 1034. The fact further demonstrates the weakness of 


“ 
4 


ypeared to adjust and» 
another d: (1) indictment and its correct irregularities without formal 
stroved |g threat, (2) formal censure and publicity, tions, 
a | 
_ 
ESSES OL 
ther | 
ry were 
the 
yack as 
3 jury, 
n came = 
ls Com- 
ay. 
thre — 
1942) 


s, 
around The r re-  institutionalized character of political 

luctance of the Board of Supervisors to to fol- flict, _and the: fear- oriented nature of 
ees of the juries s save in social organization | made this development 
epochs when dynamic adjuncts of power were _ inevitable in the face of pressure to exp and 
& in group support drove the juries ~ the inquisitorial functions of grand juries. 26 


to seek changes agg randizing their power.  Contrapuntal trends could be seen in ei- 
= is shown by the fact that eight out of ~ forts at closer integration of the juries into” 


seventeen juries proposed semi- -annual im- ~ the county sy stem. Those juries which | pre- 
"panelling | of the body, with overlapping m mem- vented | ‘their functions from being defined 


bership, Five other juries raised proposals: to in terms of power struggle achieved many 
clarify: their powers, the con- worthwhile objectives. Y et often investiga. 
about auditing» services and investiga- tions: ‘permitted no other course of action 
tional facilities being uppermost. The w hole- than | reorganization a at the el of power | and» 
sale failure of these led to an expressed sense status. The technique of creating new jobs | poner pe 
 — futility and frustration on the part of in- bs and titles for ousted functionaries and groups, ochiuiil 
tellectually alert jury men. In other cases the | used by the Federal government, or “kicking inertia 
juries seemed to be content to make adjust- them upstairs” as used in industry busi- be 
ments at the verbal level, or hold hearings — ness cannot be easily adapted to local gov em- ae = 
in which dissident groups aired their griev- “ment. Hence juries strove for instruments of “group Ii 
ances, and then assumed their duty was done. i "pow er to enforce their recommendations even Satrodhes 
_ It was not to be unexpected that ambiv valence Ww hen experience pointed to the superior fe feas- producti 
and random | aggressions should develop from ibility of working through informal means. ‘commen 
i the equiv vocal situations in which jury mem-_ When deviation reaches a point where power of cultu: 
found thems elves. The results "relations must it is pre-estal 
caustic accusations, militant crusades, vio-— assume that a any groups will liquidate char 
j lations of confidences, and internal tensions. selv es out of rational considerations, If active _impersor 
hile the ‘more militant investigations of control is to be achieved by grand juries t the and the 
certain juries were not without results their legal basis ¢ of their power probably has to food, an 
costs in terms of the morale of groups under be invocable even though it increasingly “forces 
4 scrutiny were high. The 1931 jury was ag- cedes into the background in the actual “ceptions 
gressive in many ways yet nevertheless per- "process of control. _importar 
ceived the dangers of unrestrained attacks -disorgani 
¢ on the local police, a group with perennial "Public Administration and the Public Interest, 1936, tions as" 
c _ framework of the groups it must control, — was questioned in terms of morale costs. Edwin J Man eats 
ie. in this c case, separating the grand jury M. Lemert, Technological Change and Social Control Be stud 
from the courts and 1 county agencies when Russia, Ph.D. Ohio State than a | 
it fuactions in this ‘capacity, may well be University, 1930, Ch. 5. “health 
i  ™ Grand juries became very active all over the 
incompatible with building the morale and See "Panel, itis a so 
ab creative ingenuity necessary for governing i publication of the New York Grand Jurors : $0 compl 
| One writer suggested that grand jury recom-— -associater 


aa ae * Congressional investigations have demonstrated _ mendations go to the legislature with priority f 
this. The investig ration of the Bureau of Internal consideration. Unless accepted they should go on 
Revenue in 1922 damaged the morale a initiative ballot. M. R. Kirkwood, “Apri 
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CH: ANGING FOOD 1 cc ABITS OF THE J JAPANESE IN HAWAII 


best to satisfy his hunger, man every- ‘the problem falls within ‘the wider” 


"where and at all times finds himself caught problem of c culture | change and the assimila- 


in a complex of cultural and institutional _ tion of people into the culture complex ¢ ofa 


imperatives. Furthermore, he is everywhere new society. Within ‘the framework | of the 
habituated to his customary food and the dynamics of culture change, the present 
usual mode of satisfying his hunger, It is ‘this ‘paper attempts to describe and analyze the 


subjective force of habits s, together with the changing food habits of the Japanese 
f 


inertia of social | institutions, that: gives to in Hawaii. In other words, the process o 
food habits a measure of permanence. How- " ‘culture contact and change i is the primary 
ever, under certain conditions of human interest of the study. 

group life, man’s s food habits do cl change. 

“introduction of a new mode of eating and 
production of food as well as an impact of 
commercialized foodstuffs and new modes hundred household records | 
of cultural life, all function | to modify man’s s 


“the | is wrought by such camps, located within a radius of half a mile 


impersonal f rade, rise in income, — from the sugar mill of the Hawaiian Com- 
and the av ailability. of different mercial and Sugar Company on the island ‘of 
food, and by such subjective and personal Maui. These f families s studied | constituted 
forces as change in food tastes and in con- nearly Seats -one per cent of the total of 247 
ceptions of social status, By far the most Japanese families: then residing in the three’ 
important factor to be reckoned with is the er ; ; 
disorganization of the traditional institu-— have made extensive studies | of 


tions as an incident to ) culture contacts and diet among the primitive peoples. For a theoretical 


change; ‘it unfastens. s speak. the tra- ‘Statement on this problem see, B. Malinowski, The 
to : e tr Dynamics of Culture Change, chap. X and his, A 


ditional and customary over ‘Scientific Theory of Culture and Other Essays, 


- eats and how he eats. eh + fi chaps. VIII and XII; A. I. Richards, Hunger and 
_ A study of changing food habits is more Work in a Savage Tribe, and her, Labour and Diet 


than a problem in the field of ‘nutrition - in Northern Rhodesia. For other discussions having 


“health, household | economy ‘and economics; bearing see, C. Wissler, 
is a $0 b] i. Ind ntroduction to Social Ant tropology, 79-80; 
C1010§ ica problem as well. indeec Margaret Mead, “The Problem of Changing Food > 


NG) complex | is ‘this phenomenon of changing Habits,” in Bulletin of the National Research Coun- 


food habits and so manifold are the problems — cil, No. 108, pp. 20-31; H. Stiebeling, ‘ ‘Food Habits, — 


“associated with it, that its study by any ‘ Old and New,” Yearbook of Agriculture, 1939 pp. , 
‘highly abs tract tis, snline aie bins littl 124-126; and, C. W. Townsend, “Food Prejudices,” 
y e revea ery ittle Scientific Monthly, XXVIT (1928), 65-68. 


of its true significance. The crux “of the __ With reference to the changing Japanese family _ 


problem { from a broader point of view seems i in Hawaii see, Jitsuichi Masuoka, “The Life Cycle 

to be to ascertain what has been the > pre- of an Immigrant Institution in ‘Hawaii, ’ Social 

-vailing food complex of a given society and 23(1044), 60-64; “The Structure of the 
Japanese Family in Hawaii,” American Journal of 


how this complex was maintained, to de- Sociology, 46(1040), 168-178; and Patri- 


759 


For this study, ‘the. data v were drawn chiefly 


— by the present writer. The families 4 


as 
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opment 
\0 THE savage as to the civilized man, have taken place in the traditional food | _— “@ 
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MERIC. AN SOCIOLOGIC. AL REV IEW 

‘camps, s, However, when eighty- five families tion, Ww the persons years old and protei 
which failed to meet the requirements of a over alone were considered, nearly per 
“good sample’ were excluded from the cent of them were working. | 
total of 247° families, the proportion of the he median family cash income for 
families examined sixty-two per 100 families was $ 5246. 86, and the mean adjust 

cent of the total of 162 families. Sia income for the ¢ group was $1,365.00. In terms - the fe 

i _ There were 672 persons ins these 100 of the sources of income, the ‘median cas h or les 
familie: ; of this t total 342 or ‘nearly fifty-one contribution of f family” heads was $737.33; 
cent were ‘males, and 330 or forty- nine that other working members, $356.40; are sc 


_ per cent were females. . The mean age for a and, “the median cash income from other i foods) 


the whole group was 24.2 2 years. Of the total sources” <r comprised the remainder of ~ foods 
of 672 persons, nearly half or 49.4 per cent $15 

Tess | than 15 years 0 old; ; 37-2 per very cooperating family canvassed ways ¢ 
- between 15 and 44 years old; and, 13.4 per : daily for a period of thirty successive days. just te 
cent, 45 years old and over. In these 100° im During the first five months (beginning with | ; “Jar Dan, 
families, there were ninety-s -six male heads October, » 1933 3 and ending with February, EE soments: 
ninety-nine housewives: the mean age 1934), seventy families were called upon, 
the former was 47. I years: and for the and the “remainder of thirty families, during could 
- 
latter, (39-4 years, Seventy -eight out of the months of April, May, and June, 193 4. _tasteles: 
“ninety -six male heads and sev renty-six out A wide- -spread practice among the people ate very 
_ ninety-nine housewives were the Issei, and on the plantation to buy things on credit Real: 
approximately three-fourths of them came facilitated the keeping track of their daily Kencho 
d _ from Chugoku and Ky ushu regions: the re- purchases. A record of what these families JF People i 
mainders were the Nisei born in Hawaii. For bought was transcribed 1 from the bills of shes e1 
Issei men, the average number of their “sale to the writer’s daily sheets. Other items 
) Ds residence i in Hawaii was thirty-one years, and of food, ordinarily paid for in cash, were FB <\ cu 
for Issei_ housewives, twenty-one years. ‘reported orally to him, These items included eat en b 
152 of the Issei family heads and vegetables, fruits, candies, loaves of bread, 
Wives s have been on the same plantation since. fish, meats, and other small ‘groceries. _E Every Nakaya 
their coming to Hawaii, of food recorded \ was "specified as to 1900, re 
In regard to the occupational status, 23 seme, kind, amount andcost. house, I 
or nearly sixty-eight per cent of the total, At the end of the thirty days, the tot tal Tice, 
years old and over, gainfully cost of foods bought was summarized by daikon 
ployed either within or without the planta- specific items of food. The writer called on cold rice 
> completed and made necessary readjustments ‘inner— 
to obtain a cross section of foods most commonly ty “stew anc 
by the Japanese in Hawaii, but to meas cure aS to” the of foods 
objectively the forces that bring about chanzes in month. The materials obtained this in | 
food habits of a people. It was, therefore, impor- manner were classified according ‘to. the of seven 
bes tant to confine my field work to a single community. = _ major food groups. They were: | 1) cereals, os” 8.50 0 
— sugar plantation was selected for this study. (2) fats ( , fruits ay? ) vegetables , (5) come. C 
I knew this community well, for I have lived on it a 3 ruits, (4 ege 8, (5 
| for almost eight years, prior to my coming to products, milk, (7 ) 
In this study, the criteria of a good sample were The term “income” as here used “includes 2 uted su 
as follows: (1) that a familv be a sociological unit; cash receipts w hich went into the family purse. The bread, pe 
(2) that at least a major portion of the household © income in kind, especially plantation perquisites, & pork, po 
~ income be obtained from the plantation in a form were excluded. In the case of the working children, canned | 
of wage or salary; and, (3) that the head of the 2 the sum contributed by them for the specific purpose <a | 
: s family should be the Jssei born in Japan proper of meeting the family expenditures alone was in- canned V 
or the Nisei whose ‘parents were born in Japan cluded. If one wishes to compare, one should add canned rr 
proper. The lest sequicnment. wee to minimize as $200, which was the best estimate of the plantation baking pe 
much as possible the regional differences in food — perquisites as of the time of this study, to a family’ $ ‘coffee, 
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are sweet (meaning they like delicate” 


foods any more” 
 tomed to Seikatsu food ‘expenditure. For ‘fruits and 


| Japan, a 


hen “went back to ‘Japan, I found 


Really in Hawaii we as good | ‘food as 


times” a week. 


tice, miso-shiru, and thinly sliced dried 


canned yr eer “beans, canned fruits, 


li the plantation, F the distribution 
the course of thirty odd years of 

food, expenditure of 100 families studied 


adjustments to conditions of plantation life, 
- the food habits of the Japanese have = by specific food groups, this fact may be 


or less changed, This fact ‘may noted 
such casual comments as: “Our mouths 


foods ) that we are not with | coarse» 
and, “We are so accus- 


these families spent on the average $72.12 


_ ways of living) that we are laboring daily 
a year | or 15.7 per cent of the total; for 


just to eat well.” Upon his return from 


a salesman made the following _ 


ments to one of the housewives: uA vir was $ 
Ore | cnn, the sum was $27 72 or 6. ° per cent; 


could not. eat” the food. Everything was so and, for the re remaining items of food— fatty 
tasteless that I could not The farmers foods, food adjuncts, | and “other groceries” 
ate very ordinary foods. —these 100 families “spent on the average 
$51.36 a year or 2 per cent of ‘the total 
_-Kencho— (a governor of a prefecture). ‘The food expenditure, Thus, the “percentage of of 
— people in my village never dream of eating raw cash. spent on the first two. major food groups 
"fishes everyday, or beef a Pe oe to four came to as much as 60.3 per cent of the 

AD cursory survey of the kinds” of food 


= 


eat aten by it immigrants around forty years ago, the ‘prcchasing of rice and fish alone. 
gives us a picture of their simplicity. _ Mr. 
-Nakay rama, came to th 


When the allocation of food r money by 

the plantation major: food items of the Japanese families 

"1900, recalled his. daily menu in ab boarding 

house. It was as follows: breakfast—steamed f with that of the white rural families i in Ohio 
viso-shir (as of 1928), interesting facts stood out. 


cold rice, kidney beans with: salt, and stew former. was $459. 48 and that of the latter, 


dai kon seasoned with shoyu sauce; ee average annual food expenditure for the 


terms of per - adult male equiv alent unit,* the 


once in a long. while, His family, consisting nese far families, ‘the average money spent o on 
of seven members, spent on the average ‘meat and other protein- -high foods, in terms” 


b $58.50 or 36.4 per cent of “the monthly in- of per adult male unit per year was $30. “" 
and for the Ohio families, it was $38. 68. 


come. | Of the total expenditure, nearly 


$30. 00 or fifty- -one per cent was spent on Per adult consumption of fruits and vegeta- 
various _non- Japanese foods. They” consti- bles per year for was $16. 08 and 
tuted such items as white flour, macaroni, r ane 


pastry, 0 oatmeal, soda crackers, beef, 


‘other the difference in in per adult 

Crisco, may onnaise, consumption between these two groups was 
small—only $1.16 in favor of the Ohio fami- 

canned vegetable soups, sweet pickles, poi, lies. A ‘greater discrepancy appeared in Te- 

canned milk and fresh milk, jelly and jam, 

baking | powd der, yeast, chocolate, cocoa and *See The Quarterly. Bulletin of 


= Nations, Vol. No. 2, 1932, pp. 477-483. 


seen broadly. The total cash spent on cereal ‘ 
products alone constituted $140.28 or 30. 6 


and “other sweets,” ” the: cash expended 
31.44 or 6.8 per ‘cent; for milk and 


of potatoes, daikon and aburage, and $494. 72, or a a ‘difference o of $35.24. in 


dinner—steamed rice, pickled daikon, beef 
Stew | and dried fish. ‘Raw | fish was had only difference was $17.7 78 a year. For the Japa- - 
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Government, 1930. In| speaking of the In this sense, rice is an indispensable 


AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGIC! AL REV VIEW Ma. 

‘the amount of 
cream: in terms of per adult. consump- as 
tion: the white families spent 20 more the income became Mader: 
on the items of ‘the: Japanese families in Hawaii, ‘the 


spend ‘of money spent on rice actually decreas sed 


mor ney t 
Was an excess | of 32 per - adult per “year. family rises in ‘its ‘standard of living, it tends 
on is shown in. Table | I a to discard the use of sits or sweet potatoes | 


TABLE I. Foop estat RE, By Foop Grovr PS, FOR 100 JAPANESE FAMILIES ON A ‘Haw: AITAN P oon 


Comps ARED WITH RURAL WHITE FAMILIES OF 

Hawaiian Plantation © 


AV erage per 3 year in terms terms of dolls = 


er cent” 


4 ruits and vegetables 72.12 16.08 (22.82 = 19. 
Se ° 13.88 11. 
10. 
Other groceries 
Food adjuncts 


and cream 


Ot 
a.m.u. means adult ma! le equ equiv alent unit. E 

The foregoing» comparison revealed that and eats” hakumai or polished rice. But in 
a "among the Japanese families on the planta- - Hawaii, as a family rises in social status it 
tion the rice-fish complex has remained rela- ae less rice and spends more money on 

tively intact. In ‘spite of this fact, the American foods , such as white flour, ‘maca- 

portance of rice as the basic ¢ diet of ‘the roni, crackers, breads, and other: cereals as 
_ people has been slowly losing ground. When, oe ell as on vegetables, meats, milk and coffee. 3 

for r example, the amount of of money spent on _ This change came about rather slowly in 
rice by _ these families on the plantations Hawaii In the beginning of the Japanese 
was compared 1 with the families of ‘more or adjustment to new conditions of life, 
less similar social status s—employees, in- 
dustrial w workers and land laborers in Japan sweet 
—the ‘Hawaiian group of nese f 
: spent in proportion less money on rice tha ae 
the groups of Japanese families Japan. wheat; ro pon 

i he per cent of income expended on vrice th their coming to. Hawaii, the Japanese people 

by Japanese in Japan was as high as fol ty 


to sixty per cent of the total food ——— they would not give up the consumption of it. Of 


— of laborers course the consumption of wheat, wheat-flour, 
vegetables, etc., is annually increasing, but this 


ot 


portance of rice as a diet, Tobata w writes: “To the commodity in the daily life of the people PPR 
people, rice is a necessity, and no matter “Control of the Council, Institute 
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ge 


hakumai or polished rice, for the 


oll 


eating of polished rice meant ther rise in their 


amount | 


creased - tice e became a basic food for all, it lost its > 


an as “lk | 
it tends 
rotatoes 


n Hawaii. 


e small farmers and the eating of beef and 


do eats Moreover as polished Table II. 


ese per year of rice alone was $22 


F THE JAPAN ESE IN HAW: AIT 
cent of the total food cost, are reat 
of f money by 
e This is shown in 
consumption 
oor twenty- 


_ three per cent of the total fo od expenditure; 


For Group I, per 


_ Fish wi was had in Japan only rarely a among ;2 Group II, it was $12.96 or 10. 7 per cent | 


_ of the total. The consumption per adult per 


pork _was discouraged the teaching of year of bread and other American cereals 


suddhism and also the fact that they 


was for Group I, $0.84 or 10.2 per cent of 


ford to buy them. ‘Beef, pork the total, and for Group II, it was $12 840 


| eaten as “vitalizing food for 
the sick” or served chiefly on special. occas 
s. In Hawaii they were plentiful and in 


ome instances beef was provided for laborers : 


_by planters in the early days, In Hawaii the 
descendants of poor farmers of Japan became 
wage earners and cash was valuable, thus 
with a | few exceptions—usually the old 
fo a women Ww who still abhored the idea of eating 
beef or pork—the eating of beef, pork, 
poultry and fish became one of the daily or 
With gradual displacement of th the 
Asset by the Nisei, rice lost completely its 
- status value as the latter regard the eating of 


or 10.7 per cent, , Showing a slight difference. 

Annual adult per capita consumption 

_ meat and other protein- high f food for Group 

I was $22. 80 or or 23.6] per cent, and for r Group 

II it was $34.08 or 28. 2 per cent of the 

total food expenditure. “This considerable 

difference was due to the fact that the — 

Group II spent $11.28 per adult more than 

the Group | I. Likewise, the annual adult per 

capita co consumption of the remaining items of 

food greater for Group II than 

Group 
However, it is interesting to note that an 

‘increase in the money spent on food is 

definitely “associated with increase in the 


Tice as adherence to old world customs and volume of varied foods, and yet this has not 


habits. For the Nisei status is ‘more 

_teadily by eating American foods, 

all indications it appears that the 

eating of rice among the Japanese in Hawaii 

is being slowly replaced by other substitutes. 

Bread , crackers, cookies, cornflakes, 
meals, "white flour, and macaroni were the 
‘common “commodities of their daily and 

weekly purchases. Corresponding | with this 

“displacement, has" been the increasing im- 

Portance in the consumption of beef, pork, 
poultry, | and other American items of food. 3 
This relation—the decrease in the consump-— 

tion of rice associated with the increase in | 
the € consumption of all other items 
“seen n clearly when two groups: : 
Group I consisting g of twenty- five families 
Whose consumption of rice per adult male 
‘greater than twenty per cent of the total 
food expenditure, and Group II consisting 
of the same number of families but differing © 7 

in the fact that the consumption n of | rice ae 
“adult male unit was less than 
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—may be 
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always been i in the direction of greater nutri- 


tive efficiency nor the greatest domestic 


shift Trice to 


* 


economy. For example, 


_ bread, crackers and other American types of 


cereal products increases the cost of food 


greatly w without _substantially ‘improving 


nutritive values.” on 
The most conspicuous “change has taken 
place | in the breakfast menu. Bread, butter, 


coffee, chocolate, fruit juice, etc., have 


*It would have better we 

made a paired comparison as to income and size 
of family and compared the Nisei family and the 
Issei family. The number of available cases has 
een too limited to make such a paired comparison — 
and still have sufficient number of paired samples 
to make a valid generalization. erreurs 
examination of the food. intake of 
families selected at random and classified in terms 
of lower and higher income groups showed that. 
although | the cost of food consumption for the 
higher income group has risen “ $238.87 a year, 
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emained about the same for two groups. 


€ pl of the eres miso-shiru and families studied never ate roast ook: 


tice. C f the 100 families studied, there pork or roast chicken. (For one pind etw 


not a single family which ¢ did not ‘buy bread, a do not know how to cook them. ) The fish | 
butter, jelly or jam, coffee or chocolate, and was ‘likewise cooked in the traditional 
milk, The frequency of 1 their use varied from 1 manner: fried, boiled, or eaten as sashimi. - ' 
one family another chiefly When fried, ‘fish “was e eaten with shoyu 
sauce; ‘when eaten as s sashimi, it was sliced be 
thinly and eaten raw aw with shoyu and mu- omen 
rice in addition to their bread and butter. But tard sauce; and, when boiled, fish Japar 
se who worked in the sugar mill and in ‘seasoned with shoyu, sugar, ind other condi- 
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Fish, raw and dried............. 3-9 | 

Fruits and vegetables of the d 
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“* Adult n male u unit for Group re was 5.7 and for Group IT, 3.3; and the av ‘erage ‘size for r the former was 8. Borie int 
of the ( 
"schools 
mo 
What tl 
homes I 
All the children liked toast, butter, “ally ‘formerly the « 
and cocoa in the morning. Other meals 1 Te- ; w Fresh vegetables, especially leaf and head wre 
mained relatively unchanged in their form. _cabbages and daikon, were 1 ‘into accepted. 
Moreover, the manner “of preparation « of are 
foods “remained much the same , since” the sauce 
cooking was done chiefly: by the Issei 
“women. “Beef, pork, and poultry were still 
prepared in the traditional way as sukiyaki 
stews. Sukiyaki was had in only of all kinds have been appearing 
rely among the farmers but in Hawaii it on the dinner menu more often for- 


ly dishes. The merly, but desserts are never Cakes, 
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CHANGING FOOD HABITS OF THE JAPANESE IN HAW AI 5 


cookies, and canned fruits were eaten know and understand about 
between meals by all members of the family, Fy, than I. My children tell their what foods 

or served with | tea n guests arrived. a th. we n 

They learn this in school—American_ school, 

mean. I believe that their tea chers- are better 
‘There a ‘many any factors motives informed along this line so I do not interfere 

— underlying changes i in the food habits among ‘nor ignore their suggestions, I believe firmly 

2 Japanese in Hawaii. Such factors: as av aila- 5 that the children should obey their teachers. 

"bility. food, “convenience and ease of Judging from what my children tell me, 

reparation, change the types of work nearly all the ideas that the Issei have are 


is impossible for us, Issei, become 
ing of “traditional institutional control 


pais _ Americanized and act and talk like the haoles 


certain: kinds" of food; mew items of food (white people in Hawaii are called haoles). We 


atta af by the Nisei from public schools; _ 
all have affected the changes | in the 


"mental orientation of the Issei, from one of ‘But, we ng that our children could because 
re hey know h Ik haole 
"desiring to return home to one of staying in they know how to talk haole language an as- 
Hawaii, resulted in the relaxing of their con- .  sociate with them more freely. When we pass 
They have’ generally come to the point of 


‘enjoying good food rather than saving 4 Nisei gil, a graduate of an American 
money. high school working, at the time of this 


More the study in a haole family as a domestic, 
enumerated above is the changing attitudes <iq: «] don't like Japanese foods, I don’t 


of the Nisei toward food and Japanese folk- ~ know why. I don’t like rice and fish, Fish 
“ways, mores and institutions in general. ‘The smells and. ‘the rice 


“education of the Nisei in the public schools _ 


it h cook. . Any way it is so troublesome to pre- 
res 

_-Fesulting in their wider participation int Japanese It is perhaps such a_ 
- American ways of life has done more to bring Y 


about change in the traditional food habits. attitude 
The schools constantly introduce these chil- Bi wigtandis long t run brings about change i ~ 
‘dren into a social orld which i is unlike that people. 

hus, in face of the declining influ- 


of the old world of their "parents, the . the Japanese 


‘schools unflinchingly urge them to chan . family, religious, business, and educational 
their mode of life, including their food habits. _ the change te the a attitudes of the Nisei 


What the Nisei introduce into their own things s Japanese the. “safely re- 
homes may at first be Tejected by their garded as the important cause in 


parents; but these new items: of American shout. the change the” traditional food 


culture may be, often are, gradually 


h th habits. It may be concluded, in view of the 
pted. In each case t ad -attituc — ee trend as noted in the foregoing discussion, 


ssei are further modified. that with the passing of the Jssei, much of 


don’t say much to my citren that the Japanese foods will pass out of the pic- 
the average these 100 families were 

ing at the time of the study $405 annually or 36.3 Personal Document (translated into 


takes t too long to 


greatly different from what they learn in the 
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server be 


1 


‘Tavtor } 


rocked no floutings of the voice of God 


‘their practical punitive Speaking through them, Governor inthrop 


the rest of colonial Amer- 


ca, the illory and the stocks had 


this concept o! of ‘mMagistracy there was, to be. 
sure, ample warrant in the teachings of John. 
Calvin, ‘pontiff of Puritanism, that “the 
geance of the magistrate is to | be considered 
‘not as the v vengeance of a man, ‘but of God, 


enteenth ‘century Massachusetts where ob 

stinate necks were bent to wooden- collared 
conformity. and wayward feet fettered not =f 
merely for stray ing into sin but for depart- 
ing from theocratically well marked paths of ir 
righteous orthodoxy. The codes and crimes _ which, according to the testimony of Paul, 


, | he exercises by the ministry of men for our 
and pains and penalties of the early period 7° ‘ 
: good.’ 2 In Calvin’s view, the chief object of 


the Bay and 1 more 
, the state was to protect true religion and, he 


added, “he \ would justly be deemed insane 


who disapprov ed of such a government.” 


as Ww rong- -doing. 
represented beyond that an attempt to force — __ In a state modeled on this plan, with 
Magistrates and clergy supreme, they 


intellectual and religious homogeneity on the ded the law of 
Ss g 
whole "Banishment, the brand- ceeded in sternly superimposing the law o 


iron, the whipping post, the bilbows, ii the the land, largely ignor- 
Oo 
| i 
means of enforcing conformity and uniform- 2" enying power to the people on the othe 


_ ity in politics and religious faith as well as 


_ in suppressing what later a es would accept 
“as state itself would fall if worldly and un- | 
godly men, judged by the Puritan standard, 
civil and religious strait-jacket that control. For 
Massachusetts theocrats applied te to should g y : 
oie n_ the Rev erend John Cotton w rote: fo 
senters in their: midst was more rigorous tha tdi Id 
any that had been forced on the Puritans in = 7 case worldly men should p J 


ht do, they would as 

“ng part, as soon they mig 
Sy Ge Es readily set over us magistrates like themselves, 


tablished Church in the mother such as might hate according to the curse, 
- had left the individual free except in rela- “Levitt. XXVI 17, and turn the edge of all 
tion to the church and its doctrines. Few Rs authority and laws against the church and the 
chinks were left in in the ‘Massachusetts struc- members thereof, the maintenance of whose 
4 ture, however, for individualism to express pence is the chief end which God aimed tin 
- itself. Nearly all the ordinary social 1 usages, the institution of the magistracy 


n ntion patteras of thought and faith, 

— could be regulated according to the will of “a 1630 to 1649 (Boston, 1853), Vol. II, p. 282. 

2 God a as expressed i in Holy Writ. The theory”? John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Re- , 
of } was that Jehov ah was the primary law- -giver, ligion (Philadelphia, 1921), Vol. II, p. 652. a 


the Bible a statute book, the ministers p. 
*Letter to Lord Say an al (1636) in Appendix 
4 mag istrates stewards of divine e will. of Thomas Hutchinson’s History of the Colony of 


= In a Bible commonwealth the importance Massachusetts Bay (London, 1760) Vol. 1 I, pp. 495° 


ARE 


was that the aims of the state would fail, and 


SPAS 


regarded criticisms of the magistrates as “the — 
workings of Satan to the colonies and 


_ The classic justification of the theocrats ! 
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_Itw was not enough to limit the franchise to A ‘tures fora rule. 


the ecclesiastically elect. Ev ery channel of ‘there, they acted according to: ‘their own no- 
i intellectual approach must be kept uncon- — 
taminated. So there was a rigid Tegimenta- were sometimes severely ‘pun- 


3 
tion of thought, and utterance, and action— ished for offenses not defined in any law. 


% severe laws for the extirpation of heresies and They were even penalized for pe petty offenses 
~ cruel and | tragic persecutions enacted i in exe- committed ye ears previously in old England. 
enting them. Leaving» the definition of penalties to ca- 
a. he self-defense argument as a — price of the magistrates meant more power 
ak tion for severe action against t religious non- . 


for them, and it a but reluc- 


-conformists produces a split a among historians 
dealing with the period as to whether the cites ‘that Captain one the 
“argument was sound. On the one hand d we — deputies, urged giving certainty and fixity: to 


1e ven-— have the conclusion of such authorities as a a judicial code and charged the standpatters 
sidered John F Fiske and Edward Channing that the with: “seeking to have the government arbi- 


f God, sy stem could be well enough justified i in the trary . ... the matter grew to some heat,” 
f Paul, light of the times, and they are echoed by and ‘certain magistrates took 


> 


for our such church historians as Leonard Bacon and “prepare some arguments against the course _ a 7 
ject of Williston Walker. On the other side, three intended to bringi ing all punishments to a 
und, he Adamses—Brooks, Charles Francis jr, and certainty. The s ‘scope of these reasons was 


insane James Truslow— insist the self- “preservation 1 to make good ‘this: 3 proposition, namely, all 
argument is untenable. It is the stock a argu-— punishments, except such as are made certain 

w ment, says C. F, Adams, that has been used in the law of God, or are not. ‘subject to 
religious intolerance in al ages variation by merit or circumstances, , ought 


law of and countries, The “ exponents ; of Massachu- to be left arbitrary to the wisdom of the 

‘hand, or historical . . have wriggled and squirmed But the Hathorn f faction we won he Rev- 

> other, the presence of the record,” a record which erend John Cotton drew | an “ Abstract of 

eocrats insists not sincerely ‘made even Laws” patterned “after the laws of judg- 

ail, and ‘the Puritan forefathers. There was: no form = ‘Ment delivered from God to Moses.”* Cot- 
of “sophistry and casuistry” to which they —ton’s “Abstract” was “rejected, however, 
did not have > recourse, he he e says, and the vein favor of another code framed by | the Rev- a 
apology and excuse running through their erend Nathaniel Ward, which "was duly 
defenses: of their course convinces him that adopted in 1641 and the “Body 

Pp 

the Massachusetts fathers knew w better and of Liberties. ” Cotton, though his: own handi- 
: refused in the new world to see the light — work had been rejected, was well enough 

nselves, they had seen clearly in England.° pleased with the code adopted. He wrote of 

and the ‘The order of the churches and the commo 


outset the” ‘Massa- wealth is now so settled in New England 4 

- chusetts offenses and penalties was left pretty - common consent, that it brings to mind the new 

‘much to m magisterial discretion. ‘When the heaven and the e mew 


whose 
at in 


not think of a legal pre “righteousness? 
3 a nd ba riminal code o 


™W inthrop, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 67 
of the in the U nited *Full text in Hutchinson Papers, Prince George 
F States (New York, 1894); John Fiske, Beginnings Society P Publications (Albany, 1865), Vol. 

PP. 495° Charles Francis Adams, Massachusetts , Its Quoted in George Bancroft, 
Historians a and Its 1893), p. 12. United (Boston, 1867), Vol. x, 368. 
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and modified from time 


colony was enlarged tir 
to time, with three e major subsequent codi- 
of fications in 1648, 1660 and 1672. The crimes 


A 

tchcraft delusion of 1692, Giles. awe 

Corey, a man past eighty, refused to put him- _ boar 


: 


: subject to the death penalty as set forth in self. on trial | before a jury, By this refusal — sym 
Bod; x of Liberties included ‘idolatry, he legally could save his estate from foriei- to tl 


ture: to the ‘colony. Resort to the. 


tion set in “connection with ‘each ‘The old man’s s tongue ‘one forced out of his 
crime, with references either to the Deca- ‘mouth’ by ‘the pressure of the weights, and 


logue o or to verses in Leviticus or other Old — with: singular brutality “the sheriff with his 
Testament books of the Bible. cane forced it it in again.’ 12 


Governor Thomas Hutchinson, writing his may Ly suggest speculation as to what der s 
history of Massachusetts i in the next century, may have been the effect of inhumane pun- court 


notes that ‘this was a more san guinary - cata- 
logue of crimes punishable by 


ished 


ishments on officials and on the popular mind 
ure Th 


death than generally. T he public. nature of executions 


__ that prescribed in English law. Probably Ro- — and other punishments was supposed to serve JF instar 

man Catholics, he suggests, could have been asa deterrent to other evil- doers. But it may for hi 

hanged as ‘idolators; “adding that even In- be doubted whether the net result was not JF offens 

a dians were to be fined if the “powower (who | a brutalizing effect on beholders, ‘rendering — colony 

their priest) should powow or perform them more callous to human sufferings. With cropp’ 

outward worship to their false gods”—a £5 ‘complacency they could see Quaker women 

fine for the “powower” and 20 shillings tied to the cart’s-tail half clothed in mid- JF keep t 

apiece for members of the savage and until their bare backs 

The Body o of L iberties incorporated a guar- t- Asample of Quaker punishment is recorded invoki 

-antee of jury trial for all but petty y offenses j in the case of William Brend. After being official 

and forbade torture, except to help disclose subjected to a severe lashing, he \ was put ing the 

= | confederates. The only species of torture ; at into | irons, neck and heels , and lo locked 30 cide by 

all commonly employ ed for detection close together that there was no more room. law. 

crime Seems to have been imported to Amer- between each than for the horse-lock which b 

ica from | Matthew Hopkins’s arsenal of witch- fastened them on,’ in w hich condition he Ww  Soever, 

hunting technique. Jest ms a watched “pot wit without food for sixteen hours. Next tuous 

never boils, so “supposed that a he was was ; whipped again, “117 lashes, with a breakir 

watched witch could never be visited by tarred rope until, according to a contempo- Sentene 

- devil. Besides being watched, the suspected rary chronicler, “ his flesh was beaten black them. 

witch must be kept awake, according to this and as into a jelly.”** Almost equally harsh app 

formula. So. old beldams, accused of witch-— was. the treatment of for feare 
craft, _ when they showed signs of. sleepiness banishment was prescribed by | aw of died or 

would be walked ‘up and down the floor. unless should from their oppo- This 


nally under stress of hours” of fatigue The 


exhaustion: they would break down and con- on signs ofa popular re- of then 
_ fess to all sorts of enormities of communion action before the Quaker persecutions, car- I serious 
with the e evil powers of the ‘ ‘invisible world.” r min 
Ve this technique hardly goes beyond * 
highly similar third degree practices of of ftwen- George Bishop, "New “England Ji dged by the /Sometim 

tieth century police departments. Spirit of the Lord, pp. 56-57. 
There is one instance, however, of a victim ™ Rough phases of Baptist persecution, especially ™ Rec 
the whippings and prison experiences of William Massachw 
©The on and Liberties of M Massachusetts (Bos- Witter and Obadiah Holmes, are recounted in _ ~ Johr 
ton, 1929), pp. 5 6. Cl ark’ s Til N ewes from | 
Hutchinson, op. cit. Vol. 440. et passim. 
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THE PURIT. AN POLICEMAN 76 
ried to ‘the p point of hanging three men and bottles | I ows ot the pulpit in token of 


woman, came to an end. The magistrates how the Lord would smash the preachers’ 
boarded up the jail windows to prevent emptiness . New England clergymen did not 
sympathizers from talking through | the bars enjoy being called | “bells of no metal but | 
to the condemned victims, and as a precau- the tone of a kettle,” “moon calves, 


~ executions , the victims had to be | guarded mandizing priests,” and ‘ “hireling Baals and 
by a hundred soldiers when on their way to seeds of the serpent. ™8 But the Quakers 
gallows." Though no more Quakers were never were Teally threat to the life. of 
hanged after 1661, for some years thereafter — individuals or of the state. : Although Cotton 
members of the sect were fined, imprisoned Mather in his Magnalia says they were the 
and whipped at the cart’s tail from town to “worst heretics “devil- driven” and 
town. Some thirty persons thus suffered un- ad ‘dangerous \ villains,’ he deplores the vie 
der sentences of the Massachusetts general tions and thinks a suitable pen 
court, and an uncertain number were have been to shave their heads.’® 
ished in the county courts.’ to public ¢ executions in Massa- 
he four Quaker executions are the only chusetts, they were never accompanied by 


tion against interference with the last of of the ‘ of reason and beasts of the earth, ” “gor- 


| instances of application ¢ of the death penalty the hevhesons E nglish practice of drawing 7 
for heresy in Massachusetts. The Quakers’ and quartering. there is an instance in 

consisted in coming 1681 of aN Negro woman servant “sentenced 
colony y after banishment. Floggings, ear- be burned ‘to death | for having wilfully 


croppings and ‘tongue-borings with a hot i iron set fire to a house. A Negro man at about 
2 _ were prescribed as means short of death to the same time accidentally set fire to another — 
§ _ keep them out, but they persisted in return- house in the | colony; he was pilfering in a _ 
‘ing. When a all minor punishments had ‘been pantry at night, and his torch ignited 
exhausted and Governor Endicott insisted on place, He was sentenced to die by hanging | 7 
_ invoking the extreme penalty, he issued an and to have his dead body thrown into the 
7 official defense in a letter to Charles II, say - fire in which the Negro woman was burned ~ 
ing ‘the Quakers had in effect ‘committed s sui- to death. hese penalties seem to” be the 
on by pusning of only instances of extreme barbarity i in n public 


executions, 


4 


The mutilations ordered by the courts 


were brutalizing enough, however. Breaking 
on the wheel was a punishment which was 
‘seldom | if ever r inflicted in New England; 
though it practiced in Virginia and 
New York. Boring tongues: with a hot iron 
was a penalty prescribed in the statutes and 7 
carried out on rare occasions, as in 1684 in o 
the case of a village atheist who had main- 


feare that wee ourselves ‘must quickly have 


“died or worse...’ 


This is an extreme statement of the mat- tained there “no God, no devil and. no 
Be: er. The Quakers, it is true, “made nuisances hell. "21 He was fined £7 b besides having his: q 
of themselves, but they never threatened | tongue bored. A more common form of muti- a 4 
violence. It was doubtless s annoying to 4 

_ the ministers to have the Quakers r rush into” m_ | 


* Thomas w Higginson, The Puritan 
leetings clad in 1 sackcloth and ashes— —or "in Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XII 


; sometimes with no clothing at all—to smash 
Records of the Governor and Company of 1853), Vol. Il, p. 
Massachusetts Bay, Vol. IV, pt. 1, p. 383. Records of the Court of Assistants of Massa- 
John G. Palfrey, Compendious History of New 1630-1692 (Boston, 1goI- Vol. I, p. 


England (Boston, 1884), Vol. Il, p. 16. 
Massachusetts: Records, Vol. IV, pt. 1, p. 451. Ibid., ‘Vol. I, pp. 253- ~254. 
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_pillory, an nd after he had stood thus for an _ mained a ‘source of embarrassment not only 
. _hour or r or so, to turn. him loose by cutting | off to the parents concerned but to their inno- 
his ears instead of pulling: the ‘Rails out. . cent offspring. et ‘ “nothing but sharp pun- 
Among numerous offenders who suffered thus ishments,” believes Zechariah Chafee, “could 


was one thrifty” fellow, for example, who have wrenched | the Massachusetts settlers 
1679 clipping silver coins. out of their lax habits of common- law mar- 
‘2 [he magistrates thought it would be appro- — riages and de facto unions consummated in 
priate to penalize his coin- -clipping | by -clip- the comfortable bel ief that a ceremony would 
of colonial criminologists to bear down 


forehead but: ‘sometimes heavily on effects while neglecting causes is 


ent badge of ignominy was a capital letter tice of bundling, which probably caused a — 


7 worn for. a period of weeks or months. It which the courts took stern cognizance. ae 
- "was common for the let ter B to be worn _ Though blasphemy was listed in the the early 
in this fashion by blasphemers, or the letter codes” as a capital crime, whippings 


thorne’s Letter an A for adultery. ever a actually 1 to on 


by death) was to make the stick ‘wh while, hy 

cused stand on ‘the gallows for an hour. or member, culprits stood with neck and arms 


so on lecture day with the hangman’s rope _ pinioned in the pillory for as long as an 
_ around their necks, and then to whip them. | hour ata time. Badges of ignominy also 
The Puritan courts recognized no double were used to stigmatize blasphemers. In 1656 
standard of morality, and the records show _ besides being whipped at Taunton and Ply m-— 
‘repeated instances of both men and women < outh c on market day, a woman was sentenced 


AIM 


standing out their sentences together forever after er to wear a a large red letter B, 
the gallows and then being whipped an standing for blasphemy, on her right 
equal number of lashes; though if there was" vin plain view. ~The penalties for common or 

amy disparity the man ‘would be the recipient garden varieties of profanity were consider- 

¢ Ye the severer whipping. These and all simi-— _ ably more moderate with fines on the s same — 

expiations in the pillory or on ‘the gal scale as for lying. Thus ata February s session 
2 ri _ lows were carried out on lecture day, 4 of the Essex county court in 1648 there is 3 


_ day, when the largest crowd wd would | be gath- the record of “Quinton Pray and his wile “) 
ered to receive edification and instruction fined sos. for five oaths” while fines of 20s. 


q from the spectacles, “for two lies” were meted out to other de- 
‘The church supplemented efforts: of the at ‘the same session.*® 


5. this consequence; see Adams, “Some Phases 
thirty- ‘two weeks after | marriage Tefused bap- of Sexual Morality and Church Discipline in Colo-— 
tism. Fear of infant —. of the un- nial New England,” in Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety Proceedings, Series 2, Vol. VI (1891), pp. 


ii 
confessions accompanied by humiliating peni- 


Chafee, Introduction to Records of the ‘Suffolk 
tential exercises on the part of parents in| 
presence of the congregation. These confes- 


Court, 1671- 1680, Massachusetts Colonial 
sions and punishments, recorded as part of 


Society Collections, Vol. 29 (Boston 1933), Pp. Ixxxvi. 
"Records and Files of the Quarterly Court of 


«Essex County, Mass. (Salem, 1911), Vol. PP 


=e 


was to nail an n offender's ears to the records of the churches, 


conspicuously o on the hand. A less perma- illustrated in "general tolerance of the prac- 


‘sewn to the garment of the convict and - considerable volume of the ‘morals cases of — 


by chronic drunkards, or as in _ tongue- -borings were the most painful pun- 
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“demeanor, 

- the stocks, , for anyone “to wittingly and 
willingly make or publish any lye, which | may 

7 be | perni icious ‘to the public weal, or tending 


PURITAN POLICEMAN 


MINISTERS, 
IONS.’ ” ” The whipping 
tence” later was suspended. 


offense punishable by whipping, fine, im- 


7 to the damage or injury of any particular prisonment, disfranchisement or banishment. 
- person, or with intent to deceive and abuse The speech and conduct of the clergy were 


the people with false newes and reports.” 


| lying, slender ordinarily was 


“having ‘been presented for lying in an 


28 


- doing his bookkeeping on the Sabbath. 


scolds were ordinarily punished i in the duck- 


ing stool, this engine of submersion was far_ 


back to back, on a lecture day in the public 
market place, both gagged for about an her 
with a paper 


heads, 
written. 


i _ Thomas got out of of his part t of this penalty 
by his daughter’s paying a 20- shilling fine. 

To cite another example, in 1681 Elizabeth — 

Perkins had “scandalous words of a 
“high nature” and in order that “due testi- 

“mony might be borne against such a virulent, Ee 


-teproachful and -_wicked- tongued woman 


was sentenced to“ “be sev erely” whipped 

on the naked body, and to stand or sit the Px 
‘next lecture day in such open place in the — 
public meeting house at Ipswich during the 

whole time of the exercise with a 
- pinned to her head on which is written in 


ca capital letters, REP "ROAC 


+ 
- Colonial of Massachusetts, p. 
Essex County Court Records, Vol. V I, 


frequently employe ed than supposed. T The was sentenced to be whipped 
Puritans did, however, have their ways of 
dealing with termagant-tongued disturbers 
of the peace, by 1 means of | fines, or the stocks, 
or of ignominy. Thus in January, 


was ordered to prt with» het 


r fastened to both of their fore- BS: Sy mmes preach. 
upon which their offense be fairly 


trouble when, 


a paper 


‘rendered similarly” sacrosanct and» shove 
criticism by an enactment of 1646, 


word punishable for the first of- 


for the second offense by a s-shilling fine 
or being made to stand “on 2 block four 


_ Despite traditional belief that common feet high” wearing a placard reading , “An 


Open _ Obstinate ontemner of God’ 


itenced for 
- saying he could get nothing profitable out 


his pastor’s preaching.*? a 
Fines of 50 shillings ‘apiece were levied in 


Criticism of the magistrates was an 


trade, and of one man who lied to magis- -fense by a rebuke from the magistrate, and 
trates when his r neighbors accused him 


: Holy Ordinances.’ | one Nathaniel 


Salem in 1643 against “Wm. Hewes and 


his son for deriding such as Sing in 
the Congregation, tearming them 


"Ursula Cole 
the choice of a £5- 
“fine or whipping for saying “she hi had as lief 
hear a cat mew” as Pastors Shepard and 
34 ncivil carriage tow ard 
the minister’s wife” got Samuel ‘Weed into 
in the course of a convivial 

gathering at “the” parsonage in 
he kissed his pastor’s consort and the 
had his too demonstrative paris 
_haled into | court é and fined. Convictions and 
punishments for criticism of the magistrates 
and the governor either in coma or out of it 

‘The magistrates also_ broad 
power ers O of literary censorship. 


— 


Ibid., Vol. VII, p. 
Colonial Laws of Massachusetts, p. 143. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, The Puritan: 
Minister,” ‘Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XII (1863), Pp. 
Alonzo Lewis and James R. Newhall, History 
Mass. (Boston, 1845), p. “208. 

Essex Re cord, V v ol. VI, 428, 
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AL REVIEW 


‘ton, a prominent leader in “the colony, hav- Ss 
at 
ie Ww written a book that displeased the magis- w vhen a lesser punishment n may serve for 
‘trates, was coerced into having it burned.*” Ss privily or in some nee¢ ed.” 


In 1642 a tract by ee Saltonstall, — a While this presumably was merely an an hypo- 


= there are, as a matter of 

“court, and he escaped only e instances in the Es ssex 
his prominence. hen John E liott 

4 Roxbury wrote “The Christian Common- 

wealth” in 1661, it bei eing deemed “justly 


offensive,” all | owner rs were called upon by ( 's aay were supplemented by 


ar 


Sabbath , may be punished with death 


general ‘court to “ “cancel or deface” making unexcused non-attend- 


book or their copies to the near ce at fine of 5 


illings. * And this law was enforced. Con- 
tables were enjoined to “directly make 
posers throughout the limits of their townes” 


possession 
for -absentees, and ‘ 


(Quaker book exposing its owner toa fine of 
from £5 to £10. Quaker books sur- and Ordinaries” were required to “clear their 
rendered to the authorities to ancaye such houses of all persons able to go to meetin ng.” 
nan, ee a Having escaped | a fine by going to ) church, 
a person exposed himself to” risk of 
: if he chanced to de doze off in the course of a 
Behind the magis rates, nudging and sug- three-hour sermon. Petty fines a and admoni-— 
a ing measures and penalties, * were us sually tions on this score occur fairly frequently in 
clergy. “No matters of great weight court records, Roger ‘Scott of S Salem 
mo ment,” writes Gov ernor Hutchinson, ‘seems to have been a pi articularly incorrigible 
« ‘whether | of a religious | or civil nature, were eeper. In 1643 he was haled into 
‘determined without their advice and a for- | ‘court. “for common sleeping at the public 
mal: reference to them.’*° To them , for ex- exercises upon the Lord’s day, and for strik- 
ample, referred such questions asi ing him that waked him.” A few months 
whether a judge be bound to pronounce later, having ‘reformed, he was again 
uch sentence as a positive law prescribes in pres sented court ordered | to | 
case” it be apparently above or below the whipped.** 
‘merit of the offense.’ he elders replied Outside: the n meeting- house Sabbath s super- 
: the p penalty should v: vary y with the grav vity vision of indiv idual conduct w as rigorous. 
of the crime. “So any sin committed with a_ 


high hand, as ; the gathering of sticks on the — sachusetts general court was of one - John 


‘all Taverners, Victualler 


i Baker who went duck shooting on Sunday.“* 


defense of religion in America during the sev -enteenth Captain Kimble of Boston in 1656 was put 
century . . . was at basis political.” Because secular into: the stocks for two hours. for his “lewd 


= and unorthodox religious literature might sow “seeds — - and unseemly” behavior, i in the language of 
opposition to the state .. literature was w atched 


over as” carefully by the theocracy as was moral ‘the court, , for ‘publiquely” kissing his wife 
conduct. So complete was the dictatorship that al- on the doorstep of his house upon his | return, 
most all w ho diss sented from it were - immediately on the Sabbath day, from» a three- years ” se 

There no place for their protests to voyage." 45 * Some minis sters had again 
be voiced in print. As a result, literature had 

path to pursue—the religious. To pursue an- 

other path was V. F. Calverton, The the risk of i 
_ Liberation of A American ‘Literature (New York, 


© Massachusetts Colonial Laws, p. 28. 


™ Massachusetts Records, Vol. I, 
“= Winthrop, op. cit., Vol. II, p. Lewis and Newhall, of. cit., , P. 212. me 
* Massachusetts Records, Vol. re “ Massachusetts Records, \ Vol. I, p. 82. | 
_ “Alice Morse Earle, The Sabbath in Puritan 


Hutchinson, op. it., Vol. I, 
, Vol. II, p - New ) England (New York, 
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THE: PU RITAN POLICEM. AN 


eft unbaptized. Among such was the Rev- © 


My Mr. Loring of Sudbury, but when twins | “to time ‘mn others of the s same tenor. Enforce- | a 

need.’ a __ were born to | to his s wife on Sunday he promptly _ ment seems to have been f fairly vigorous anc and a 
hypo- 4 changed his v views on the subjec The min- vigilant, judging by numerous arraignments 
tter of isters’ attitude on this point wes based of seventeenth century “bootleggers,” 
of per- apparently on a a superstition to the effect ished by fines, or other penalties, and | hav- 

y wood that t a child born on. the Sabbath also was ing their liquors ‘confiscated. offense of 
conceiv ed on the Sabbath.7 drunkenness common, court records 
on fact that the Puritan Sabbath began show. . Penalties for drinking ran in gradu-- 


ted by at sundown on. Saturday made 1 regulations ated scale: : tippling 1 more than a half hour, 
attend- conduct additionally severe. “Whereas by 2s. 6d. fine; excessive drinking, 3s. fine; 
sad experience,” ran enactment of drunk enness, ros. fine, Penalties were multi- 
1658, “it is observed, the sunn being sett, plied for. repeated offenses; doubled fines 
_ both every Saturday and on the Lord’s day, for second offenders, tripled fines for third 
: young people ; and others take liberty to. to walke “offenders, and w hipping, the stocks, jail 


sporte themselves es in in the streets or fields terms, or condemnation to wear large D 
51 

ur their oo itt is ordered . . . that if any person on the clothing for continued offenses.** WwW hile 

eting. persons henceforth, ‘either on the Satur- there ‘was no actual prohibition | of the use of 

hurch, night ¢ or! ord’s day night after the sunne liquors, laws against use of tobacco were 

nother found sporting in the effect from 1632 until 1647. And as late as 

se of a — streets or “fields of i any towne ‘in ‘this juris- 1676 in Salem six men were fined for “ taking aor, 

dmoni- diction, drinking or or being tobacco near the meeting house, while i in 

ntly in entertainment ; every. such person . alem in 1670 Benjamin Felton was 

Salem shall pay five shillings for ev ery such trans- shillings f for st smoking in the street.®° 

rrigible gression oF suffer corporal punishment. 
into. Gaming and idleness were proscribed also “people spend ‘their time idly. extended 

public n other days than the Sabbath. Massa- to to the matter of trying to preve ent them from | 

r strik- chusetts colonial enactments against spending their money foolishly, The rather 

considerably outran modern _vagrancy ‘minute’ “prohibitions of certain: articles: of 


again” aws. Gambling was at all times prohibited; finery for certain classes were | also 


to some seemingly | innocent games, most. 


otably shuffleboard, becaus e in playing it 


“much precious time is spent. unfruitfully supposed to “wear fine clothes or ‘ornaments 


nd much waste of wine and beer | occa- - would befit the gentlem< an and his lady. 


Ne ‘There are instances of women haled into 


n the matter of liquor control, rather court for wearing silks proving ‘their right | 


regulation of taverns ‘was attempted. to wear them by indicating that their hus- 


“ordered that noe pson shall sell — ym e than a 
her wine or stronge > water without leave ear. of the interferences with ‘per- 
the Govnr or Deputy Govnr ... & that sonal attire were designed, however, to dis- 


noe man shall sell, or (being in ina course “a ourage ~ vanity, F or example, in 1682 | Sev 
‘tra adeing) rive ‘any stronge water” to any eral girls were presented in the Salem court 


Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts, Pp. 30. 
@ Essex County Records, Vol. VI, p. 142. 
Ibid., 
While these economic discriminations, as well 

as "penalties for the religiously unorthodox, indicate 

Ingland, ” Society a lack of the principle of equality before the law, 
Proceedings, Series 2, Vol. VI (1801), p. 404. iti 
_ “ Massachusetts Records, Vol. IV, pt. 1, m 347- exemption from ordinary penalties. Thus the vio-— 
Laws and Liberties p. 24. lent- minded Endicott, several times governor of the 
: ny, on more than one occasion was fined for | 


assault and battery. James Ford, in Albert arto 
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zorou. 
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nday.“ 
“lewd 7 a 
of 
is wile 
return, 
1, even g 
Puritan 


for “folding at their hair.” 
; number of m men also were haled into court to. 


a be told by the 1 magistrates they needed a 


by Robert Calef, Boston merchant, 

a in stirring Up reaction to the Salem witch- 


an objectionable vanity. ‘Lacking a shortcut internal centrifugal forces as well. Men 


route to a haircut in the case of John Gatch- aa attempt to force dogmatic likemindedness i in 
_ell, Marblehead magistrates in accon i= religious faith often « end 
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Ay hse 


Re 
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sa 


off his head into a sevil frame, half the 
would his building” right n ment di bu 
granted." after the founding of the commonwealth that 
to establish U topian religious unity, 
setts ideas of crime and punishment in this cov erable having» sprung up. . Each suc- today 
period may be properly considered in tw two ceeding controversial episode, as the ~crimin 
: (1) the consequences — of. at- banishment of Roger Williams and the seem t 
regulation of thought and faith to. tinomian afiai r that split the colony wide pe 
_ secure religious and political unity; and (2) open into riv al factions and led to to the ban- a ~ severe- 
the results of the system of dealing with of ‘Hutchinson, gave partly 
offenses outside the first classification, that: to “code b 
would regarded a as. “couraging and enforcing desired uniformity. late ei 
crimes The builders of the Puritan Babel tower 
state was to rear itself so staunchly heavenward sachuse 
on Amercian n soil, with men of the E nglish suffered the affliction of a spiritual conflict Of “charges 
‘tradition as its citizens, was sufficiently well, tongues, inally, reaction to the severity was lik 
demonstrated by the Massachusetts experi- Quaker persecutions and to the part | the 
ment. The theocracy had in it the ; germs of lergy had in fomenting the reign of terror, . trates v 


its own destruction. Although it was over- — suspicion, _ and martyrdom of innocent per- 
thrown by external interference, “if it had sons in the deplorable witchcraft delusion system, 
“continued a few years longer it must have Salem, , with even clerical harangues at th = ~ Despi 
fallen of itself,” thinks Leonard Bacon, foot of the gallows to prevent interference, J 


dispense 
‘dispens 


St 


grave ¢ 


UNIVE: 


a church historian sy —- on the whole, had an inevitable and fatal weakening eff 


‘rigorously exclusive s 

men, while possibly necessary for the first: 
‘planting of a wilderness 


q 
be justified afterward.*’ 


public peace, and morals, 
s of unstable equilibrium—po- the sort that come within secular crim- 


4 inal statutory, cognizance in “our own day. 


an “influx of mindedness. the From the year the rise a healthy 


growth” of commercialism and a budding skepticism on the subject of demonology, and the 


— et ‘decline of the prestige of the clergy who habitually 
Hart (ed.) Commonwealth History of Massachu- - 
setts (New York, 1027-1928) Vol. I, 277. _Thenceforth men began to indulge less exclus ively 
— Essex County Records, Vol. VIII, p. 201.  —_ in the contemplation of the supernatural, and “dl 
*W. B. Weeden, Economic and Social History of turn their attention more and more to the prac- 
ew England (Boston, 1891), ‘Vol. I, p. 225. —_—_—itical affairs of life.” Abner C. Goodell, “Trials of 
Leonard W. Bacon, History of . “American 
(New York, 1900), p. 108, Proceedings, XX, p. 
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| ‘the penalties imposed would be too painfully 


THE ‘PURIT. 


century criminology involve ir- 


and t the v ast ‘difference of f thought a and atti- 
at t opposite ends of a val 300 years. 


then greater “respect f for the lente of authority, 
Jentification of man- n-made law with God- 
made law kept the Puritan. under livelier 
sense of the evil of criminal acts | than is 

prevalent now. Fear of _punishment—pun- 
is hment both in this world and in the next 


Puritan times ‘than today. 


Nor did the Puritans” to ‘contend 


- today as a brake on severe _ treatment of 


criminals, Early Massachusetts. juries do not 


 severe—a later developing reluctance which 
partly | led to breakdown of the drastic capital — 
code both in England and in America i in the 
eighteenth early nineteenth cen- 
-turies. Even if the seventeenth century 1 
‘sachusetts. jury did refuse to convict on the 
_ charges preferred against the defendant, he 
was likely to be punished in some fashion 
anyhow, on principle, by order the magis- 


"dispensers. of justice” under ‘the theocratic 


Despite sex sev of the record 


Th the matter ‘of lesser crimes, how- 
ever, especially 
which are of such “frequent occurrence in 
early Massachusetts court records, the num-— 
of arraignments and convictions is 
fair. index of _telative wrong- doing. This is 


because the vigilance. with which 
rosecuted has 
and prosec has a 


sins ‘were ferreted out and 

no parallel in our times, v when the ordinary ce 
_ individual has ceased to be his brother’s 
keeper or the watchful consoe of other 

hile such censorious watchfulness had 

ffect of bringing a larger proportion of _ 


ners to justice in the New England of 


) years” ago, there is “suggestive evidence 
not too admirable effect on the minds p. 246. 


the humanitarian sentiment prevailing 


Concerni 


LICEM. 


‘reporting. ‘this offense tot the the 
culprit would have his tongue bored with 
hot iron. The frequency with which de- 
fendants and accusing» witnes: ses changed 


courts likewise suggests ‘that unneighborly 
incrimination led to feuds, legal retaliations, a 
and mean-spirited acts of vengeance teflect- 
‘ing the character of the litigants in an un- 


assuredly a more force in places in “cases brought: before the colonial 


he fact that Tecor sh how crimes 


argument, First it n seem from 


re esults ‘that the. rigorous sy stem, while. 
force, chad been effective in deterring and 


crime. another point of 
s ar rguable that the» very severity “= 
the sev: enteenth century 
prota ned and widened the raction of looser _ 
conduct which followed. 
ng the deterioration 


whose life bridged th we 


Cottor 
ther, 
wrote in dismay: 


¥ 

I saw a fearful creeping, I cannot 
say, but rushing in upon these churches . . 


- saw a visible shrink in all orders of men among 


us, from that greatness and that goodness, which — 
was in the first grain that our God brought from 
three sifted kingdoms. .. . What should be done 


for the stop, the turn of this — 


This r 


eflects” more than the mere 
pessimism and censoriousness of the fre 


qu uently frustrated Boston div vine. “An ex- , 


mination of the court records fixes upon the 


mind an impression that ‘this: second state 

of the settlement was one marked with ‘more 

coarseness, ignorance vy vice, ‘than the one 

, before or after it,’ 
60 

neighboring Connecticut community. 


’ concludes the historian: 


_” Frances M. Caulkins, History of New London, 


of folk encouraged to practice espionage upon 
their neighbors and even upon their relatives. 
— _ tis hard to conceive in the present day the ug 
ee _ type of mind that would turn over to the je 
magistrates a relative guilty of indulging in 
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think it not she , in part at leas t, responsible for the 


the eighteenth centur the inhabitants of gener loosening of moral standards in New 
_eig England during the last of the 


New ‘Egniland did not enjoy a high reputa- 
tion sexual morality, and he ished 


though with some reservation, L ord Dart- _ History assuredly has this pendular mo- 


_mouth’s remark to Governor Hutchinson as a tion of action and reaction but also, we like 4 
-z_ ‘the commonness of illegitimate offspring to believe, an ascending ‘spiral tendency in 


among the young people of New England as the r matter of ‘social "progress Three cen- fancies 

a thing of accepted notoriety.’ turies u on ‘the spiral climb, it is perhaps -premis 
4g conclusion of Professor too easy to look back and misread motives inevita 
and misjudge measures res of folk living under portan 
vastly different circumstances of distant time his bio 
environment. As from gle ass houses 
prevention i in our own generation, , we may the glo 
no exception te to the rule . feel les Ss inclined the sev enteenth accept 
=e -licentiousness of the Restoration pe riod was “progr 
a reaction against the ‘rigid code of along with his “victims and hurl too ‘many mercile 
brickbats and dead cats in his direction. ‘thes spil 

ity and Discipline in "Colonial New E The 

land,” Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedin ‘1607- 1690 (New ¥ ork, 1927), Pp. 
Series 2, Vol. VI (1891), pp. 406-497. 7 native | 
HE DEFEAT and the e economic and “that ‘spurred the Nazis on has been largely 

are only too likely to lessen inquiry The reasons for this: are” e fairly “obvi ler desc 
into the “world conception which Most of Hitler’s premises were borrowed gladly v 
nied, rationalized, and encouraged the from the fields of biology and anthropology. He had 
“growth and | activities of the > Third Reich. But it has principally ‘historians, po- "would 
This would be r most unfortunate, because _ litical scientists, and newsmen w ho have thus & sal selec 
_ the conception has still so much vitality and far felt impelled to write of this period That t 
because its expressions are receiving such nderstandably, they have “dealt with the “fierce sti 


ae widespread acceptance throughout the world 7 kind of evidence most familiar to them and ae ene é 
ae today. ~The record of Nazi economic, po- with the particulars they can best describe. = prese 
litical, and military 1 moves is being carefully Moreover, Hitler lacked the training to it, so-call 


and will, obviously, continue his ideas neatly and to express: Stupidity, 
a draw the attention of students and w riters. them gracefully. ‘Therefore, many have as Paper. 
_ Nazi ideology and moral philosophy, on the sumed that his utterances. are too disjointed In etern 


eternal pr 


_ other hand, are too often dismissed as ‘ ‘ra- to harbor a system of thought, or have dis- 
“ridiculous self-g glorification,” missed the them as the meaningless words of a 
though r racism was only a part of the outlook, crude opportunist. 


and the unity and | logic of the world view | 


ind the un ~ Actually Hitler was one of the most am 
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describe. 
ining to 
have as- 
sjointed 


y. From ‘definite, widely- prem- 


he charted plans for a social system a 


characteristics. The horror of the fin- 
shed product w 
“ persistence with which he pursued his 
logic rather | than t to the novelty of his guid- 


ing principles. Too many of those who have All n 


fancied themselves his enemy accepted his 
premises and h lave protested only at the 


s due to the thoroughness | 


THIRD REICH 


and in human hs dissimilarity, and 
natural isolation | of the biological types w hich 
are to compete in the gigantic contest. In 
Mein Kampf Hitler phrased this conv iction . 


men without exception stroll about 


garden of Nature, imagining they know they are 
familiar with almost all of- i t, yet with few 


‘inevitable. conclusions. It is particularly im-  albilii they a pass blindly over one of the = 


- portant, therefore, that his social philosophy, 


“understood today. 


most striking of Nature’s rule: the 


his bio-sociology, be carefully examined and inner dissociation of the various : species of sal 


earth’s living c! creatures 


very root of Hitler’s world view was Not Hitler, ‘er, do groups o groups ¢ of men men 


| the glorification of “n nature ” and the joy ous differ” tremendously in ‘physical type, but 
differ in behavior, mentality, and 


| acceptance of the notion that: “good” and 


“progress” are attained only by ceaseless and 


rality according to t the ‘bi iological 


HE 


spirit of crudest social Darwinism, Hitler 


“native hostility than. from hunger and love. In 
both cases Nature watches with calm, nay with 


the ‘battle goes on 


satisfaction, The struggle for daily bread 


“quis hes the weak, sickly and ‘undecided, while 


. the contest of the males for the female reserves — 
the right or at the of propaga- 


is a means to improve the health and 


‘this view, determines function; ; body 


mines mind, capacity, behavior. “ “Almost all 


y the p people of the world .” he claimed, “are 
composed today of di fferent racial primary 


elements. These original elements are each 
characterized by different capacities. Only in 
the primitive functions of life can men 
be considered as precisely like each other. 
Beyond these primitive functions they im- 


mediately begin to be differentiated in their — 


7 poser the | species, ) and thus a cause of its characters s, their dispositions, and their ca 


economic preferences, character traits 


he Ww which Hit- 


er described for all other forms of life, he 


“gladly welcomed i in 1 the human realm a as well. : 


_He had only scorn and abuse for anyone who 


would exempt man from this purify ing “ natu-— 
ib always recur in peoples so long as their inner 


selection”: 
_ That the world will some day be the scene of 
ferce. struggles for the e existence of mankind, 
no one can doubt. In the end, the craving for 
self- preservation alone can be victorious. Beside 


Stupidity, cowardice and imagined superior 


melts” snow y in the 


he considered to be inseparably wedded to 

physical type, to “blood, ” to race, and to 

vary only as these are modified. “Tt is beyond — 

question,” he declared, “ that certain traits 

of character, certain virtues and certain vices 


nature, ‘their | blood- conditioned composition, 
has not essentially altered." 


From such reasoning flowed the conviction 


that the: highest and noblest accomplish- 
it, so-called humanity, the expression of mingled 


ments, and even civilization itself, 1 were the 


My | New Edited with by 
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as conquerors and as 


persistence of particular bi grim si 


f the human species. instigators of cultural advance. . Where Nature 
And, of “course, ‘it followed that the op- were numerically few in an area, achievement challen 

4 ‘posite was also true. The less desirable traits i in that locality was proof to Hitler that their "Nature 

* eae = behavior patterns were likewise linked to stimulating touch must once have been felt | — pl 
_ physical type. This explains why Hitler had there, And by a complete 1 revision of history E further 

to declare his scapegoat, the Jews, to be a and anthropology, he made the story of the _strictin 

race, Since mental and moral traits were “Aryans” the tale of the rise of the German but in 

of bodily predispositions, the physically _ Obviously, with this elastic conception of enemies 
heterogeneous Jews of Germany had to be the “Aryan” and and his v works, there was liter- | Fron 
. ruled a unified biological type in order to ally no development or institution that. could = -evitably 

make reasonable their blanket. condemna- not be attributed to should occasion variety, 

tion. After all, a “criminal race’ ” has” first it. For "instance, the creation of the must al 
all to be : a “race. State _was claimed as a German a ‘tions wi 
i} a is notable that , while Hitler and his contribution. In addition, all complex politi- the dow 
vehemently insisted on the wide cal forms were listed as the ubiquitous out- loss of 
guif separating various physical types, they croppings of irresistible “Aryan” capacities. mixture 
no room whatever for variability among The corollary of the arrogant notion that was 
¢ “individuals within a race. The obvious r range the “Aryans” or Germans had a monopoly — the r 
of variation which biologists and anthropvlo- of all the physical and moral virtues could public 
ists have demonstrated time and again was ‘only ‘Supreme contempt: for those of “race, th 
” rae ‘ignored. If a person fell within the framework _ varying physical type or contrasting ‘eaitural | “Aryans 
7) < ‘of a “race” which they had defined or or background. Hitler’s hatred of the Negro, lightning 
4 “created the characteristics they had al- the physical antithesis in coloring of his be- “satisfied 
lotted to t this ‘ “race” descended “upon loved “Arye ans,” was simply corrosive. Had not yet r 
individual like a mantle from above. If the there been a sufficient | number of Negroes number 
5 7" © _ character they ascribed to him was not out- a within | the Reich to victimize ‘in 1933, there greatnes: 
_wardly demonstrable, they assumed that it is a chance that they, and not the ‘the unm 
“was internalized. In this scheme there was Jews, would have felt the Nasi wrath. “expense 
no individual destiny, only a racial fate. In -Mongoloids v were considered a little better oe The fe 
Hitler’s view it was “beside the point whether than Negroes by Hitler; they, he thought, th the ‘ ‘pur 
the individual Jew is. ‘decent’ or not, In him- might “sustain” for while what ans,” an 
self he carries those characteristics which _ “Aryans” had created. “misture 
Nature has given him, and he cannot ever rid According t 0 Hitler, Nature strains ‘the ‘ideal 

4 himself of those characteristics, And to us he race differentation and race purity by build- a “Hitler r, W 

is harmful.’ i into life forms the instinct for ‘mating “tionality 


only” with their kind. It is only when _Tepresent 


Hitler did not think for a moment that 
physical _type respects this “Snflexible be ‘blood 


- Nature had distributed the more e desirable 


_ traits with an even hand among her children, of Nature,” ” therefore, and keeps itself aloof 7 ‘hin ed, 
his opinion Nature had poured her bio ‘from others, that. it achieves greatness, This, as bio 
logical treasures almost exclusively into one Hitler, believed, has been true to a con- reason th 
vessel and filled it to overflowing. And that siderable degree of the “: Aryans.” To permit — able to re 
deserving recipient her ‘fren w ‘the ‘mixture, consequently, is to fly in tellectual 

“Aryan,” Nordic, German or Teuton, as he face of Nature and to commit the Aryans,” 
variously and conveniently termed him; heinous: of offenses. Hitler wrote in Mein used the 
the tall, -longheaded, fair- haired, -blue- -eyed Kampf, blood and race is the race, He 
individual frequently found in northwestern original sin of this world, and the end Of ¢ a hue bringing ; 
manity whi which surrenders to it." It was with» eve 


the “ Arya ans’ were ere 
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grim s satisfaction that he gave | his version of political ‘structure. Of Austria he wrote: 

“Nature’s” vengeance on those who dared to “German . Austria must come back to the 
challenge her pruning methods. then great German mother country, and this not. 
Nature begins to resist with all her resources ‘ _ because of any economic considerations. No, 
her plainest protest consists ‘denying: ‘not even if economically the union were a 
further fertility | to the bastards, or in - indifference , Nay | even if it were 
stricting the fecundity of later descendants; harmful, it must still take place. Like blood 
in cases she deprives them of belongs one common realm. And he 
sl stamina to resist | disease or the attack of made perfectly clear what the prime interest 
enemies.” of this type of state should be. ‘In this field 
*F rom the premise that race mixture in- the race-Nationalist state must make good 
-evitably weakens the “higher” and “better” what is being left undone in all directions. 
| variety, Hitler deduced that national decline It must make race the central point of — 
| must always follow careless marriage regula- public: life. It must take care that it is kept 
tions within a state. He was quick to explain _ pure. ad Again, in his speech of September 6, 


the downfall of the German ‘Empire and the. 1938, | at Niiremberg, Hitler was very frank 
“loss of World War I on the grounds of race the principle on which his statecrait 
“mixture and the of race purity. was founded when he explained, “National 
He was appalled to find in 1924 that, due - Socialism . . . is exclusively a ‘folkish’ politi- 
to the refusal of the old empire and the Re- cal doctrine based upon racial. principles.””"* 
public to 0 adopt a domestic c policy based on _ For some time writers and commentators _ am 

race, , there 1 were “non- -Aryans” as) well, as have been _Tepeating that the essence of 
\ryans s” within the Reich. How ever, by Hitlerism was the subordination of the i in- 
lightning phys sical- -anthropological survey he dividual to the state. This is true and “an 


Ss : satisfied himself that Germany wa was, luckily, 7 only if it is. understood that the state in 


Had not yet racially lost. He uncovered a sufficient question racially or biologically -con-— 
egroes number of | Nordics to testore the Reich to. ceived | and that it was ‘considered secondary 

there greatness, and he unhesitatingly advocated — to the physical type (race or nationality, in 
rt the the unmitigated pampering of them at the Hitlerian jargon) which it protected and © 
vrath. expense of everyone else. Ww hose interests it sought to further, To Hitler 
met - The fanatical belief in thes superiority of the state was only the protective outer shell 
ought, ‘the pure” race, in the perfection of “Ary- within which a favored ‘race” grow 


ans,” in the disastrous effects of race and 
‘mixture could lead but one theory of Here Hitler was perfe ctly logical in the 
for 


the ideal state. The ideal state, a his undeviating biological premises. 
build-— Hitler, would be one in which race and na- If it is true that all aspects of culture, in- 
nating tionality c¢ coincided and in which race cluding political forms, are but. the expres- 
hen a represented would | be “Aryans.” Once this sion of racial talent, it is less important to 
e law “blood purity” and ‘ “Ay ran” “were worry about the state form as such than it 
aloof 1 achieved, greatness and triumph must follow is to protect the physical type which will 
‘This, — as a_ biological necessity, for it ‘stood to inevitably create such a social structure again 


con- — reason that no “inferior: reed” would be if it should happen to be “temporarily de- 
yermit able to ‘resist the Physical (and related in- stroy royed. His philosophy of “breed above 


tellectual and cultural) superiorities of these explained in» these words: 


‘Mein “Aryans. Kampf Hitler The basic then, is that. the state 
is race, He was obsessed with the idea of 

fahue bringing all people he conceived to 

with have. a ‘common biological origin into ‘one 
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but it is not the cause. . The latter whom Germany belonged. Whatever the law, “it wi 
consists ‘exclusively in the existence of a race whatever their behavior and contributions, ‘ | world 
capable of culture. There might be hundreds of citizens ¢ of Jewish, Polish, African an, OF Asiatic. BE explor, 
exist that would correspond with the intellectual ™ marks only: of out 


level of the most advanced peoples of today : ‘Today the right of citizen nship i is acquired, a as learnt 
above mentioned, primarily by birth within the The 
. In another place Hitler has w ritten, “We — boundaries of a state. Race or membership in JJ was by 
must make a sharp distinction between the the nation plays no part whatever. A negro who - gle.” A 


a ‘State as a vessel and the race as its con- . used to live in the German protectorates, and 


tents. This vessel has a purpose only, ‘so now has a residence in Germany, thus brings a 
long as it can preserve and protect the: ; “German citizen” into the world if he has a 
child. In the same way any Jewish or Polish, 


contents; otherwise it is worthless. “Afri A hild | 
These and similar passages contain 1 the _ African or Asiatic child can be declared a Ger- 


clue to the matchless cruelties and mass citizen Without more ado. . . Th 
conjuring trick is accomplished by a State Presi-_ 
destruction about which the Nazis | felt ‘nO dent. What Heaven could not attempt, one of 

_ compunction. The ruin of cities or even of these Theophrastus Paracelsuses does in the turn 
Pe _ nations did not move Hitler and those whom of a hand, One scratch of the pen, and a Mon- 


-pariian 
-centrat 
meanin 
the pur 
arrange 
—almot 


wee 


ig he schooled. So far as these men were con-  golian ragamuffin is turned into a ‘real torious 
3 ese ned into 
* view these works u r 
o 4 e works of men could be restored _ was inevitable that Hitler, in keeping the gre 
and infinitely improved if only conque: 
with his glorification of struggle in nature, 4 
“Aryan” Germans emerged victorious. At one | titories. 
4 oint in Mein Kampf Hitler actually en- should repudiate t the quality of thought and at 
4 P reflection that ‘mos st distinguishes man from The 
visaged a modern Armageddon a “corpse-— 
» other animals. As early as 1923 he told state ts 
‘strewn field covered with water and mud.  formin 
his followers: “Further changes are needed g 
But, he went on to predict, “. . . if from this A a nature 
in our sy stem of education. We suffer today 
se chaos of horror but a few men of a a definite | tween n 
from an excess of culture. knowledge 
race capable of civilization had escaped, the hanc 
is valued, But wiseacres are the « enemies fl 


the land 


Ww show signs 
ac ction, ‘What wi we need is instinct and will.” 


creative power, _ When calm was restored, 
though it took a thousand years. 


dependent of the exercise of the intellect. _hand-m; 
It was when he pictured the fulfillment ¥ lest 
Like every other aspect of culture it was legit 
of his race- -nationalist aims that Hitler grew biol if 
fairly. ecstatic. This ‘was his conception “of conceived to be the expression of biological ceive 
excellence to be developed indirectly by ‘the With 


Germany,’ he ‘said, “ “where e ev ery who is 


a German at all has the same blood, has the ganisms, The result of Gis extension of the 
7 z biological thesis to the mental sphere was the 
same eyes, and speaks the same languag ge, oa 


"here there can be no class, here there ce most devastating anti-intellectualism that a 


e on : ] has ever known. Action was substituted 
be only a single” people oni beyond. world r ubs 


oe ee si for thou ght, will and instinct for conscience, 


Bays ne left we doubt of what was to hap- Hitler not only demanded that the his tory or race 

pen in the “race- -nationalist state” to those of man be ‘rigorously ta 

who did not represent the phy sical mania, but also that the number of few cult 

He considered abominations, facts presented to students be pruned 1 to the 
mocking and cheating the real “Aryans” 

point where the efforts of Nordic minds to s 

master them would not consume time which 

_ 4 might be be ‘Spent in in exercising Nordic bodies. 4 —™ Mein 

Mein Kampf, pp. 4 424 -25. x Ibid., 

My New Order, P. 23. My New Order, p Ibid., 
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cultural and worth. “rescuing” and restoring to 

butions. world history, rote, “to make its: leadership, 

Asiatic explorations this (the racial) point of Hitler preoccupation with 
1 quota view, and not to smother t them in description -alogies dictated a policy of uncompromising _ 
of outward. events, as our present historical domination of the vanquished. In a speech 

sited, learning unfortunately too often does.”** the industrialists at Dusseldorf, delivered 
‘thin the = ‘The creation of the race- nationalist s states shortly before he came into power, he called - 
‘rship in JJ was s by n no means the end of Hitler’s “strug. attention to ‘the fact that. his plan of suprem- — 


gro who ff gle. ” As he saw it, the elimination of opposi- — - and domination for one branch of the | 
tes, and and variety within the state only paved white race was simply a refinement of the 

the for more colossal eng gagements: to general policy and att itude which the white 
come. Se in t the Ww orld of an as a whole had pursued i in respect to the 


"parliamentary ‘corruption, i it (the state) con- colored races: 


yee 


t Polish, 
1a Ger- 


> > > > 
This. -centrates more and more ‘upon the "deepest If Fate allowed the w hite 1 take a 
of its battle and feels itself” to be 


te Presi. 


rranges itself accordingly, it is “bound, with = organize. the rest of the world. It 
an aln mathematical certainty, to be vic- matters not what superficial disguises in 


torious in its b battle when the time comes. 19 cases this “right. may have assumed, 
bale Thus the wa way | was ‘opened, in the name 0 of practice it was the exercise of an extraordinarily — 


- the 1e greater | needs of the racial state, for the brutal right to dominate others, and from a 


Ww velo he basis for — 
bm = and absorption of neighbors’ s? ter- a political conception was developed the . 


nature, the economic annexation of world: which 
wh -titories. About this Hitler taught: olin — 
ght an not inhabited by the white 1 race.?? 
he told state is to safeguard the existence of the race gentler methods. would be em- 
needed. forming that stale on this planet by ce imperialism 
r today was promised b by Hitler in | the name of the 


number and growth ‘of the people on biologically- impelled German people. In fact 


one hand, and the siz ze and }d quality het the soil saul he wrote that the enslavement of others ell < 


mies of 


will" the lend om the other: a venerable and thoroughly laudable | 
ely in- Accordingly, since Hitler’s state the of clever ‘ ‘Aryans” who long ago saw the 
itellect. hand-maiden of his racial policy, it. could possibilities of using the vanquished as drait 
it was be legitimately used in any struggle which animals. “So it is no accident th that the first . 
ological conceivably involved “racial” interests. civilizations arose where the Aryan, en- 
by the JW ith such a background: of thought, an countering lower races, subjugated tl them an nd E 
ior attempt at foreign conquest ‘was them do his will, They were the first 
“of the” for the German Reich was only the central technical tools to serve a dawning civiliza- - 
was the nucleus of the “Aryan Germans,” the ter-— tion.”** Hitler scorned the notion that this 
hat the titorial point of concentration of this. godlike ‘meaningless t ty ranny” and took ‘special 
stituted breed. It was what Hitler called “a Ger-_ pains to” point out, | in best  slave- 
science, “manic State of the German n ation. 21 But “fashion, the substantial benefits which flow | 
the German nationality y to inferior peoples | from forced association 
history ort race in Nazi parlance) had spread to the with those who know well how to or- 
fit his. corners of the earth, According to Hitler, ganize their labor, 

ber of few cultures of any consequence had Sometimes, however, mere enslavement 


slow starvation did not. entirely solve” the 


to the 
of what to do a subject people, 


inds to mans “few in nu number 


bodies. aK Hitler hated or or if lands were 
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coveted for immediate settlement by Ger- education, law, 
a For such em emergencies Hitler this in terms of purely biological values and 


harnessed to the struggle of the ‘ ‘racial state,” 


If ose ‘send the flower of the German nation The implications of the Hitlerian v world view 


into the hell of war without the smallest pity unfolded were 
the spilling of precious German blood, then torious. a 


“natu 
“plants 
concep 
There 
the at 
f 


- surely I have the right to remove millions of an We are now in a position to see what a ~Darwi 
rior race that breeds like vermin! Bross over- -simplificatio ‘it is ‘to think that 
‘Natural instincts bid all living beings not merely on the ideological side Hitler was concerned . -yironn 
Pony enemies, also | destroy them. only with questions of race, or that his he has 
ormer days, it was the victor’s prerogat aoa ah followers were attracted to him_ solely by and to 
entire peoples.* Versailles and by his rabble-rousing qualities, lm, 
s no need to debate whether what _ _ He gained his i immense following because he ; = 
has bee described was really the Nazi presented to the German people a systen regard 
i. | world view, nor do, the points made have to in which status, economy, law, education, | ‘the ya a 
he. 
I. be deduced solely from Hitler’s writings and every other aspect of culture was to be or cult 
and “speeches. The Hitlerian view did organized to their. advantage at the expense 
long remain abstraction only; it be- of conquered or expelled peoples. But more -sufferin 
3 came one of ‘the most shattering realities of important than anything else, he gave then “rather 
our ‘time. In fact, there is not an element a satisfying excuse “and rationalization te = 
. F p in this | conceptual system that has not been aggression which has outlived him and which of his 
3 a guide to action of the most extreme me kind. — will menace mankind until it is eradicated to disay 
For ‘instance, by precipitating the most gi- from human thought. He flattered and con- __ Even 
| -gantic conflict of all time, Hitler under- — vinced ‘them that his plan for the society 8 of 
ol scored his con iction that I history is but an of the future 2 was inev itable and stable be- tonal s 
_extension of ceaseless organic struggle. His cause it on natural law. This 
belief in vast differences between phy sical notion is nothing that ‘Hitler invented.** 
: . ty pes, i in _the determination of mind and It is, however, the first time itk has been us sed only a 
4 behavior by physical type, in “Aryan” su $0 boldly and ruthlessly to support the politi. tion lav 
periority and the inferiority of other “races cal plans and military ventures ofa powerful [and lay 
in the baneful effects of race mixture, in state. all thos 
necessity. for creating a “pure racial With the symptoms and outward expres: Coast 
state” in which objective knowledge should sions of the Nazi conception—the scapegoat- 
be outlawed and in which brawn, will, and ing, the enslavement, the looting, the 
-are all 
instinct take its place, was translated into | placement of people, the book- burning, th g. 
concrete policies and specific deeds. Thus extermination camps, the breeding centers, -concepti 


a creation as Poles, Czechs, and Slavs. these grew that has largely 
to concentrate or benefit ‘ “German escaped attention. It cannot be repeated too 
Aryans,” whole populations were e uprooted, often that the resistant kernel of the view a 
enslaved, or ‘exterminated. Inside ‘Germany =? the assumption of the overwhelming im- Xn Tk 
German- controlled “territory, obscene portance of the biological in human affairs, 


a breeding « experiments, a eugenic shambles of belief that human progress and human gt 


“marriag 
of those 


It w 
_ sterilization, of execution of those whom the the destiny depend, not on social control, but 7 Prag: vot 
| Nazis | considered ‘ “unfit,” and of the selection on competition and practices considered to th 
of “leaders” by physical criteria went forward be analogous to the “natural law” and 
under the labels of “German science” and motivatic 
racial hy, giene.” fa Eve ery aspect of life that  **Ip another paper I have reviewed the streams. ae 

let The 
pinged upon the | mind | or the conscience, ‘ and quality of thought which went into the Hitler ‘be one 

Putnam's Sons, 1940, Pp. 137- 38. ; 
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“natural selection” operatit in regard stead, because of the limitations of ‘space, we 


plants and lower animals.2* *6 This is a mis- shall have to allow one of the most recent, 


THOU GHT IN ‘THIRD D REICH 


c conception that it will be lethal to perpetuate. ominous and unfortunate eruptions s of organi a - 
There” is not room on one small planet for thinking in this country, t the evacuation \ - a 
q “the atomic ¢ bomb and groups of mankind persons of Japanese ancestry from the W est st 
fancy are playi ing the role of Coast and their forcible detention for an ex 
‘Darwin's barnacles, rae tended period in virtual concentration camps, 
man’ s endeavors to his en- to serve as a type exan ample.** 


vironment, to control the means by which Most Americans have” dulled their fears 
he has sought to control his environment, ‘and quieted t their consciences concerning 
to o control himseli belong to the > cultural event by assuring themselves that” these 
m, to those social and ethical systems 12,000 evacuees, two-thirds of them Ameri-— 
“regard to his biology. Hitler tried to apply” 


which he has built up apart from and without can citizens by virtue of birth on our soil, 
the yardstick of organic thinking to social trated on the West Coast at the time of the 
outbreak of the war. Y ret in 1940 all those of 
short by “millions: of lives ‘and untold 
suffering. ‘Yet Hitler has been vanquished 
rather than repudiated. Most of those: who Hawaii, on the other hand, the 160,000 
disav ow his conception, three W Vest Coast states and constituted over 
ven within our own nation’ (to say noth- one- -third of the population. ‘Hawaii was the 
ing of other lands or ‘the troubled interna- point of Japan’s initial, successful attack and 
are prevalent and cas sually accepted. To cite - theater of war in this intimate sense and 
only a 1 few familiar ¢ examples, our immigra- martial law was never declared there. Cer- 
all those of Japanese ancestry on the W ev. acuation occurred on the mainland and not 
Coast and agitation against “American in Hawaii. 
are all based on the same premise as Hitler 3 wh vhom no formal charges were lodged and no 
conception the ‘Fate- nationalist ‘State, wrong- doing was proved from homes, farms 
and businesses because they honestly believe 


or cultural problems and it proved to be 
Japanese ancestry constituted of the 
- opposed him reacted against the application persons of Japanese ancestry lived i in an area 
_ tional scene) elements of the organic or bio- was immediately placed under martial law. 
tion laws, ¢ our naturalization laws, the alien tainly. » numbers, distribution and ] proximity 
citizens of Japanese ancestry, the Bilbo pro- } Other Americans, in good faith, have con- 
“namely that. the : strongest nation is one with 
that it was | the measure “dic 


were suspiciously and ‘dangerously concen- 
total population of the West Coast states. 
of his conception to them. They have still _ approximately one- thirtieth as large as the 
sociological view which Hitler championed The West Coast mainland never became 
land laws of many states, the evacuation of to the fighting zone will never explain why , 
posal to remove American Negroes to Africa, -doned this mass banishment of people against 
phy sical type certain 


‘ ‘marriage, the separati on 1 of th blood haa 
of those ‘of, different races, are some of the 
practices and. Penalties. which the 


‘tions, and a bibliography on “the subject is foun 
in the brief of the Japanese American” Citizens 
League filed in the Korematsu case which was heard 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
 ™ The fallacies involved in this belief I sum u October Term, 1944. ‘The brief, in reprinted form, 
‘in an article entitled “Fact and Fallacy Prete can be obtained from the national office” of the — 
the e Evolution of Man,” which will be American Citizens League in Salt Lake 


the near future, 


_ these American Mt in terms of history, 
Motiv vation and Third Reich ‘Parallels. 
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to surrender contraband, issued until March 24, 1942. _ Almos st four 


by to obey a curfew and travel limit order and ey months had elapsed | betw een the beginning of — 


list their property 


2) ee 7 were forbidden to fish in West Coast waters. . the war and the time when this first order 
those who had contributed to Japanese became effective. The last exclusion order 


war causes or w who had fa fallen under suspicion allowed ‘the persons to it applied to” 
during a five ‘investigation carried on remain until August 1942. Therefore 
by Federal Bureau of Investigation had persons of Japanese ancestry were at large 


already been taken into custody, The De- in the * “threatened”: zone for a full eight 


partment of Justice had reported that there after the outbreak of hostilities, Nor 
was no evidence of fifth column activity or _ were the evacuees removed from the three — 
abotage on the part of the remaining Japa- est Ci oast states immediately. For ‘many 

nese or Americans of Japanese ancestry on months they were kept in barbed wire com- 
_ the West Coast and had steadfastly opposed 4 pounds within the “prohibited” area pending © 


evacuation. Clearly, it it not because of transfer to inland centers. eastward 

acute danger or the lack of ‘intelligent ‘movement was not completed until Novem-| 
_ effective precautions that this entire segment ber, 1942. T hus for nearly a year after the 
of the population was displaced. beginning of the war we were still transport- 
Another rationalization ore is “often ing these | helpless people about country 


heard j is that the persons ancestry odious “centers” ter them at | 


as willful and deliberate j ignorance. and of haste, 
the national and international furor over the examined. her 74, enemy aliens in six” 


minority group of this land. Such scholars as_ ordinarily assigned to account for evacuation 


2 
immigration restrictions imposed on the Japa- months. Ww hat England felt ‘obliged to 
a) 3 nese by the United States had focused politi- for he her enemy aliens, the U nited « ‘States, with 
ae cal and scholarly attention upon them for — more time at her disposal, refused to do for 
years, and they were, even before the her citizens of Japanese descent. 
war, the ‘most inv estigated and best described “It is obvious, therefore , that the reasons 


hs 7 E.K. Strong, Reginald Bell, Harry A. Millis » raise more questions than they answer. The - 
E.S. Mears, Robert E. Park, Marvin L. Dar- unwelcome truth is that t the forces that made 
sie Smith, M. R. Stearns, and R. for evacuation were remarkably like those 
McKenzie, among others, had written numer- which started Germany off on an endless 
q | ous: excellent books, monographs and papers spiral of persecution and paranoia. It is to’ 


Ta describing their social and economic life and be noted that the elements v which brought 
_ their progress toward | assimilation. It may pressure for evacuation on political figures 
be that ignorance of the law i is no legitimate and roused public apprehension, such organ-— 
defense, but the p penalization of a group be- ‘izations as the and Daughters o of the 
cause others have failed to avail | themselves Golden’ West and the California Joint 
of information concerning it, is something — mittee on Immigration, had long advocated 
new in American jurisprudence. their brand of “race- nationalism” for Amer- 
Perhaps the most frequent defense of ica. And when public hysteria was sufficiently 

4 group evacuation encountered the ‘stimulated by and artificial means, 


‘impossible. A review of is the ‘degree ‘to which Americans —_ 

- that is necessary to dispell this misapprehen- - sponded to organic rather than cultural in- 
sion. . The first of the 108 civilian exclusion 1 terpretations of of man ’s behavior at a time of 
orders which barred all those of Japanese — crisis. The older Japanese of the West Coas t ; 
ancestry from the West. Coast zon zone was | aed though they we re prohibited from naturaliz- 
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1g ties and characteristics were unknown. Wher- _ beginning of the war with Germany, threat-_ 
thoug 
4 > 
t a 
that the organizing of hearing boards and Nazidevice, washeard. 
Ne y 


SOCIAL B. AL BA OF IN ‘THIRD REICH 
premises. 
| basis of racist or organic convictions, , it was 
and Whose families were and whose 
children, to whom they were devoted, chad between the United States and Japan, 
been hers ‘soil. young of Japanese ancestry in Hawaii and on the 


erefore | _ West Coast mainland would commit acts _ 
large sabotage and endeavor in every way to aid 
eight: playing fields. A confident of the the enemy. W hen the Japanese struck | at 
es, Nor [strength and molding influence of its institu- Pearl Harbor, these alarmists were so sure 

. tions would have assumed that it had earned _ of their advance: diagnosis ‘of sabotage and 

many — the loyalty and good will of ‘the ‘overwhelming treason | that charges s soon circulated | on the 


majority of these people. cA to the effect that the Pearl Harbor 


_ The determining factor, however, was not _ attack had been made possible by the activi- 
an an unbiased inquiry into cultural affiliations, - ties of Japanese and Japanese-/ Americans in 
a consideration of organic “elements Hawaii. The rumor was y chal- 
alone. In his final “report and his explanation 
of evacuation to the Secretary of War, , the 


ountry commanding general who- arranged the ex- 
at under the authority of “told 


| order of the President stated: 
reat- the war in which we are now engaged racial 
affinities are not severed by migration. The ‘the of 
Japanese race is an enemy race and while many iniquity in order that they m ight destroy our 


“second and third generation Japanese on naval: vessels, murder our soldiers and sailors, 


United States soil possessed of United States blow to pieces the helpless 
with “citizenship, have become ‘ “Americanized,” children of Hawaii. 
do for ‘The degree to which policy makers fell, 

te In an appearance before a House Naval to “these unfounded ‘rumors 
easons fy Affairs Committee this same m man again ex- judged from the statements of the members | 
uation | plained the reasons for the evacuation, The of the Select Committee Investigating Na- 
‘The arguments are familiar to us from our review tional Defense Migration of the of. 


i made of thought in in the Third d Reich, that certain Representatives mi olan , ommittee) who 

those Taces” are by definition inimical to a state, went to the W est C Coast in February. and 

ndless- character and loyalty are related to early ‘March of to hold hearings. on 
: ‘physical type and are immutable, and that - “Problems of Evacuation of Enemy Aliens 


rought — their good behavior is no excuse for treating and Others from | Prohibited Military Zones.” 
figures those of the w rong “race” fairly: This Committee, incidentally, 


organ- Jap’s a Jap. It no Ww hether that persons of Japanese | ancestry, alone of 
i a he is an American citizen or not. I don’t want all elements of the population, be singled out. 
any of them. We got them out. They were a for evacuation. When an American of Japa- 
- dangerous element. The West Coast j Is too vital nese ancestry tried to speak for his group, i. 
_ and too vulnerable to take any chances. ‘They ¢ hairman Tolan s silenced him with the follow- 


sh 
dangerous e! lement, whether loyal: or not ing Maher gossip: 


a Ww hat about your people at Pearl Harbor? Did D 
is still you can’t change him. they re remain loyal Americans? . . There are 
ou can’t change him by ‘giving him a piece of authentic pictures during the attack showing 
hundreds of Japanese old automobiles: cluttered 


a i oh on the one street of Honolulu so the Army could © 
this army officer has been roundly, 
not get to the ships. . Are you conversant with © 


“conc lemned for: voicing these. “race warfare” those things? 
“sentiments, there is evidence. that a 


of them promi- ‘Sparkman. and Arnold 
i with similar -phantasies with 
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4 would be ‘ ‘good ” and loy al 
action and him, and which would not. The bio- sociologi- 
conception which led the German Reich 
‘The Pearl Harbor wns rumors | non to destruction attacked us from without and 
long since been officially pronounced false also from within. So far we have prob: 
and fantastic. But it is worth while remind- been most successful i in repelling the external 
ing ourselves that largely because of them, by attack. ._ And we are far from safe, for it is a_ 
a peculiar displacement, persons of Japanese point of view that can still marshal powerful 
ancestry on the W est Coast were punished adherents, both within and 


Haw yaii ididn ot commit. And more One thing is certain. The | Gave pment of 
_tempte 


_Teferen 


of the 


-mates*® 


“ments our population, in spite that the against “the Hitlerian | concep. position 
_ concessions to democratic terminology, really © _ tion must not be waged o on the battlefield them: { 
believe that behavior i is determined by physi- again. It will be won in the classroom, the of adju 


cal traits rather than by social training. Ap- li ibrary, the lecture hall, in all places and at but, se 


tober, ro; 
tionalism 


__ parently Hitler was not the only one who all levels where men of good will take stock _to shov 
_ “knew” in advance, on the basis of physical of their common humanity, or it cannot be tween 
- nents, which elements. of the popu- won at they a 
CUL TURAL AG: WH: AT. Is. 
Josep SCHNEIDER the leac 
whether, the Phrase i is methodologically to be proming 
a SHE INCLUSION of the t term cultural lag viewed as a partial exposition of the nature —— 
in the Dictionary of Sociology* - of social disorganization derived from an in- The 
vides a timely opportunity for ‘reap- ductive study of of the Processes of cultural 
have 
A o ‘praising its validity. The admission of a term — change,* whether it is to be regarded as an prayed 
> ~ which | possesses § such a complex methodologi- ae of individual or class value judg- of the pa 
cal genesis without a listing of the variant ments,® or Sora “more generalized attitude 265-268. 
"definitions that result gives to the concept a ta social progress or reform. And, what i is even 
g 
4 definitiveness it does not possess, and also more to the point, the empirical Theory,” 
5 ill serves one of the purposes which the edi- plied by him as illustrations of the concept Machel 
2 tors of the Dictionary sought t to achieve: to. dot not always withstand critical examination.  Re-exami 
: 


provide definitions which “would give’ any Some of the examples are not instances of 
_ person an adequate idea of ‘the nature of the cultural: lag at all, however well they may 


experience referred to; Ithough that person — 
@ ll Social Implications” of New ‘Inventions (UL 


may nev nev er have had, or ev er will have, the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
occasion to be confronted with it.? An 1937), Section I. “National Policy and Technology,” 
is impossible t to learn from Og- g Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology (New pothesis,” 

lished works on cultural lag? York, 1040), p. 884-803; Encyclopedia of the So- 


(3320-327 


Henry Fairchild, editor r, Dictionary of *Ogburn treats ‘social disorganization from 


Sociology (New York, 1944). See the entries Jag, aspects: the of the parts of 

cultural (p. lag, moral (p. 5 and social culture; and (b) the maladjustment of original 
lag (p. 285). iis 7 nature to culture. The phrase cultural lag is used to 

Ibid., Preface. describe the first of these. Social change, p. 200. 


illiam Fielding Ogburn, Social Change with ais * Value judgments are placed on a par with a tastes: ; 

Respect to Cultural and Original Nature (New by - Ogburn. Instances of lagging in this context be- — 

York, 1922); Recent Social Trends in the United come descriptions - of subjective states or feelings. 

States (New York, 1933), p. xiii-xv and Chap. Ill; Sociology, Pp. 905, 

Technological Trends and National Policy, Including — oa ‘ Social change, p. 2 97 1 
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riginal 
used to 


nt up t the fact of lagging or delayed Te- 
in a system composed of unit ‘parts 
serted to be correlated.’ 

This ‘paper will be restricted to an 

examination of the exposition of cultural lag 


sequitur it in a treatise which purpo 


“Cultural lag i is defined in the Sociology" 
as a condition of strain or maladjustment 


_ developed in the Sociology, with only such | produced by the lagging of one of two cor- 
“references to o Ogburn’s Ss earlier WwW ritings on the related parts of culture behind the other. 7 
cess 


topic as may be nece 

of the argument. 
_mates* will also be 

grounds that “Ogburn appears to have at- 

“tempted to accommodate his most recent ex- 


sary fora 


| clarification definition i is immediately followed, for 


previous critical esti- purposes of illustration, by the instance of 


passed over on the > the differential rate of growth | of population 


in cities and the size of the police force, taken 
from the same author’s monograph the Social 


position to the salient strictures contained in Characteristics of Cities.* Population n growth. 


— them: first, that it is difficult to prove degrees _ 
of adjustment between correlated variables,° 


to show (a) the time or rate of changes. be- 


tween two variables, and (b) whether or not 


they are correlated.?® In this sense e the 


second, that it is, nevertheless, possible 


| present effort is on attempt to point up the 
consequences to Ogburn’s: s thinking about | population trends, thus compelling taxpayers 


is made the independent variable and the size 
of the police force the dependent variable.? 
occasion for the lagging of police behind 
population may be viewed as the structural 


rigidity of city. governmental organization 


- which prevents the adding or retiring of 


policemen rapidly enough to keep pace pace — 


cultural lag following from his acknowledg- - in the latter situation to pay more for police > 


ment of their relevance. It will show that 
lead illustration of cultural lag. supplied 
by -Ogburn in the Sociology does not merit 


the designation of “cultural,’ ” and that the 


prominence giv en to value ‘theory is a 


The correlation of the parts of culture has for — 
‘the most part been assumed by Ogburn. It appears _ 


protection’* than is necessary.’® The resi- 


“dents of growing | cities do not pay enough 
“for protection and hence may ‘experi- 
ence a higher crime rate, ‘it being asserted ez, 
that (a) large cities require no ¢ different 


ratio of than metropolises, and 


that 5 w hen the ratio of police to population i in 


to have been less difficult to cite instances of lagging _ growing cities is kept constant, the crime rate 


4 than to develop an exposition of the interdependence 
of the parts of culture as a whole. Social change, p. 


_ Theory, ” Social Forces, September, 1 1924, 2:671-676; 
“Michael Choukas, “The Concept of Cultural Leg 
_ Re-examined,” American Sociological Review, Oc- 
1936, 1: 1752-760; Henry H. Frost, Jr., “Func- 
tionalism in Anthropology and Sociology,” Sociology 


Mueller, “Present St tatus a iss Hy- 
pothesis,” American Sociological Review, June, 1938, 
3 ‘320-3275 T. G. Standing, “A Critique of the Con- | 


cept. of Culture Lag,” Social Science, April, 1930) 


14:144-155; James W. Woodard, “Critical Notes on 


_ the Culture Lag Concept,” Social Forces, March, 
1933, p. 388-398; “A New Classification of Culture 


and a Restatement of the Culture Lag Theory,” 
American Sociological Review, 1936, :89- 


for example, Floyd H. “Allport, ‘Social 
Changes: an Analysis of Professor Ogburn’s Culture : 


is not correlated with growth.*® 
This illustration, while excellent for t the 
purpose e of providing a concrete instance of — 
lagging which any student can easily appre- 
hend, is defective in two respects. First, it is 
‘not an not an example of cultural lag at all. a4 * Second, 


886, 


Osburn, Social of Cities 


66; see also Table 3 p. 64. 


100,000 working population, 


™ Ibid., p. 66. The cost of protection is 


— estimated to be so per ce - ‘greater in cities with a 


7bid. “Is there more crime in “cities that. are 
‘declining? Probably not. It would seem that — 
is just as much reason to think crime would flourish 


‘more in a rapidly growing city. There seems no ¥ 


reason why traffic 1 regulations should be different ine 
the two places.” 


ogy, p. 887, ‘note 1, Ww oodard, Sociology, p. 887 


A new classification of culture, etc. 


—_— p. 888, note 3, John H. Mueller, as cited, 


Social change, p. 264- -265. Also John H. 
Mueller, as cited, P. 326.0 
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ey are themsely es of another order or 
of experience, 


The example of population 1 growth i in cities 
and the size of the police force is not, then, 


t is alleged as 
_ the relationship of the crime rate, population 
growth, and tes size of the force i isnot 


"supporting data’ which are cited." 18 an instance of cultural lag, properly under. 
opulation nm growth is not a ‘cultural or stood.** But it is an example of lagging, 
 superorganic phenomenon; although | it is s what is involved is a differential rate of 
manifestly not unaffected by it. At least, the changes between events in a time series 
definition o of culture or the e superorganic sup- kt known to be correlated . It appears to be a 
plied earlier in the Sociology"® does not com- statement of fact, at lenat far as American 
-prehend population growth. B. Tylor’s experience goes, ‘say that population 
widely quoted definition is reprinted: “Cul- changes precede changes in the size of the 
ture is that complex whole which includes police force. That is to say, there is an ascer- 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, custom, and _tainable time lag between an increase in 
— any other capabilities ‘acquired by man as a city’s population and additions to the police * 

7 member of ‘societ y. That portion of Ty- | force. _ and the reverse. The cost to the tax. 
@ lor’s definition of culture here emphasized is _ payer for police protection and traffic control 
singled out by Ogburn and Nimkoff as the is greater se cities t than in n cities. 
core” ‘element in the definition of. -culture.?! 21 which s show growth.” Therefore, unless it 
There is is not anything, as the reader can see assumed that the crime e rate*® is higher in 
_ for himself, in this definition of culture w hich — cities with a declining population, Ww hich is 
comprehends the biological capacities o re- denied, a condition known as_ social disi r- 
7 production o or locomotion . There occurs here ganization may be said to exist in the sense 
a confusion of « experiences drawn from dif- - that the per capita cost of obtaining obedi- 


ferent, though totally unrelated, uni- ence to the law is greater than previous 
verses. 


4 


= 


perience would appear to warrant. Similarly, 
— The illustration of cultural lag presented — residents of cities with a growing population 


; in the Sociology i is, in the menmeg oe are not paying enough for police protection. 


graphic phenomena | at the level of sociological - thel lag illustration employ. ed in the Sociology, 
analysis, i.e., aspects of social behavior are namely, the: ‘implied assertion that a rising | 


1 


~ 
- 


- 


‘ 


Or wee 


> ‘inferred from population characteristics. ;. For. crime rate function of population q 
1s example, Ogburn found that a low crime rate 
in cities is ass sociated with, among other 
oh : things, the percentage of foreign born in the The present status of gambling as ‘defined by 


- total population, the percentage of offspring 


a 


law, its definition” in the current mores, gang- 
_ sterism would be a case of cultural lag. The ate 
of foreign born in the total population, and tempts of municipalities to enforce existing gambling [ 
“the sex ratio.2? An increase in ‘the number ordinances against a growing laxity in morals con- 


— persons in a particular area, a city for = wagering would be an example of where the 


whether by natural increase or | 
so a form of social ge 


a cultural or superorganic: *Ogburn found a similar condition existing with 
1. F olkways, mores, inventions, © respect to nearly all municipal services: fire pro- 
ies affect s such events, 23 = , Street maintenance and lighting, parks, in- 


F. “Factors in the Variation of “‘haracteristics of Cities, as cited, p. 66-67. 
Crime among Cities,” American Statistical Associa- Crime is made a function of the “maladjust- 
tion Journal, March, 1 1935, > ment of original man to culture by Ogburn (Social 
Change, p. 332-333; Sociology, p. 804, 896-807). He 
4 Ttalics mine. seems to adhere to Herbert Spencer's thesis of the 
Edward Sapir defined culture as “any socially‘ ‘cave-man-in-civilization” to account for criminal 
inherited element in the life of man, material and behavior. That also. “makes crime ‘something ther 


Spiritual.” a strictly cultural manifestation. Some forms 
“Ogburn, Factors the ariation of of crime may be culturally defined, but the behavior 
ime among Cities,” as cited, p. 34. = oe generally is a case of predatory man attempting to_ 
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; growth.27 ‘There i is current, of. course, a belief 


: CULTURAL LAG: WHAT IS Is IT?” 


_ tion growth, the reader is left to draw the 


bap 
which gives plausibility to such a view. Law ? erroneous conclusion that such a state of. 


and order are believed to be less secure in a 


4 rapidly growing community. oS TE hen | there is is 
also. the suggestive stereotype of ‘the v western 
boom town mining camp. . The peace 


period of rapid growth, accompanied by law- 


affairs does produce a rising crime rate in the 
contemporary American: city. 


Itis desirable here to observe that Ogburn 


does not entirely reject the mining camp 


j officer is supposed to ‘put in his appearance stereoty pe in the research paper cited; al- 


growth and crime are all either negative or 


‘only after such communities have had though the results of his calculations on 


_Tessmess _and disorder. 29 But whatever may 


have been the facts pr pertaining to the boister- 
‘ous, pioneer mining camp, the conditions| of | 


“indifferent. He holds that the “theory that 


and order are installed = seems | to be partly 


settled growth | from 1910 to 1930 to which true in that the more rapidly growing towns 


do not seem to show any such trends.*® The 


‘the data referred to in the Sociology ll have fewer police p per 10,000 inhabitants. 


im plication of the exposition give en of popu- 


lation growth additions to the police 


force in the Sociology is that under the con- 
ditions of moderate growth, which contempo- 
‘rary American c cities show, additions to. the 
police force lag so far behind that there is a 


aL aic 


tise in the crime fate. This ‘illusion’ is 


to the ndings! in the paper 


cited. ” The general conclusion on growth and 


crime rates” is entirely ignored: “The gen- 
eral conclusion on growth is, then, that cities 

“whose rates of growth are increas sing have 


less s crime, which is not explained by the 
number of police, but is probably due to the 
economic basis of growth. _— Reference is 
only made to the specific « conclusion: that | no 
correlation — is shown between high crime 
rates s and growth when the ratio of police per 


10 0,000 population is held constant for the 
of substantiating the ‘Previous sly 
made statement that a metropolis requires no 


police per - unit of population than 


| “city. What the reader is not told is that this — 
particular correlation: was attempted to test 


“the y validity of the m mining camp stereotype. 
“Ins tead, having already been told that addi- 


Th The interpretation is that population 


~ growth | precedes law and order, ie., the neces- 


y additions to the ‘police force.” hat 
Jgburn is actually saying here is that, since 
; ‘ta the . American cities studied there i isa tend- 
ency for additions to the police force to lag 
behind population growt th, it is permissible to 

make the inference that there i is some validity 
in the mining camp stereotype. Possibly, but 
a deduction drawn f from an historical present 
. not proof that similar. ev ents s actually hap- 
ed in the historical past. In the instance — 


ion the reader the from \ which the 


inference was drawn pertain to conditions 


Producing “ a moderate rate of growth for an 


the point, data ‘do ‘not indicate any 
correlation between | high crime 

growth” i in situations where it is known that 


the size of the police force lags behind popu- . 


lation 


before, 
~ though it is ‘not false to say that additions — 


To summarize what gone 


to the police force lag behind population in- 
creases in time in the . American city of today, 


. it is not true to say as is done in the Soci- 
‘ ology, that this condition presages a higher 


crime” rate. Specifically, the data on crime 


tions to the police force lag behind popula- + on and ‘population growth supplied do not 


sustain the thesis that in a growing com-— 


ba | high crime rate, as is well known n, is ‘asso- _ munity lif life and property are less secure. On 


ciated with size, ie., the larger the city the greater the contrary, “the conditions of accelerated 


oa gn Ww whi h er n such pl n 
a * Social Characteristics of Cities, as cited, p. e 1 th ch op rate in such I aces ten oi 


- the number of crimes known to the police. 


“Factors in the Variation of Crime among 


Ibid. “The coefficients ed correlation do not 


to lawlessness and disorder.*? 


Ibid., It thus appears ‘that cities 


rapid growth attracts the lawless before law 
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“AD AN SOCIOLOGICAL REM TEW 


changes i in the costs of 
‘crime control and traffic regulation tend to” 


The attempt to find an of cul- 
4 tural lag which would also fulfill the criteria * vary accordingly. To admit into the discus- 


‘set up | by ‘Mueller for “true” landed ‘sion the contention that men are good by 
Osburn in ‘tee dilemma which the former “nature and ‘made corrupt by policemen, for compl 
Bm and might have foretold: “ ee. instance, is a mon sequitur. The mores may — - people 
a. lag may not merit the ‘designation ‘ ‘cul- or may not be in the the final analysis an adaption ; ting uy 
tural’ for it does not correspond to the orig- to the physical conditions of existence. The — Ogb 
inal qualifications of that phenomenon. The technological determinist may or may not be -cultur 
two elements are not nece essarily in ‘different — correct in insisting that such is the truth, | rel atec 
categori ries of culture, nor is there any neces- Nevertheless, the number of crimes commit- toam 
“sary s suggestion of disorganization which the ted in a given area is a fact of observation, “parts 
‘lag’ is designed to! exp lain.’ 83 Again, as are also observations on the success of any enmest 
d to W oodard’s ¢ riticisms he be attempts to suppress violations of the mores only 1 
comes entangled in a discussion about values @ minimum. | 


which i is irreleva here lag is under the anarchist, Ww who | espouses Ge — se 


the term ‘change which is ‘supposed crime rate achieved t by = artical system of functio 
convey a scientific connotation. restraints, represents a nearer approach to his the occ 

‘The criterion of “true” lag™* is that it be idea the “good society,” then he may w 
“repetitive, amenable to “measurement, and rightly to concur with ‘Ogburn, describ 
“kof, and the “good people” that “law and prefere 


935 
seful in prediction.”*> In other w ords, ¢ atime 

lag between two seaaiiidiateal variables ond the _ order” is equivalent to a given ratio of police not re 

to population. _ But in so doing the anarch st HB treated 


“results which follow are a matter of observa- 
tion, a fact. . The | philosophical anarchist may is disputing the theory of social “order i in- 
think what he likes about policemen, as may volved, not the facts observed. The anarchist, 
: also the person who believes. that a high , no more than the institutionalist, is blind to 


crime rate contributes to an improvement in criminal behavior. He objects to the way 
” 
the racial stock because it permits gangsters C45 onable and informed people” go about 


Suse... 


A 


| 


nature 
less rea 


j 


be -asce 


to kill off one another instead of policemen,** “reducing crime, that is all. Where the anarch- “quarre 
? —_— can gainsay the facts observed or ist could be expected to make a case for such di 
s as they are. is simply true to himself would be in pointing out the futility is, inde 
to the police force lag behind of tryi ing to abolish crime by repressive a functi 

«all The | interpretation of the conclus ion that | cities” «gency, that the prese nt organization of life in i 


: 
those whose growth is increasing have less crime, criminal behavior.** urther, he might main- called a 


oil 
whose growth is slowing up have more crime ak American cities produces a by-product called — 7 cea 


“An example of a “true” lag which also happ ens” _" The illustration of workingman’s compensation | ree 
to be a cultural lag would be the lagging of wages — is of the same order. It required a given number of . : 
‘plece of | 
behind prices in time and the resulting concomitant. q ears from the time the Knights of Labor adv ocated tends ‘to 
changes in the standard of living. the enactment of compensation laws until they were 
placed on the statute-books. The enactment of com- 


A person does not necessarily | need to make a _ pensation laws also seemed to induce changes in ‘ 


by Al 
‘moral judgment concerning a high crime rate who — _ machine design, the eligibility of certain workers to y Abbot 


believes that the racial stock is adapted to changed _ hold given jobs, as well as make payment for in- vy a 
conditions of existence through the elimination of juries sustained while on the job less difficult to Pree cic 


‘the unfit, ie., those who have somehow managed obtain and of larger amount. Workingman’s com- 


wo 
to survive an earlier condition of existence. pensation is a “social reform,” but the student of 
Such an individual could argue that a high crime cultural changes is interested in how long it took | ulna 


to get it accomplished and the results, not whether | 
_ * This thesis Ogburn himself appears to champion Jf 
Ww shen he makes crime a function of the conflict ‘“ 
tween original nature and cul 


rate is just a special case of predatory man trying: 
to live in a changed social state induced by popula- 
tion growth. It mente be a case of the t unfitness of 
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CULTU RAL LAG: WHAT 
tain that tha by-product can be held to a changes" does not ace values anywhere as 
rend to certain minimum by coercion and fear, but a substitute 


discus- never entirely -abolis shed. That. desideratum, scientist no moral judgments, alues 
he would insist, can only be achieved | by a are for him only data, to be studied like any 
ai 
completely redefining the ‘telationships of other phenomena.‘ Ii the: man in the street 
people to one another in groups , Le., by set- has a penchant for ‘describing in terms of 
ti ng upa completely free society. subjective or class preferences _ what to the 


Ogburn has always held his: writings on sociologist appears as a differential rate of 
cultural lag that the parts of culture are changes between correlated parts of culture, 


a © 


“related to each other ina manner analogous it then becomes the task of the la latter to > 
ommit- toe a machine, an engine, or. clock.*® Tf the scribe t the psy vcho- sociological conditions of 
‘vation, parts of culture are articulated, “enchained, that interpretation. The upper classes may 
of any enmeshed, correlated, patterned*°— -even 
mores y loosely - — malfunctioning becomes sas 
fact of ation” as does the loss ar, ‘but the sociologist gua scientist | no more 
“prefers their values than he does those of the : 
engine.*? The difficulty. of detecting. the m ‘mal- and most benighted ‘members of the 
Mm functioning of a unit Part does n n ot provide -community, 
h to his Values are for the There- 
le may we are ‘deali ing ‘wth ‘state of affairs fore, cultural lag i is either (a) a learned il- 
|, Nim- described as a manifestation of subjective —lusion born of the way a certain ethnocentric 7 
aw and preferences or tastes. Such a withdrawal does group i in the western world has come to “feel 


f police ‘not resolve a problem that only be 
jarchis st treated on its own terms. The “indeterminate teenth (b). a ‘into. 
nature of lag does not mean that lag is any present, | but in a different dress, of an his-— 


less real.’*? The absence of a known measure _ torical and traditional interpretation of the e 
of articulation by which the correlation co- processes of change, i ., the idea of progress; fi 
efficient of the different parts of culture | can or fact of observ vation. | any event, 
be ascertained may lead to “dis sputes and | 
anarch- “quarrels” over | the presence o of a lag, but 
ase for & stich ‘disagreements v when they arise, and hat is s cultural lag?” is ‘still meaningful, 
futility @ iis _ indeed, pointed out in the Sociology*® are and fraught with g grave pedagogical implica a 7 
ive a function of the amonnt of knowledge pos- t 
me co- “sessed about the nature of culture and how it textbook write: is s and their handiwork by t Te- 7 
f life in changes by ‘Persons making the judg- search workers and theorists in the physical 
tcalled and biological sciences is not permitted the 
t main- called a moral ev evaluation. sociologist. American s socio! ogy is largely 
__A mechanistic exposition of 
ilization i is highly articulated like a. 
$vocated iece of machinery, so that a change in one part sia 
to effect changes in other parts—but recent 
after a delay.” Re cent Social Trends, textbook edi- device, ‘tos show what sO- 
York, 1033), p. 166. See also the paper ciologists are really doing, produced 
y 
to bulky, ency clopaedia compendia, not im- 
The effect of valve- spring-tension ed instructional devices. As. result ‘the 
ficult to roversies- 
difficult to detect; yet no 
sdent would for that reason confuse lack of skill. or that he is to nor 
_ absence of suitable testing equipment with an eth apable of resolving. 
nflict be- 
ture. 
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HE? NATIVE falls all. The group itself has not been careful! 


: those with native parents 
= ‘others who from foreign 
parents or w ho have one foreign |parent, This 
category, called native white of foreign or 

mixed parentage," lis treated mostly as a unit. ‘different. age 
is ‘uniformly “called “second generation” would affect delinquent tendencies? What 

~ and has been given much study. ee! elt the economic status of both categ ories? May 


is obvious, however, that groups s0 dis it be that the census figures not quite 
similar in s structure | because. the enumerator al- 
- We are wont to see conflicts arising from the 
clashing worlds of the native child and the 
foreign | parents. ‘We are satisfied with male prisoners in ‘Federal in 


label term no- TABLE I. NUMBER | OF MALE PRISONERS: 


OF SAME Nativity: 1933 
"different cultural clement is 933° 


liev ed to enter each mi marriage of a native with 


foreigner. These eas) easy generalizations would 
not do much harm if the phenomena | were 


insignificant i in magnitude. fact i is that foreign parentag 


mixed parentage 


native American the other foreign- 
give ¢ cot reports. ‘Table I shows, 


in contrast to some. “unqualified assertions,’ 


tries. natives of native parentage head the 


. he problem is therefore weighty nian list of serious crime. Those of foreign parent- 


call for ex xamination and the official de- age follow, natives of mixed parentage 


nomination i is too cumbersome to discourage _ Present the lowest figures (TableI). 4 


prior attempts to discuss the delin- W. R. Tylor, Eleanor Giueck and Th orsten Sellin ar 
quency,’ the: insanity* and the suicide® rates mentioned. 

Some statistics use the rather loose term “na- ashington 1926, p. 120. 
tives of mixed parents.” Ruth ‘Shonle Cavan: ‘Sui icide (Chicago, 192 8), 
The parents in this case present only half an 121 
"immigrant generation. Their children are not instance: “the native- sons of foreign 


full second generation, but something less ne or mixed parentage have higher criminality rates than 


and less abruptly transformative. _ = fee, £05 either nativ e-born sons of native parents or foreign- 


* Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons 1933 born children of foreign parents.” Sheldon and 
(Washington 1935), p. 26 and Donald R. Taft: Eleanor Glueck: Criminal Careers. 
_ “Nationality and Crime” American Sociological Re- - York 1930), p. 118. ; 
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= TABLE IT. — MBER OF NATIVE War HITE PRISONERS I IN Seareacenediouss PER 100,000 POPULATION OF >. 
SaME NaTIvity AND SEX, 4-YEAR AVERAGE, 1937-1940 


Native white of: — 

foreign parentage are 

Source: Population figures: Population. Nativity, General Characteristics 1940, p. 21. Prison figures: Com- 
puted from Annual Reports of the 1940, pp. 86 86, 87; 88 88, 89; 74, 78 72, 


vast diversities States. ‘Taste III. Nowper or Mate 


deli inquency rates of persons of mixed parent- BEFORE THE CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE OF 
MICHIGAN REFORMATORY PER 100, 


ve Ss SIV re 
age are con: picuously lower in Indiana, 
‘Michigan, ‘Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ohio, 


‘Nebraska, Texas and other southern States; Native White of: 
slightly higher in Massachusetts, , Connecti- ative 


cut, New York, , New Jersey and Pennsyl- foreign parentage 


i age 
vania. The value of the ‘figures. is consider- 
father foreign 


ably reduced by a percentage of 21.7 in the mother foreign 


The e computation of recent figures creates Source: A the Classification Com 
‘the greatest difficulty. 


end foreign-born without subdivision. The than of the second generation. 


population statistics, on the of other hand, There is little conformity of our Massa-— 


count parentages by age groups. The chusetts computations to the figures. of 1 1933 


group of foreign and mixed d parentage . It is statistics." It is safe to assume that there are 
impossible to compute population considerable lo cal variations. present: 


“only age figures given refer to the combined or to the Massachusetts ‘data of the prison 


ata of the adults of mixed parentage.® another computation” for ar another state, 
have therefore computed figures for Michigan (Table III). The group of mixed 
states, Massachusetts and Michigan, The parentage again shows lower delinquency 


foreign- | 


and 
Careers. 


reduced apply, not very correctly, to. rates than the t two other categories. ‘The pro- 


the total” male or female population of the portions recall somewhat the figures of 1933! 
parentage (Table II). Since although there is a disparity in the group of 
only single institutions are examined only the _ native parentage. M Michigan carries us a step 
comparative aspects of the figures should be further and gives” a welcome insight in 


E considered.® ~The Ags ons s of mixed | parent ag women; the admissions here are dominated by ro 
show in general’® delinquency rates ower bery, breaking and larceny, 


Computed from Prisoners, 1933, P. 24. 10 
“Of all Persons | of foreign and mixed parentage — ae 

23.0% were 1 to 14 years old in Massachusetts. and Ww hite of foreign 

21.1% in Michigan (males). Population Nativity Native white of mixed parentage» 

and snes of the white population. General eel ” One year is not very reliable statistically, 

Characteristics 16th Census 1940. W Washington 1943, | the prison statistics present only one year, too. _ 

66 and 72 With exception of the lower native parentage 

The jail figures, of 0 , cover a plurality of which appeared to be higher for the 

pl aces, States and the States of Michigan. 1933, 
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AMERICAN SOCI( OLOGICAL REVIEW 


NaTIvE MALE PRISONERS OF MIXED PARENTAGE AREAS 


distine 


AT OF 
ND SELECTED PERIODS, PERCENTAGE L DistRIBUTION the Ce 

dozens 

Pepulation U. S 4 Male prisoners Male prisoners Male prisoners found 
ing abc 
Foreign mother ‘cific na na 

R 

Some 
, a Computed from figures in General Char aracteris istics, = of fe 


b Computed from figures in Prisoners 1933, P. 24. 

a Computed from figures in Report 1937-40, pp. 84, ‘i 72, 70. 
I 

ia Computed from in Annual Report 1938, p. 15. 


age. La 
men an 
or 


the oper peration of the group ‘of mixed parent- The 
age, by breaking | it down by foreign father oid marries a native may join a nati wa ee —@@ are con 
and fore foreign mother. We are fortunate tomeet stock and thus restrain forces of conflict and “mixed, 
the same distinction in last ‘population | disintegration. He may have other v alues in langu 
* -common, religion, social philosophy , views” 


on 
¥ would ‘the same, linguistic background Foundla 
which is likely to convey ‘similar of these 
nited States are native, persons born ‘out: standards. linguistic 
one These are e briefest indications of the of Englis 
verse meanings that hide behind ‘the relation 
“native group consists of former ‘immigrants “mixed.” t there is still the notion Gen 
who. 0, if mewcomers, yet “it may signify two things: differ- migrant 
: 
Poles s or Italians, They may intermarry or gn orel er. By 
al rul Polish | 
eventual conflicts are shelved and set aside amental ‘athe | 
4 because the only thing we want to know likely ihe 
where this has been born. that two thirds are up by a foreign ely tha 
husband and a nativ ew ife’* (T able IV). Y et large 


_ although the father is mostly an ‘immigrant, | for this wi 


the mother native, these p proportions. are sub 

OF PRISONERS IN 1938, ‘TABLE VI. | 

Dis jee to variation according to urban and rural 
areas, the nationality of ‘the immigrant and D 

DES 


Parental N tivity Parental N 
558 Native of Native White 
Ww Prostitutes Prisoners Classi- 


ationa 
ativity even the sex of the descendant. Table Vv 

‘gives | an idea of such deviation is. The high Ling 
rate of foreign born parents i in New = ork ! i 


“4 inNew fied in Mich- 
York Citys 1938 is a specific phenomenon of the great English 
off Per Cent Per Cent port: of entry. Startling is the large number 
= foreign born mothers in mixed marriages Italy 
Foreign p 58.6 19. 99 among the prostitutes, ‘We must refrain 
Mixed parentage 9.14 drawing conclusions long as. Populati 
Not determined 8 a. The c contrast of New York (females) a 


, ia cialized Prostitution in New Y rk ity, New -_= * The fact would justify the aversion of many #4 ood deal 

1913,P- 203. males against the foreign-born male, “scarcely The pro 

> Annual Report, 15. ag ainst the female. 15.5 
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f urther 
»f many 
scarcely 


| linguistic group (Table I). ‘The proportion 
of English speaking persons is quite out of 


TaBLeE V Il. P PERCENTAGE or EN LISH — 


_ FATHERS AND Morners Awoxc PERsons OF 


‘dozens of nativities, Which 


Massachusetts® 
62. 7 
ing about “mixed” Parentage, would spe 81.9 


Population. . Nativity ond Parentage. Country 


categories among g the immigrants 
Ori in of the Foreign Stock, — antl = 
are of foreign origin, , but not “alien” in langu- 


age. Language is a powerful ‘bond among 
“men and an equally potent. per- The English ey surpasses the 


sonal or social adjustment. It i is not surprising 
therefore that a large | part of mixed marriages ‘ 
are concluded among people who are un- 
mixed, identical as far as ‘sameness of 
language. «goes. Adding * England, W ales, 


Scotland, Northern Ireland, Irish Free State, are ‘relieved of mack friction and conflict, in 


Canada- F rench'* and Canada- Other and New the assimilative processes that go with immi- 


‘status: of the iso- linguistic ‘group is higher 
that of immigrants" who are newcom-_ 


relation to the immigrant rate (19 per cent). rs.7 Their age structure alone inv wolves a 


The German figures slightly higher (i 
migrant population 15.9 per cent) It is the 
other fo _wtih Ru ussians, | Poles and Ital- 


crime rate."® In the case the Trish. 
the Canadian factors a are in | oper- 


‘Polish and Italian few native See the median value of owned or rented 

‘men, least of all . Italians. It is possible, even by nationality Census, 1940. Population. Nativity 

likely that a a mere ‘numerical condition, the — and parentage: Country of Origin of the Foreign 

large surplus of Italian males, is the reason 

“or this unwillingness. ‘The percentages of the age group 20-29 are 


for instance (1940): Native W hite- of foreign or 
mixed "parentage: England, 13. .7; Ireland, 123 a5 


Canada, 16.2; Italy, 30.9; Poland, 36. Compute | 


English speaking 
‘Poland read of “Millions of aliens and citizens who have 
entered across the borders during the year” (. in- 
i Report o of the General of Immi- 
Population. gration 1932. Washington 1932, p. 18). The Report 
goes on to say: “It is a vast movement and it 
; ; would be impossible, even if necessary, to make 
= The prison speak mostly of ‘Ca- record of these entries, many for a very tem-— 
nadians,”” The French Canadians know, ‘in general, and to points adjacent to the 
“The proportions in the foreign-born popula-— This means that there a many 
re: 15.5 nS Italy; 10. O-4y Poland; and 8.3, Russia. more Canadians on United States soil than we know, 
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who states; this is true, for instance, in the states 
is own bf Massachusetts and Michigan (Table VII). 
| The English, the Irish and the Canadian 
ues in 
ortant 
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differ- 
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>t first nto ~ bh = = Udtda, | ai. 4 
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» York | rime rate of the male Canadian appears 
n from 
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Groups Great Britain Ireland Canada Italy has bee 
Father foreign parenta; 
pidem, ‘that “th 
T: ABLE IX.: ADMISSIONS ro THE MASSACHUSETTS ATORY FOR Wo OMEN BY Four SELECTED NatIvr mies Pre PER 


|| Total for male sur 
———— certain 1 
seem to 
& slightly 
female ¢ 
foreign n n 
1an and (Table V III). 
‘social characteristics “of this we Looking at the the female 
: must, in addition , Teflect the spe traits we notice some di isparities (Table TX). native wi 
that caused | their native mother or native” Michigan figures cover only ‘one year as do ihe 
father: to n marry a foreigner. er. It is path there the Prison statistics of 1933, but it may not 
rie are degrees of foreign-ness. Political border- be useless to quote t them (Table X). These ‘mixed pat 
lines are no safe expressions of diversity in figures are somewhat lower than that of P 
ah language, manners of thinking and 1 ways of “natives” of male sex and foreign parentage. ihe oon 
life. Natives of large ‘territories m ay be The rate for the English speaking group is thing th 
strange to one another, foreigners near too our 9 per 100, 000 population and that for the | 
heart. ‘The term “motherland” points at such Polish- Lithuanian group is 83.3 per 100,000 
x 2s compar 


affinities between natives and specific foreign- population. The crime rate of the second entage.2 


ABLE } HITE 

evil s Ss ‘m 

itable_ crudity it is most instructive to PARENTAGE APPEARING BEFORE THE CL ASSIFI- lor t that ‘ 


compare groups of of a different nationality, by CATION COMMITTEE OF THE MicuTGAN Rerormatory that 


r th 
foreign father or “mother, thus ‘making: an 100,000 PopULATION OF SAME NATIVITY 1938" = parents 
serious for th 


Taft, p. 726, 
tic marriages 
eigner marrie 
*Our fac 


the occasional enumerator is told. The arrested 
convicted Canadian isa f fact; the ‘Canadian 
‘population we use for our computations is a 
tion. Since it is an understatement the crime rate Father foreign Ta 4 q 
be reduced. It must be furthermore assumed Mother foreign any hypothe 


"English sp Polish-Lithuanian 
Nationalities» Nationality’ 


that the age structure is more youthful than census ‘. - — ——_____—_- a native man 
figures would indicate since the trespassers will Competed from ‘figures i in Annual Report, pp. connubial bl 


tainly be younger than the persons who submit to the 17 wed match 
‘2 b England, Scotland, Ireland, Canada (both) a and mixed marria 


There is no distinction. by sex in n the 1040 4 New Foundland. 
"census figures as far as parentage hae country > of © The classification committee does not give t 


lem and ane 


| 
| 


ATION AND AHALE 
parentage affords a better to both not have changed c considerably there 
the | English speaking and the Polish- ‘Lithu- indications that the Census data h have suf- - 
-anian section, Essentially the ; same dy ma- fered deductions by the enumerated them- 
_misms come to lig ght when the external shell selves. It is striking, for instance, to cn 
“has been pierced. that the more foreign the 
We | can say that: ‘the persons of mixed 


parentag ge are a highly selective set of people. 


a 
state is and the more ‘urban, the lower - 


the figures of native whites of mixed parent- 


There is s probably something to Taft’s idea age (Table 
Tbidem, ‘that “the more successful immigrant ma may be 
better able to “marry the more exacting Taste XI. PERCENTAGE OF NATIVE WHITES OF 

“American girl, although we would “not  Mrxep ParENTAGE AMONG ALL NaTIVE WHITES 

limit the “success” to money matters. ‘It may FOR SELECTED STATES, 194° 
TIESPER 
be equally true that the American man who New Jersey 
“marries a foreign woman in a country of fe- Minnesota 
male surplus must be strongly at attracted by “South Dakota 12. 5 ennsylvania 
— certain traits. Our Massachusetts. figures New Hampshire 12.0 Louisiana (265 
seem to indicate that the foreign mother is New Virginia 
‘slightly more directly to ‘male * Computed from General Characteristics Pp. 16 f 
female” delinquency than the father of 
foreign nativity. ‘However, before arriving TABLE. XII. or Native oF 


conclusions we must raise a ‘technical issue Mrxep PARENTAGE AMONG ALL NATIVE WHITES FOR 


“| ‘Six SELECTED CITIES OF 500,000 INHABITANTS _ 


< AND OVER, 1 
ANDOVER, 


Boston | 27.0, 
female, age group by ay age group. The Census — 


4 Cleveland 23.8 
sie: has re-combined the persons of foreign and York 


. These 
“of ‘mixed parentage, as far as the age structure©§ 
that 0 goes. T he age factor, therefore, so vital in a Computed fr from figures i in unt roceed 


native whites of mixed parentage, 


‘as do 


rou the genesis of crime, escapes: us. ‘The only 
roup is 

thing 
100,000 simi native and mised parentag -versities which 2 are hard ‘to ‘explain, We 
second Bi group o duce first the urban rate of persons of mixed 
-enta if these proportions should parentage (Table XII), 
There is still” a greater variety, when 
MERS OF 727 The remark of W. R. Ty- foreign father and foreign “mother are ex- 
CLASSIFI- lor that “mixed marriage may itself be an indica- 


‘tion that culture conflict has largely ceased between 
the parents and that, therefore, the conflict is less” 
serious for the children of such marriages” (quoted by — 
aah, p. 726, , 727) does doubtless apply to isolinguis- 


amined (Table XIII). 
¥ 193° _ The conclusion i is inescapable that striking 

discrepancies | have*> something to do with | 
type of immigration which reached these 


ithuanian 


ality® mart 
nality® eigner marries a native of the same stock. 


he: Our factual knowledge is too poor to justify 33.9 for native “parentage, 31. 1 for mixed = 
any hypothesis. It could as well be that sometimes and 27.9 for foreign parentage. Age distribution. — 
a native man has disqualified himself for homemade Washington 1933,p.567, 
connubial bliss but might still be regarded as a - * Boston is a special case with its large Irish 
good match — by some stranded foreign girl. The and Canadian population and the surplus of females 
| mixed | marriages of oversea wars are a special prob- _in both groups. When there are more foreign hela 
lem and a new object of sociological research when — ‘there will be more foreign mothers. On the anoma-— 
the children have grown up, — Tous sex ratio of the Irish and the Canadian see 
The for the age group 1 to 1940 Country of Origin,p.4. 
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“Taste XIII. PERCENTAGE oF our group be 
FOREIGN ‘eee OF i IN Mixz> “trays ‘further (Ta able XIV) 4 
there is no Teason to assume that 


Native es of native parentage 


tions w 
father foreign 
mother foreign a tter 


yet precarious status, their un- General haracteristics, p. 


settled e litions, and their quest 
settled economic conditions, and their ques ere em 


protective conformity. The immigrants that females tend to acknowledge mixed p 


from E ‘astern Southern Europe are re- entage rather r than males. There are other 


‘ — Tuctant | to state » their na nativ ity correctly. They _ Symptoms of such a t a trend. U rban surround: 
~ ings insist on conformity. and make it “pay. 


par- 


ALCS 


< ‘register a grade higher as natives of native | 
e when urban anonymity, mobility The man of mixed parentage anticipates the 
and easy command of English, t aught by an Slow operation of the melting pot by a a state ONE E 
-iso-linguistic father or mother render the ment of native parentage which the enumer- 
1 ¢é switch unsuspected. It is probable that not - can but accept. Table XV has but one ideological 
a few foreign- born promote themselves Taste XV. PERCENTAGE Natives or ested in th 
natives of foreign- -parentage. We are aC- = PARENTAGE AMONG ALL OF ForeIcy de E 
‘quainted \ with these tendencies w when it comes MixeD PARENTAGE BY AND q Sucre, Bol 
race™® ¢ or other discriminations. _ an exc 
farm | prety 
“The Census of 1920 gave the Indian popula 
tion of these reservations as 8, 761 while the last Christenser 
‘report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs gave General Characteristics, p. 15. has returne 
12,560. The difference is accounted for by the pres- "meaning: Th he male, especially the ur an War Food 
of a large number of mixed bloods, many of male, tends to conceal the foreign father o or Washingtor 
whom were classed by the census as white.” G. E. E. Economics 
Lindquist : The Red Man in the United States mother. area of the 
¥ conclusion, it appears that the selective Welfare. , 
Yo * In discussing the criminal tribes of India. Sir _ structure of the group, statistical s or con | tion Adjus' 
Edmund C. Cox Police and Crime in India (Lon- i ings and probably specific age “conditions area of the 
don n.d. )s ‘Pp. 234, writes: “According to the Census — account for the lighter delinquency, : suicide, his position 
1001, Bhamptas numbered only about twelve insanity rate of the white of mixed par 1946 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 0 OF AL MEETING 


The. Meeting « of the American So- tributed Papers, to be submitted 
“iological Society will be held at The Hol- | - this session must be sent to the Committee 
“Ienden Hotel in Cleveland, March 1-3, 1946. _ before January 1. Miss Katharine Jocher, 
details and ‘cards for room reserva- University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 


will bes sent to members later. 
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NEWs AND ANNOUNCEMEN NTS 


rebuilding Coventry. interested in 


‘Bolivia. Sociologists. ‘interested in political and 


ideological under-currents in Bolivia will be inter-— 
ested in the recently launched Revista de la Federa- _ 


detailed catalogues, or other aspects of this service 
should write: Film Officer, British Information Serv-— 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, or any of 


ie ougeedee offices in the major cities of the United 


cion de Estudiantes de Chuquisaca, published under — 
the imprint of the University San Francisco Xavier, 
Sucre, Bolivia, Persons interested in subscriptions or 
in an exchange of ideas should communicate with 
Sr. Julio | — ry 


Secretary of the | Student Federa-_ 
tion. 


righam Dr. Harold T. 


Dr H. ‘Chapman, { of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has recently joined the 
staff of the Department of a a Bucknell 
University as assistant professor. _ 


Christensen, Head of the Department of Sociology, whe University of Connecticut. Dr. Nathan . 
has returned to’ the campus after a year’s leave of Whetten returned to the University in October to 
absence, during which time he was employed by the — resume his duties as Dean of the Graduate School 
War Food Administration in the Office of Labor, © -and Professor of Sociology after more than three t 
Washington, D.C., and by the Bureau of Agricultural Y&4Fs of absence. ‘While on leave, he served as a 
Economics as Regional Leader for the northeastern  foreign-service officer for the Department of State 
area of the Division of Farm Population and Rural 294 was stationed at the American Embassy in 
Welfare. Ariel S. Ballif, who is at present Reloca- Mexico City. He travelled throughout Mexico, spent — 
tion Adjustment Advisor for | the inter-mountain Several months in Guatemala, and visited the other 
area of the War Relocation Authority, will resume _ Central American Republics. In July he attended 
his position at Brigham Young University on Janu- the Third Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 
ary 1, 1946. John C. Swenson, Professor Emeritus, ture at Caracas, Venezuela, as a member of the 
is assisting with special | courses for upper division — ‘uU nited States Delegation. For the last year, he has 
and graduate students, been serving as coordinating secretary of a joint 
‘The British Information Services have: an- ment of the rural economy in disadvantaged rural | 

nounced a series of 16mm sound films on a variety : areas.” He is now placing the finishing touches on — 


of topics, a number of which may be of interest to a manuscript for a book on rural Mexico. = 
American sociologists and other social scientists. 
These films are available to individuals or institu-  Eewador. A _— periodical El Trimestre Es ta- 
tions on a rental basis meant to cover costs of distico del Ecuador has been launched by the gov-- 
handling. recent titles are: “Psychiatry in ernment of Ecuador. | As suggested by the title, it 
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AMERIC. AN SOCIOLOGIC: \L REVIEW 


placed on the mailing li list should address : T. Landis, formerly Acting Head of the 
General | de Estadistica y Censos, Ministerio de > Department of Sociology of Southern Illinois Nor-— 


vard 


Gene 


, Quito, Ecuador. University, has been appointed associate -Zatiol 
Harvard University. -Editora Universitaria of Social Service Department, the Detroit Council of 1 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, announce publication of Soro- ~ Churches, has been appointed assistant professor in the t 
__ kin’s A Crise do nostro tempo and Rusia e Estados _ the Department of Effective Living in the Basic J Immi 
_ Unidos, Portugese editions of Sorokin’s Crisis of College. Hugo Engelmann has been appointed in. JB Pollal 
Our Age and Russie and the United States. Crisis structor and Orden Smucker has joined the staff as 
Our Age has been translated also into German assistant professor in the Department of Social ¢ 
_ and French and is waiting normal conditions to be ‘Sciences. Austin Vander Slice will return to the _ ‘Haage 
_ printed. Associated Organization of Italian Publish- Department of | Social ‘Science. from which he re _ Labor 
a of an been on leave working with the International Labor Joined 


ciological Theories, This will be the ninth language 
M 


into which this work has been translated. Professor ichigan College of Mining and Teilietions: 


-Sorokin was recently elected one of forty members _ new department of Engineering Administration, 
_ of the newly established World Policy, embracing courses in economics, psychology, sociol- 
Vashington, — ogy, and American government and politics, has 


j : been created this fall. To head the new department 
_ Wayne C. Neely, Professor of iets at Hood ‘the Board of Control has named Associate Professor 


‘representative at the 75th Anniv ersary celebration 


Michigan” College of Mining and Technolocy, 
of Wilson College, Pennsylv ania, Houghton, Michigan, since 1031. 


Operati 
light 
Corps 


13, send has served as field representative of the Michi- Prin 

_ Indiana University. Mrs. Annabelle B. Motz is State Planning Commissien and as the college's “in. soci 

‘gos an Instructor in Sociology during the first semester — postwar planning consultant to four hundred gov- Z  cournes 

of the current year while Mr. Paul Campisi is on ernmental units Upper Peninsula of Michigan Novem! 

ology i in the Army University in Italy. Alfred University of Missouri. Dr. Harold Kaufman,  Professe 

 Lindesmith and A. B. Hollingshead have been re- “Assistant Professor, has resigned from the Depart kirk an 

leased by the Army to resume their duties in the of Rural Sociology Assistant 

Department of Sociology in Indiana University. formerly Research Assistant, has been appointe! retain th 

Instructor to take his place during the fall semester poe 

‘Michigan College. Solon Kimball has Mr. Herbert F. Lionberger, now the U. Oitice of 

joined the staff of the Department of Sociology Immigration and Naturalization Service, will join 
_ Anthropology and the Michigan State College Ex- the staff as Assistant Professor for the second emogra 
periment Station, September 15, as Associate Pro- semester to assume teaching and research dutics instructo 
ed fessor. He is the first Anthropologist to be em- : Mr. Marion E. St . John has been appointed Re q : ing with 
ployed by a Land- Grant College under this arrange. search Assistant in Rural Sociology, An experiment 
ment. Kimball came to Michigan State College station bulletin, “Illness in Rural Missouri” by  Rhod 
“from: the War Relocation Authority where he Harold F. Kaufman and Warren W. Morse is now 
J “ Head of the section of Community Organization — available for distribution. This is the first in 2 Head of 
> and Activities. Previously he worked on the Navajo — 4 series of bulletins to be issued relating to the illnes | formerly 
Reservation as joint employee te Soil Conser- and health facilities of the people of rural Mis Universit; 
s vation and Indian Services. He is joint author of  souri. Professor Maurice A. Mook, formerly Assoc- "as 
a The Family and Community in Ireland. Frederick ate Professor of Sociology at the American Univer Select 
Thaden has been granted nine months leave from sity in ashington, D.C.. has been appointed Aso Bower 

wie and research beginning October 1. He plans — ciate Professor in the Department of Sociology. Sewell, U 

to spend his leave travelling and studying, princi- Professor Noel P. Gist returned 10 of Se 

pally in the Southwest. The map resulting from his _ the University after a year's absence. Professor Gis #®  temporaril 

Purnell project, The Delineation of Ethnic and Re- served as Visiting Professor at the University of of the Un 
ligious Groups in Michigan, is now in the publica- Wisconsin during the academic year 1944- 45. Japan. Th 
Role of Social Values in Land Use Patterns of University of Pennsylvania. Professor Thorsten with Selec 


Boston, is. being published by the Harvard Sellin has assumed the chairmanship of the depat: 
University Press. Richard Myers, formerly instructor ment. Professor Donald Young has been elected Social 
in sociology at the University of Michigan, joined _ the post of Executive Director of the Social Scienct _'Ments hav 
the staff as of September 1, Chas. Loomis, Head of. a Research Council and has entered upon his ne* the contin 
the Department of Sociology and has duties. Professor William Rex Crawford, who hs Program o 
ton Am the last two years been cultural attache in tht Ships and 


~ 


American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro will return t! is “research pl 


fall. Dr. Edward P. Hutchinson, formerly of Har date for 
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Base, San Diego, California 


_ Assistant Professors | of Sociology. All of these three 
retain their research affiliation with the University’s | 
_ demography. In addition, Mr. Edward C. Devereux, 


_ ing with the United States Navy, has been appointed 


ments have been circulated in academic circles of 
® the continuation for another year of the established — 
‘program of pre-doctoral and post-doctoral fellow-_ 


- yard Univ ersity and most "recently, Supervisor of pn 3 for grants-in-aid January 15, 1946. The | plan 
a General Research in the Immigration and Naturali- for demobilization awards is being continued for — 
7 “zation Service of the United States Department of — _ the benefit of “social scientists of exceptional prom- 
Justice has been appointed associate professor. He ise whose careers have been seriously disrupted by 
7 will teach courses in population problems and, for Ze serv ice in the armed forces or by other war 


the time being, will retain his connection with the service.” Communications 


Immigration Service on a  part- time basis. Dr. Otto awards ot or grants-in-aid should be addressed to 


- Pollak has been appointed instructor of eorgeualle ‘Elbridge Sibley, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- _ 
ington 6, D.C.; regarding other fellowships and 
Pennsy vania College for Women. C. Hess grants to Miss Laura Barrett , Secretary the 


Haagen, formerly with the Voice Communications Committees, 230 Park Avenue, York 17 
Laboratory, , Army Air Field, Waco, Texas has. 


joined the staff of the Department of Psychology. ote 


Pennsylvania State Colle ge. After an absence . Smith College. Professor F. i. “Hankins left 7 
in July for a period of service as an ‘instructor in 
‘@ four years, Dr. Seth W. Russell, Assistant Pro- di one “of the Army units in France. He expects = 
R fessor: of Sociology, has returned to his teaching return for his final semester of teaching ea 


- position at the College. At the time of his discharge, retirement in June, 1946. Dr. Gladys Bryson is at 


k Professor Russell was a lieutenant commander in 
P present acting chairman of the department of soci-— 
‘the Chaplains’ Corps of the USS. N.R. Professor er 
ology. Professor H. P. Fairchild just retired from — 
Russell’s service included one year at the Naval 
— New York U Iniversity, will be a visiting professor — 


‘Operating Base, Norfolk, aboard the this year. Mrs. Adelaide Cromwell Hill, Smith 
light cruiser Santa Fe, and one year at sesso and a recent Rosenwald fellow at Radcliffe, joins the _ 


staff as an instructor— the first negro to receive an 


appointment at Smith, 


Princeton A ‘program of inatructio on 
in sociology has been introduced, with the first 
courses being given in the Winter Term that started Sweet Briar College. Dr. Collerohe Krassovsky 
November 1. Kingsley ‘Davis, formerly Associate been appointed Associate Professor of Sociology 
Professor of Public Affairs, has been made Associate — at Sweet Briar College for the academic pee SONS” 
- Professor of Anthropology and Sociology, Dudley _ 46, to replace Dr. B. B. Beard, who is on leave 
Kirk and Wilbert E. Moore have been appointed during this year. Dr. Krassovsky came to Sweet 
Briar from Wayne University, 


where she taught the past year. 

College (Kentucky) Dr. 
Philip M. Smith as Professor of Sociology and 
Head of the Department of Social Studies, Dr. 
‘Smith has been teaching the sociology courses at 

Whitman College and also serving as supply pastor 
the College Place Presbyterian Church , Walla 


Oifice of Population Research, whose director, Pro- i 
fessor Frank W. Notestein, will continue to teach 


instructor at the University of Toronto before serv- — 


7 


‘Rhede Island State College De. Brewton Walla, ashington. He his new in 


Berry has assumed his new duties as Professor and . : 
Head of the Department of Sociology. He was 

formerly an Associate Professor of Sociology at the War Board. F. is 
University of Missouri. ‘i nana 4 leaving the staff of the Program Vice Chairman to. — 
work for a few months as consultant the 
Selective Service System. Lieutenant Raymond Technical Industrial Intelligence Committee in Ger- 

Bowers, USNR, and Lieutenant (jg) Wm. H. on many, under the joint auspices of the War Depart- 

- Sewell, USNR, who have been Navy Liaison Offi- ment and the Department of Commerce. snap 
cers of Selective Service for the past year are being Sa eee ae 
_ temporarily detached to join the Morale Section ‘Sete College of Washington. Dr. R. W. Ros- 


-Septembe 


4 of the United States Strategic Bombing Survey ~olll kelley of the ‘Colorado State College has accepted © 


Japan. They expect to return to this country some a position as Associate Professor of Rural Sociology. 


time in January and take up their sand duties Dr. Roskelley will give three-fourths of his time 2 
baal Selective Service. ie te to research in the Division of Rural Sociology and 


one-fourth time to teaching Sociology in the De- 
Social Science Research Council. Announce- ey 


of — 


baad aid for of 
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has accepted an instructorship in the Department 
of Wachinotos De Donald Tate — 
ly of “ate for fellowship applications is February 1, 


and ‘the of ar first Welfare of Ethiopia for the United Nations Re 
Dr. George A. Lundberg gave the 1945 | Charles ‘. Melvin Marvin Tumin, Instructor in Sociology and ; 
Coolid; ge Parlin Memorial Lecture on “Marketing — _ Anthropology, has published The Indians of San : 
and Social Organization, ” at Franklin» Institute, Luis Jilotepeque as No. 2 in the University of Chi- 
Philadelphia. The lecture is published as a pamphlet. od cago Microfilm Collection of Manuscripts on Mi ddle 


- Dr. Norman S. Hayner spent the summer in Mexico American Cultural Anthropology. Dr. Norman Ray- ; —_ 
‘studying the Mexican family and urban problems. - mond Humphrey, Assistant Professor of Sociology gw 
Robert W. O’Brien who was assistant to the -and Anthropology, has returned to Wayne from Niche 
i - Dean of the College of Science and Arts for the — Tecolotlan, Jalisco, Mexico, where he is making a — Reik: 
ie past five years has been promoted to assistant pro- community study of a town typical of those from Richa 
4 fessor, will have charge of the introductory which American urban Mexicans have migrated. The  Schm 
course. Dr. Ch’eng- k’un Cheng has been promoted Wayne Department of Sociology has moved into Best: 
from instructor to assistant professor. Dr. Gwynne new and larger quarters at 5103 Cass Avenue, | ete" 
Nettler, who was instructor at Reed College during remodeled residence given over to the department's 
. Da the past year, has been appointed assistant professor seminar rooms and offices. E leanor Papierno Wolfe # Yost ‘ 
of sociology. Mr. F rank Miyamoto has received an has been appointed Instructor in Sociology to teach ‘The 
: ; appointment as assistant professor. For the past courses in the College of Nursing. Other Sociology JB = 7 
three years Mr. Miyamoto held a pre-doctoral Social staff members in the College of are Maude Beers 
Science Research Council Fellowship. Dr. Calvin F. Fiero and Dr. Elizabeth B. Lee. Bern: 
Schmid has been elected chairman of the Washington ee DeHu 
lis State Census Board. The Census Board was created Professor Howard Becker has one to th fi = K 
t the last session of ‘the Legislature for the pur- University of Wisconsin from overseas, where he 
of deriving post- estimates of population was attached to the Office of Strategic Services. a 
‘for the 223 chartered and incorporated towns Before working in capacities which security Ebenst 
cities of the state. Approximately $30,000,000 will testrictions on him, finished a book entitled iy The E 
allocated the basis of the Census Board's German Youth, Bound or Free which is to Heber! 
estimates. published by Kegan Paul in Great Britain, Oxford Hunt : 
University Press in Dated etm, and the a 
Dr. Edward Jandy, Associate, Professor of uropa Publishers in ‘Switzerland. It will q Kr 
‘Sociology at Wayne been given appear this winter. 
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rritchett 
“Nichol: The Midnight Newell L. 
Reik: The Unknown Murderer. Walter C. Reckless. . 
- Richardson: Patients Have Families. Niles Carpenter .. 
Schmid: Social Trends in Seattle. James A. Quinn .... Bs 
‘est: onscie nce and Society: A A Study oft the Psychological Prerequisites of Law ‘and Order. 
Yo ost and Gilbreth: Normal Lives for the Disabled. Ernest B. Harper 
The Baconian Lectures on Aims” and of Research in of Towa, 


1944. George | A. Lundberg 


War ond Its | Couses. Ww W 


- DeHuszer: New Perspectives on Peace ; Fraenkel: Military Occupation and the Rule of Law; 


Kelsen: Peace Through Law ; Muzumdar: The of the Hersh- 
berger: W ar, Peac eace, and N onresistance. Fred R. Yoder : 


Ebenstein: The German Record: 
The Exploitation of Foreign | Labour by Germany. C ‘onrad Taeuber and Irene B Tacuber ae Fs 


' ‘Tabede From Democracy to Nazism. W erner J. Cahnman ..... 


‘Hunt: Personality and the Behavior Disorders: Handbook Based on Experimental and 


Kroeber: of Culture Growth. Chapin 


Bar ki: The Dynami cs of Culture Panes Richard A. W aterman . 
Youth in Trouble. Ernest B. 


in Eighteen: Toward aristocratic and» venerable institutions that 


widely known ¢ co- of Middlet ow Lynd is to more 
and Middletown in Transition, has pioneered in 
turning fully | the searchlights of historical anal-— trate. She is anxious to explain and 
ys ‘is upon a subject of | profound importance interpret the changes" is discussing. 
today. The period here dealt with was largely method is evidenced by the division of the sub- 
the one in which the intellectual fashions of ect-mi itro states the 
England changed from the liberalistic and anti- em and indicates how it will be handled. Part 
Mberalistic modes of preceding decades to the I portrays the “Material Environment, the * 
collectivist and anti-collectivist forms which still vironment of Ideas,” “Intruding Events,” and 
pee in that country. The author with a vast Signs of Change.” ’ Part II examines under the — 
; ‘expenditure of effort has sifted the voluminous — “Role of Social Institut ions in Change” the con 
writings of the time and traced this change tributions of “Political Parties,” “Organized La- 
through a variety of channels, The text is en- -bour,’ “Religion,” and * “Organiza- 
-livened and the argument fortified with a large ‘tion for | ” “Toward 
and representative selection of apt quotations. Positive Freedom.” sums up and evaluates: 
ple P. 3 9 
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AN MERIC. AN SOCIOL OGICAL REVIEW, 


are few if any traces of bias in the e near his local Baptist brethren; then with: mur 

this 

the best of fits: in New England, the Middle Atlantic States is st 


f Bp Like most of those, too, it is seriously and farther west, winning several thousand ad- re 
a "marred in form and half-thwarted in purpose by _ herents. A number of preachers, mostly vision- 


lack of exact definition of such key terms “ary men easily enamoured of reforms and new 
“social, “economic, “freedom,” “religious” and dogmas, espoused the cause to become its lead- our] 
_ “political,” and by the absence of a clear ex- ers. The propaganda took the form of revivalis sm, = 
planation the relations among the things to which in turn aroused widespread ridicule sciou 
which these words refer. opposition among the more Stable elements of twee 
topic dealt with is particulasty timely in church and society. No ‘wonder, for out of betra 
this country, because e industrial North America clear sky sounded this great alarm of | clu 
has been passing recently through a period simi- | _ approaching end of the world. From Daniel and &@sileftt 
lar to that which England experienced in the | - Revelation Millerism argued that Christ would — dae, 
-eighteen- eighties. appear in 1843 or 1844 | to bring the day 
Social scientists s and others interested in to all sinners | drive 
temporary American civilization \ will find Mrs. | When the fateful years came and went twithno ff of 
Lynd’s | England in Eighteen-Eighties wa | Christ or world ending, Millerism should have 
worth careful study. out because of its false claims, but it whick 
Queens ig of a definite date for the Advent on the ground of = 
miscalculations, drew themselves together out by th 
ak: of the various denominations and organized the after 
The Midnight By I — D. Adventist sect to prepare for the the pr 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C.: Review in the near future. Of th 
at a time and in a region seething with ree judges 
ligious, moral, political, and social ferment and crimes 
is written in defense of Millerism, the historical hat it shared the emotional patterns s of the _ Mu 
source of his religious faith—Seventh Day Ad- period with the Anti- ‘Masonic craze, Abolitionism, this 
ventism. Specifically repudiating historic ob- "Spiritualism, Mormonism and religious revival-_ about 
= What he fails to recognize is that its Achil-  terpret 
jectivity on the ground that it is unattainable in in jes’ heel was not. ‘so much the emotional mani- 
controversial fields, he declares that he is offer- f 
om ing an apology for the Adventist 1 movement. Bis 5 estations as the inherent irrationality o its _Structt 
motive is to refute prejudiced accounts put out 
by its enemies and historians ever since the give space to disproving c arges in dubs 
y fanaticism, ordering ascension robes, etc., that the 
He asserts, moreover, that. one whose leveled against Millerites, does not suffice lore, t 
J antecedents and sympathies are favor- “to validate Adventism. fitted 
> i is far better prepared to Present t the move- hstandi anda 
led dis- otwit standing its propaganda purpose, namely 
F ‘ment in its true light than is any so-ca book probably g giv es a fairly accurate account of in spite 
With this announcement of attitude in mind L. Snis 
the reader will be prepared for the kind Oberlin College 
The Unknown Murderer. By THEODOR REIK. 
‘inception in the New York: Prentice- “Hall, 1945. 260 pp. $3.00. 
mind of William Miller, a middle- Reik is a former Viennese analyst anda 
cated farmer of Washington county, New York, pupil of Freud. The present book evidently s 


the belief i in the approaching second coming of a translation of one published earlier in German. 
Bar as Miller interpreted the Scriptures, _ The main effort is directed toward a psycho- 
through the propagation of the doctrine among analytical examination of clues which reveal the 
_ Protestant denominations to its culmination in _ culprit. Reik uses folklore citations and sum- 
a 1844, subsequent decline and reorganization as maries from famous murder cases, mainly in | 
a separate sect, the movement is traced. Miller central Europe, to develop his theme. Clues have 
first proclaimed the end of the world as being © a connection with the murdered man and the 
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n with murd n primitive times and i in folk society, collaborative studies of inter- professional 

loctrine is ‘magical. In modern times, the clue. a co- -operation between practitioners in medicine 
States is subject to scientific police investigation. But and related fields. (See Canby Robinson, The 
und ad- clue never has lost its psychological import. Patient as Person, and F. Jensen and others, 

vision- — ‘In the unconscious, the clue still has a sort of Medical Care of the Discharged Hospital Po 
nd new animism about it. The unconscious, of course, tient.) The study, whose results are summarized 
ts lead- our primitive and interpreted in this volume, conducted 
ivalis sm, _ There is a hidden psychology of the uncon- in the New| York Hospital with the aid of a oe 
ule and deed in self betrayal. There is a struggle be- grant from the Josiah Macy Foundation and 7 
ents of tween two opposing forces: to cover up and to — eee an effort by a team representing the | 7 
it of a betray. And the usually must | leave professions of medicine (internal ‘medicine a and 
of the a clue. One of the most in teresting of the clues | psy ychiatry), public health nursing, social le : 
niel and — left behind by the murderer is the grumus mer- _and social anthropology, to explore the inter- ~ - 
t would — dae, the “visiting card,” caused by the urge ‘to lationships between health and family situations, 7 
of doom defecate at the scene of crime. culprit is and the possibilities of inter- and intra- 
driven’ by the unconscious to return to the scene sional operation in the treatment: of cases 
with of the crime, ‘not only to re- experience the W here such inter- relationship clearly. exists, 4 
Id have pleasure of it but also to wait for punis iment the author, Who served as director of the a 
it did which unconsciously “needed. Ordeals were study, is a distinguished practitioner in 
idea of means by which clues could be obtained. But medicine, psycho-— 
ound of unconsciously they gave the opportunity crav is medicine. 
her out by the unconscious to relive the crime, which is The central thesis of the book is that : so-called — - 
ized the after all akin to eating the totem. Expiation is “scientific _medicine” is deficient not only in 
g some- : ‘the purge of the unconscious. The omnipotence that it fails to take into account the patient’s . 
the unconscious causes many errors in the total personality and the effect of that person-— 
origi- evidence of culprits, witnesses, jurors, and -ality’s changes and conflicts upon so-called physi- 
with re- judges, in their judgments ai and thinking about cal health, but also in that it fails to take 
ent and crimes committed and under review. account the patient as. member of a family 
of the Murder « or crime in general are not explained group. Further, the breaking t up of medical prac- 
itionism, in this treatise. Neither are any facts presented tice into specialties, and the dev velopment of such - 
‘revival- about murderers. The treatise is merely an in- professions as social case work and public health 
ts Achil- -_ terpretation of clues and evidence of murder. _ nursing, make it almost impossible for any one : 
al mani: § The book is not a fanciful psychoanalytic super- physician to cope with the treatment of situa- : 

f its ‘structure as would be ordinarily expected. The tions involving si nificantly correlated health- 

y of its y expe g sig 
efore, to reading is interesting but much faith is placed personality- family problems. The best approach 
arges of ia dubious ethnological reports as data. The cases _ to this dilemma is the buildi ng up, through the _ 
that of the reported murders, the material from folk-— "proper use of hospital and social work records, 


yt — - lore, the reports fr om primitive tribes are all and through intra- and inter-professional consul- 
ae. fitted into the dominant theme of the book, tation of means by which the patient’s fami lial 


the namely, the workings of the unconscious. involvements and ‘also by which the | skills. and 

count ot 7 in spite of all this, one receives the i impression 1 Tesources ¢ of the several professions an and ‘special- 
ar that the unconscious does play an important ties can be brought to bear upon family-related 

‘Sas role i in some murder cases, both before and after — ‘illness. The entire book presupposes interpreta- 

ote & the scene. How important this factor is we shall tions of behavior along lines generally associated — 
lars “never _ know. How common the factor is in with» Freudian _ thinking, leans heavily 
—— various kinds of murder we shall probably 1 never towards a psy chogenic explanation of a wide 
p $3.00. _ know. All that can be said is that sometimes it range of illnesses. Social work, moreov er, is in- : 
anda seems as if there is an important factor of the . _terpreted as that type. of practice which i is - 
unconscious at work in such and such case. 
4 ALTER C. RECKLESS Inasmuch as the patient’ family is held in 
“Ohio Stat State University focus during most of the book, there is a good 
PS) of discussion of the family | both as a social 

institution and as a field of inter- personal 1 reac- 
nd 7 ARDSON. “New: York: The Commenweaith tion. The sociologist will find the author’s con- 
have Fund, 1945. 408 PP. $3. 00. cept. of family equilibrium of considerable in- 
This publication is the latest in series terest. “The family is... in a state of dynamic 
sponsored the mmo wealth Fund, dealing ium internally and with respect to the 
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‘environment, does not nor- with the 70 pages of full 


permit the family “to function in a relatively the 


: satisfactory manner. ” Some equilibria, indeed, 
may "represent Various stages or pauses in 
steady progress towards family disintegration. 


The University of f Buffalo 


- The School of Social Work 


tification, dominance- submission, orientation of Social Trends in Seattle. By Cavin F. Scum. 


worked into the over- all concept of equilibrium. Pp. xi 336. 


‘It is the author’s belief that disturbance of Por 


With his usual \ vigor and skill, the aut hor ha is 


‘safely be ‘undertaken without reference to fam- Seattle affords an unusually interesting subject 
ily equilibrium. for study, espe cially with respect to urban 
_ The social scientist will also be interested in 


work paves discipline, within the memory span of its ‘lder 
nd especially his high regard for the case - inhabitants. Seattle’s extremely irregular topog- 
worker’ s “skill in the use of interpersonal re- _ raphy and the adaptation of this urban’ agglom- _ 
lationships which is the backbone of her tech- . eration to its physical base illustrates another in- _ 


4 


he discussion’s principal defect is its almost 


In his preface Schmid lists three purposes of 7 


1 


wards and out- -patient clinics. It is taken for — generalizations concerning the processes of city 
_ granted that the patients generally come from growth ai and the patterns and characteristic cs of ; 


ey marginal economic groups, that they are regis- modern urban life. . . . Second, to serve as a sys- 


tered in the social “Service exchange, and that tematic source- book of information which can 
io ‘oluminous records on them are av ailable i in the — be used in social science classes in the local 


5 | _ several clinical departments of the hospital and high schools and in institutions of higher learn- 
the social service division. Moreover the tech- ing» Third to assist social agencies and gov- 
a _ nique of medical practice through the conference ernmental offices in research and planning.” To 
group, towards which the entire discussion is carry out these different purposes, ‘Schmid has” 
yr d pointed, is feasible > only in a hospital setting. conceived his task primarily as one of compil- 
+) : There is a hint that the medical student des- ing, organizing, and presenting in graphic fo: m 
‘4 -tined to see private patients in his office or in i such data as might be useful. Consequently, the 
their own homes may gain valuable insights by monograph is primarily factual and 
> _ participating in this type of practice, b but it is rather than theoretical. Except in Chapter IT on 
only a hint. It may be too much to expect ‘the Process of Expansion and in a short 
sideration of all | types of medical practice in a methodological ‘note, the aut ‘hor ‘Presents 


pioneering study, ‘but unless the author is pre- theory 


7 pared to make the unlikely assertion that the | Schmid gives the <r a ‘graphic picture of 
great majority of Ar mericans will in the near changes in Seattle, especially by ‘means: of 
_ future be forced to accept medical care under — _ merous charts and contrasting pairs of photo- 
- conditions approximating the wards and out. pa graphs which show scenes: from various spatial 
tient clinics of large ‘metropolitan hospitals, then locations at intervals of 4o to 50 | years. He has 
he would be the first to acknowledge also portrayed the contemporary ‘spatial pattern 
the r of the metropolis in more than excellently 
drawn cross- ‘hatch and spot maps, mainly full- 
text is studded with ‘excellently The main body of the text has been 
3 case narratives—and there is a welcome appen- _ into five major divisions as follows: (1) growth | i 
dix note telling how most of the cases “turned © and expansion of Seattle; (2) population trends 
out distribution by density, sex, race and na- 
The student of sociological m methodology will _ tivity, - educational status, occupation, and 


‘ality: “equilibrium may be ‘aberrant’ and still and carefully worked out methodological notes in -— 


‘Nimes CARPEN TER i 


purpose, and “attunement with culture,” are ‘3 Seattle: Univ ersity of Washington Press, 1944. 


family equilibrium ofte en ‘results in a illness, and prepared another valuable on the 


_change, because it ‘is so new that most he the 


nical training.’ teresting facet of urban study. q 


exclusive focus on hospital practice, and upon his monograph: “First, to provide the profes- 
- that segment of such practice as is seen in the sional social scientist with certain basic data and — - 
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REVIEWS 
ployn ‘ment status; (3) morality, including a spe-  self- f-assertion. hile these drives are equal 
“fundamental ,” in that | “they appear in the in- — 


rent, age, occupancy, condition, and equi responses ‘to the first” situations where 


study of ‘suicides: (4) housin value, 
(5) political trends and characteristics 
= hese data were compiled from the usual 


sources, federal and , supplemented by field 


character can show itself,” re the: clinically veri- 
fied phenomena of repression, identification, and 


ually 


= 


projection indicate that in many conflicts “the _ 


social instinct nearly always wins.” It follows, 


_ The volume is” ‘entirely free from the long, then, that it is not the aggressive individual who 


detailed stat tistical tables that “commonly. char- 


menaces world order : since, with exceptions, he 


“acterize publications relative to census = = is fairly well psmimtagnes from | within by his social 


cit ties, The omission of detailed numerical data instinct and 
constitutes both a strength and a weakness of | collective sggreiaive ness that constitutes ‘the i im- 


- the volume. It adds strength in that it affords 
| a bold, vivid picture re of the city as a whole; but, 
* the same time, it makes sal weakness it in that 


many detailed quantitative 
studies. 


hree 


. valuable part of the monograph. T he first gives” 
sa a description of “Hooverville,” a homeless- man 


_ shanty town in Seattle. The second is a short world community. “Communities are started by 


methodological note on the homogeneity 
census tracts. The author properly points out 
the: importance of knowledge a about the homo- 
“geneity, areas making» comparisons, and 
recommends that tract boundaries be delimited 


pediment to peace, and it is the sovereign state 


ness to be vented safely, that is, with an —_— 
conscience. 
‘The control of collective aggression is not to 


be achieved by present * 


contract | involving the abrogation of sovereignty 
the institution of -supernational- law and 


surrender of self- -gOV vernment. 


which makes it possible for individual a aggressive- fe 


“International La Law,” 
_ appendices form an interesting and ; fen in its lack of power, but in a new ‘social — 


— 


Despite c certain of his moot assumptions, Ww nt 


has written a espiseanende work in the theory of 


as to obtain the greatest degree of homo- University of Washington 


geneity; but he does” not explain how, jin 


rapidly growing where areas are shifting, 
tract boundaries | can remain ‘permanent and yet — 


retain the desired homogeneity. T The third 


‘on several a pon caused by the mi- 
“grat ion of thousands of war workers into the 
-shipya ards and other industries of the state. 


A. 


nit versity of Cincinnati 


onscience and Society: ; A Study of the Psycho- 
7 Prerequisites of Law and Order. By 
AYNARD West. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1945. 269 pp. $3.00. 
W hat is man’s “ “fundamental I” nature and does 
it allow for the possibility. of world ‘peace? This 


. be the problem toward a solution of which this 


country. During the war our had 


Jormal Lives for the ‘Disabled. Ew: 

and LILLIAN M. New York: The 

Company, 


in the of the of 


successfully: employed | large numbers of voca: 
tionally” handicapped workers, including many 


veterans of World War I. With reconversion: 


however, these are among the first laid off, 
thus temporarily at least, i increasing the difficul- 
ties of f those responsible for the emotional re- 


adjustment and re- employment of the recently 
wounded. 


joint authors “approach this problem 
against a wide background of experience from 


work is directed. As a practicing psychoanalyst Pn period of the First World War. Miss Yost is — 


and a student of law, W est brings the philoso-— 

phies of Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau and 

_ Various re revisions of Freudian psy chology to bear 


‘primary” human instincts: the social, 


"expressive of the need for love and security, and technical treatise nor a practical | 


sonnel consultant and author, 


Upon this question. He concludes that there are Management at Purdue University. 
a. ormal Lives for the Disabled is neither | E 
manual on re- 


a prominent free- Jance writer and her collabora- 
tor, Mrs. Gilbreth, a well- known engineer, pe 
is. Professor 


(2 ) the aggressive, -a function of the need for _habilitation. Instead, as Dr. Gilbreth points out | 


Pp. x + 
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in her Introduction, it was as written matter of to the 
guide 


the wounded, disabled and disfigured veteran state and others regarding the research activities 


himself as a member of a danger group of state U niv ersity, this series will | of 4 
4 
4 


-niscent of that of “David ” is untech- the erroneous: "impression that the book is of 


nical, stimulating, and even jinspirationa! and more general deeper scientific interest Tt 
text is interlarded with numerous “success stor- is an informative and readable report. __ en 


authors’ aims are to urge the University of W ‘ashington 
-“unembittered acceptance of help” on the part 
Her ‘Edited brings 


of the injured man, to suggest how hidden ca- = Designs For 


- -Pacities a and resources may be discov ered within |§ Howard W. Beers. Lexington. Univ ersity ofS to bea 

himself, and describe how Federal and State Kentucky Press, 1945. 321 Pp. . $x. 35. isare 

Services may be obtained and utilized. But they Kentucky its sesqui- @ bear e 

go even further. Pointing to the actual superi- centennial b by reviewing its past history. Like , than m 

 orities which handicapped persons quite gen- all states, Kentucky has much prideful history. a War 

erally develop, and to the experience, maturity | Also, like all states, she realizes that she has not oof war 

and stability of the ‘rehabilitated veteran they the most of her resources and opportuni- 

emphasize the possibility of leadership = his ties, Therefore, “Kentucky in retrospect” was 

"Part in the democracy of tomorrow. followed by “ Kentucky in prospect,” a series of ‘b 

The book is composed of four parts dealing thirty-t two radio addresses by University purpose 
respectively with the attitudes: of the injured ‘thorities from several fields of interest. In order conflict 

| “man, vocational rehabilitation programs, finding” ~ to give the vast amount of assembled informa- = 
job, and postwar problems. Several funda- wider publicity it was decided to follow. 
mental principles of rehabilitation are stressed. with a volume attempting to chart a course ‘Struggle 
} _ Axiom 1, according to the authors is: “Never for Kentucky in the world of tomorrow, edited naval 
the Doctor Beers, with the assistance of faculty JB 

be removed.” They insist too that the injured — _ members and prominent citizens of Kentucky. a _ the bat 

man’s: original vocation should not be changed — This book is presented in thirteen « chapters, | some f 

‘it can be carried on ¢ effectively unless of plus selected readings, an index. Three 


course it constitutes a threat of further dis- chapters are by Doctor Beers; the others, | _ In fe 
ablement. Finally whether a physical or mental judging by their “quality, are by carefully se- arlous 


injury” actually constitutes a _severe handicap | lected “persons, assisted by many tins, agen dis scussi 


are. 
or not in the great majority of instances cies, and state departments. These chapters tell 
> dependent upon the man himself as the case of about Kentucky history, people, agriculture and 
ranklin D. Roosevelt strikingly revealed. forestry, rocks and streams, wild life, indus trial 
a te This book will be of considerable interest to resources, commerce, government, education, Bese 
and friends of wounded men as well health and welfare, goals” for Kentucky. 
to social workers and other professional Each chapter presents in a concise and read- 
2 _ poten For the sociologist, too, who is con- a7 able manner the subject at hand. It reviews ne 
vith physical and mental the situation as it now exists, and offers 
handicap “on social part ipation and -adjust- ‘constructiv e suggestions. Each chapter is an 
prove s suggestive and ‘stimulating. 7 inventory and a chart for the future. ‘hile 
Ernest B. HarPer there are supporting data throughout the book. ot 
Michigan State Colege statistics are kept to a minimum. It is good arly thi 
The Baconian | Lectures on Aims and Progress — - State planning is going on in almost every, U as 

i of Research in the State U niversity of Towa, state. Kentucky was. busy with it before it nited 
1944. Series on Aims and Progress of Re- became the vogue. This volume is the product the emp 
_ search No 0. 77, | Study Series No. 410. _ Iowa — of several years of stock-taking and should be . lieves th 
_ University ot lows 1945. 134 read not only by Kentuckians, but by those -explanat: 
No price indicated. = in other states who are interested in charting 
"4 ‘ 2 This | booklet is a collection of popular aa their own future, This book will rank high among ‘actors § 
; addresses dealing with the achievements in re- similar volumes’ to come from other ‘states. It . pi 


search in all the major fields | in the University — could well be adopted as a pattern ‘for state se 
of Iowa during the ¢ decade 1931-1941 As: lannin elsewhere, and certainly Kentu 
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of mo should read it and profit by adopting it asa analysis to. — mora 
tivities de for the future. The pictures alone 


ll be the price f the book. head. Typical of thes the 
is niversity of N orth have had for at much cost if they 
rest. 4: had stood firm when first they began their ap- 
“War and Its Causes. By New peasement policies, could not now be obtained with 
DBERG * York: - Henry Holt and Company, 1944. 479 war itself. Sir Galahad and the good sword Ex- 
$4.25. _calibur had to be called in, of course we went. 
The war has not yet been won, nor has the British 
dited by his massive erudition and logical power “a this will be done rood time. And we shall 
rsity of to bear a great social ‘The result 


a cant volur 
sesqui- ‘the world The question of 

transcendent importance will ‘then confront 


Wa ar Its Causes is an n analysis 
as a social institution and of the roots peace as we did in r919 and thus lose 


it, or shall we attend to this matter ourselves and © 


portuni- thus rule out the war makers and appeasers? © 


ar in ‘Like riters: on the 


definition: Waris continuous bold honest Speech. Here is one 


sity au- 
“i order m conflict of a transient character between or sociologist, at any rate, who has” the courage 
wr among collectivities of any sort capable « of to think his own thoughts in time ‘of war. 


arming and organizing themselves for violen ] 
: truggle | carried on by armies in the field (or § Barnard College 
edited units on water) ‘and supported by civil 


or incompletely militarized populations back of New Perspectives of Peace. By George B. De- 


the battle areas constituted for the pursuit of Huszer and others. Chicago: : The University 
ha an ® some fairly well- ‘defined public or quasi-public — of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. vi + 261. $2.00. 
Thre | objective.” _ Military Occupation and the Rule of Law. 


following Ber nard analyzes the By Ernest Fraenkel. New York: Oxford Uni- 
various aspects of war as a institution, versity Press, 1944. Pp. a+ 267. $3.50. 
scussing types ¢ of wars, the evolution. of war- through Law. By Hans Kelsen. Chapel 
fare, the “cult of militarism, the time and space Hill: North Carolina Press, 
and distribution of wars, the prediction of war, the Pp. ix + 15 2.00. The United Na- 
ideologies of and changing attitudes tions of the W orld. ‘By Haridas T. Muzum- 
toward the war. In Part II he deals with the dar. New York: Universal Publishing Com- 
multitude of theories concerning the causes. pany, Second Edition, (1944. Pp. xvi + 


nd Ww ar, He criticizes these theories acutely and 288. $2.50. . War, Peace, and 


competently, with a slight tendency | to split hairs. Guy Franklin Hershberger. “Scottsdale, 


than most other sociologists, Bernard un- The Herald Press, 1944. Pp. 


derstands the frightful dynamic of war which + 415. ‘$2. 50. 

While _inheres in tival cl class systems. He leans | = five books in this revie 

upon other economic interpretations, assortment of the many books brought | 
“fs good larly that which traces war to the ‘system of - forth by World War II that have been coming — 
on empires. However, he has not explained to the — from the presses during the last few years. The 
‘satisfaction of ‘the reviewer the fact that the books represent as _many different ap-— 
cao ree States c continually fights wars to preserve — proaches and points of view. on war and peace. 

- product the empires of other nations. The reviewer be- _ New Perspectives on Peace is a brief and 
hould be bess that if Bernard Sought to frame § such an _ excellent symposium by eleven eg of the 
by those 

charting 


series of lectures and now in book 
The present war and the ensuing peace are- 

_ approached from al number of 


th among 
states. It 
for state 
atuckians 


809 
&g 
4 
a 
= 
— 
a 
question, What Can Be Done About We 


7 atin the economic, _ the sociological, the perialism in India comes in time and again for 
 Jegal, the educational, the psychological, the castigation, Gandhi- like ideas, a mystical “soul 


mean 
for it 


philosophical, and the religious. Nowhere has force,” are to be the “designs for living” in ties ¢ 
the reviewer seen as sane and realistic a treat- international order. The reviewer does not 
_ ment of the problems of war and peace as found _ believe that the United Nations will make much | &§ / many 


in this book by the scholars of the” progress towards enduring peace along this line. 
University of Chicago faculty. In Professor Hershberger’s War, Peace, and as sci 


 Frae onkel’s Military ‘Occupation and the Rule onresistance we have one of the best accounts 


of Law is the best account we have had of the _ that has been written of the attitudes, _ teachings, 
_ Allied occupation of the German Rhineland and stands taken by the various nonresistance 
- following World War I. As a second occupation - denominations on war. In this well documented, _ 

of German territory begins, the appearance carefully sifted, and ‘rather lengthy book, 
this book is most timely -and should be widely are shown the historical development of the — ; 
by "responsible ‘officials and persons in. the beliefs and teachings of the eace denomina- econor 
occupying armies, and by those who will tions, with considerably more attention given calls s 
public opinion in this country in regard to to the Mennonites than any of the other 
prolonged occupation of Germany. Fraenkel groups. Though the reviewer believes that the cat 
shows in this book how difficult is the problem philosophy is entirely unworkable whole? 


of occupying a country like Germany according in a shrinking w orld that soon feels keenly the 
ie - to “the rule of law” following a military defeat. international aggression, he wishes to commend power.’ 
= We may expect in the new occupation a long this book to those who desire a better under- ina SP 
= siege of all the same difficult problems of occu- standing of the anti- -war stand t taken by our, they 
pation carefully and judiciously analyzed by present nonresistance denominations. The book 
| Fraenkel this” book: prosecution of war has an excellent bibliography. Professor Hersh- After 
criminals; commercial regulations: -administra- berger has done a splendid job in pr presenting q “militari 
tion of public utilities; working with local gov- _ the point of view of the nonresistance churches, Jf 4 about f 
z v ernment, police, and courts; and these greatly and shows no bitterness against the many ae | Tt is in 
$ ated by the determination of the oppose the position these churches have taken 
4 pying powers, this time to prevent Germany in the present and wars, many.” 
from rearming. Undoubtedly, this book is being R Yooes From 
widely distributed among English speaking occu- State College of Ww ashington stein ar 
Peace through Law is a ily reasoned The German Record: A Political Portrait. Hitler t 
| by ‘Dr. Hans Kelsen, the Austrian illiam Ebenstein. New Yo rk: Farrar & sizes, ra 


legal sociologis st, whose writings on the sociology 1945. 334 PP. $3. not go t 


of law we have come to regard highly. Dr. Upon the basis of an interpretation yn of Ge goatists 
0 Kelsen holds that compulsory - adjudication of man and world history, which he sets forth, French | 
; international disputes is the key to peace. He | Ebenstein seeks to indicate what we can ‘now our shart 
believes that there is already in existence a ord tage of the German people, who is guilty of Prussian 
of law and legal principles that can used in war crimes , and should be with “bulw 
the contrel of international conduct and rela- Germany as a political and economic state. face 
From E benstein’ s historical digest nat ural ¢ 
analysis, it” appears that “Western Europe ends | «With a \ 


: ae for violations of international law. 7s the German border”; that Germans have practices 


Although the reviewer believes Dr. Kelsen has two world wars “for the dream—ol | of 
all th 


“peace. adjustment than history justifies they are “ only people in Europe that tellectual 
wishes to commend Dr. Kelsen’s views to all have “not achieved the status of a nation”; produ 

tudents of international affairs. ee that Germany’ s “arms have always exceeded man cult 
Dr. Muzumdar’s The United Nations of the the boundaries” of her ideas, in her cultural” 
W orld is a sincere but thin brief for the | estab- influence. | In this highly mystical ‘development 


lishment > of an enduring peace following the of a highly mystical German national and in- 
present war by turning to ‘ ‘spiritual” forces. dividual character, Ebenstein makes such sweep 
Throughout the book, “brute force,” “unlimited ing statements as that the “Prussianization of 
- sovereignty,” and * “power” are held ‘responsible ae found its spiritual expression in the 
for the present plight of the world. British im- blind adoration of success — regardless of the: 


L { 
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7 
ce 
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— ‘many. ] 
teal, C 


ted in the vene 


ration of bigness 


means employ ‘The International s report 


at 
gain for 


‘soul for its own sake, in ‘the those exploitation of foreign labor by Germany 
ina is an interim report, based primarily an 
not analysis of laws, administrative decrees, and 

cemuch many. speeches: of the German le leaders. The ex- 

his line. 7 = Just what Ebenstein means by such terms — tent of the | correspondence between official pro- 

ce, and bl science is “not clear. He says that Germany © _ visions and the factual s situation ¢ gy not be 

ccounts “entered the field of science “on an extensive determined during the war. doubtful 

achings, scale in the Second Reich, ” at a period when whether ‘it can ever be any 
sistance “the age. of individual scientific work . ... Was degree of precision. No objective studies of 

mented, over"! Nowhere does he mention “such scien- social relationships or changing attitudes were 

ok, we indiv idualists as Wilhelm Wundt and Karl possible while the laborers were under the con- 


of Marx, and sociology, as well as psychology and trol of the Germans. ‘Later historical | studies 
nomina- economics, is apparently outside of what all scarcely. represent an adequate sample of a 

n given calls science. which is unknown, and they will be 

> other After all this and more, what does he think subject to _Tetrospective falsification and 


hat the / we can expect from the German people as a tionalization to an unknown degree. These dif- 


orkable & Nothing. “Germany is the only country ficulties do not detract from but rather 

keenly , in ‘the world in which Nazism was voted into “the value of the International Labour Office's 
mmend power.” ” We must not “forgive the Germans | continuing attempts to compile and systematize __ 

under- ina spirit of generous magnanimity the crimes ‘information while t war was in ‘Progress. 

by have committed—against other peoples.” sit is difficult even to estimate the number 

1e book | _ What should be done with the German state? = of foreign workers who were utilized by Ger- _ 
Hersh- 1918 the uncompromisingly ‘small anti- many. Eight million is ‘accepted as the number 
senting militarist minority radical Socialists work in early 1944, but the number probably 
urches, about five per cent of the German v rote. considerably during the year. if both 
ny who is in the interest of all United Nations that 

e taken small as it may be, 

ODER 


‘Hither national “madness . He 2 ‘servatively 30 to 35 ‘million workers. 
sizes, rather, 1 mystical cultural c causes. He does detailed report. includes dis scussions of 

i not go to the extremes of the individual scape- Th administrative machinery and problems, means - 
 goatists in Paris who think to exorcize the of recruitment and transportation, the transfer 
. forth, 9 French state by executing Petain. He realizes of foreign plants to Germany, the transporta- 
ou tion of foreign. workers to industry, agriculture, 


an now. our share in the rise of Nazism in preserving the 

uilty of _ Prussian bureaucracy and Prussian militarism and other occupations, the labor contracts, the 

e with | as “bulwarks agains t Bolshevism.” But he can- Todt Organization, living conditions, the regu- 

ate. not face the terrifying impersonality of multiple lation of wages, conditions of work, . provision 

t / and S natural causation, the shocking need for coping for dependents, measures to counteract foreign 

De ends with a vast complex of social structures and resistance, social insurance for foreign workers, 

is have ‘practices extending ‘into all the principal _ and the industrial experience gained by such © 
am—of tions of the world. He needs a ‘simplification workers. T! he contradiction between | economic — 4 
that of all this, a more respectable scapegoat, in- necessity ‘National Socialist. theory 
pe that tellectually, a Hitler or a Goebbels, and apparent throughout the history of German» 
ation”: he produces it: A caricature that he calls labor policy. Improvised solutions to the 
xceeded culture, problem of labor scarcity produced a system of 
cultural ALF! FRED McCLuNG. lex incredible labor waste. The state which was to 
Wayne Uni niversity ‘be made ethnically “pure imported aliens “until 


and in Germany became a poly glot nation. 
“sweep The Exploitation of Foreign Labour by racial the 

tion of q many. By International Labour Office.* Mon 

in the real, Canada: ‘Inland Press Limited, 

of the v + 286. $2. 


; 
‘stein are rather clear. He ignores the role of of persons employed by the Germans during | | 
| 7 
| 
ared 


1 SS 


et 


ket 
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er 


of hatred. Even the ashes of Eastern workers and clarity with the study under review. There 


had to be buried in plots “sufficiently sepa-_ are even fewer which are conducted on an eco- 


rated from those destined for Germans.” The basis, the Classical work in field 


and the 1 manner in “which, were more at this time as it 


dram indicate that the of labor ie important chapter in the sociology of “the 


“Socialist party in C sermany the 


of “hours overtime pay, study is based in 
home furloughs, the return of the bodies of the field and on a careful tabulation and in- 
the dead, payments to dependents, _and unem- © terpretation of election results in the German 


ployment, sickness and other insurance benefits. province of Schleswig-Holstein prior to the rise 
These may been designed primarily of the Nazi party | to power in 1933. Chapters 


give a veneer of normality and respectability — III and IV 
to this gigantic experiment in the use of slave the Rural People in Schleswig-Holstein 1913- 
“f labor, but they are also coupled with ingenious 1932” ’ and “The Ecology of Political Parties in 
—. the financial exploitation of the © Schleswig- Holstein”) have been previously pub- 
foreign worker and his home country. The | lished in the Review of Politics (1943) and in 
legal statements of the system leave many loop _ the American Sociological Review (1944). ‘Chap- 
holes for exploitation, and the record is replete ters I and II (“Origin and Nature of the Na- 


with instances in which even the meager tional Socialist Party” and “Political Parties 
visions that would have ameliorated the lot and Elections in Schleswig-Holstein before the ] 
of the workers were denied. Insurance funds 1 First World War”) completes | the case history; : Z 


built up in Germany, but persons requir- and chapter ‘Conclusi sions and Interpreta- 
assistance were transported to their home tions”) summarizes the findings. There is a 


amounted to 66 per cent of the but one ‘misses a more bibliography 


ad ducements to foster national and social an- over the pages of the book, = a ee 


_tagonisms produced mixed effects. There were Students of human of 


social: 
collaborators, but throughout Europe the con-— stratification will find this book highly stimu- 


scription of labor produced passive and lating. Both fields interpenetrate, and Schles- 


ko? active resistance. As the war developed, ‘the = w wig-Hols stein offers an observation post of the 


first order for the study of the processes in- 
from home and = We have there North 


It is eatirely that the ‘system of labor ‘in the East, ‘and the ‘sandy Geest in the center. 


‘in ‘the West, with its: rich” independent 

‘TAEUBER “a owners and their poor working-class neigh- 

_ RENE B. _ TAEUBER _ bors, and in the East , with its large estates, 

W Vashington, D. - “interspersed villages, and estate-laborers, than 
From Democracy to Nazism. A Region Case 7 ations of wealth and status are levelled down 


«Study on Political Parties in Germany. + by the poor quality of the soil. As a result, po- q 


Rudolf Heberle. Baton Rouge © Louisiana _ litical class and party differentiations have al- 


State University Press, 1945. Pp. vii + been more pronounced in the West and 
> bia the East than in the center of the province. 


countries and charges there. W age taxa- selected biblio graphy Schleswig- Holste: in, 
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Band 
(Con 
4 exploitation and social isolation of aliens is France de l’Ouest sous la Troisiéme République for 
ws j Thi 
ciolog 
agement. There were. provisions for contracts which underlie Fascist movements in 
First, 
t 
used 
was 
— 
| 
combir 
Hana 
| 
Biology 


4 

of Both the acne atives and the right-wing (com- lars. Psychologists who begin with the “study of 
ntensity © - mercial) Liberals and the Socialists’ and the what members s of the species have in common — 

There found more adherents in the West move on to explain wherein they diverge from 
an eco- and in the East than on the central Geest. - one another. Social scientists who start from — 


he ‘ (Compare Whigs and Democrats in the old institutions in the large discern variations in 
ue de la — South.) ° The Geest turned out large majorities detail that must be attributed to the structure 


publique the Brogressive | Liberals and the democratic of behavior that persons develop through 4 
years all agrarians of the Landespartei prior to the 1930” behavior. “Personality” is a unifying frame of 
ucidates reference for scientists who occupy many dis- 
of the afterward. tinctive ‘standpoints of observation a and who 
nd result is as amazing to the average s ‘speak many special dialects, 
e caus ses ql logist as it is revealing. WwW Vhy | should Liberal- _ This is an opportune moment to take stock 
n many @ and Progressivism be so o easily turned into of the present state of theory and fact-accumu- © 
7 rt ‘azism ? Dr. Heberle suggests various reasons. lation. It is too early for the results of the war 
ation in : closely-knit “communities” (of the Toen- to be assimilated into the handbooks , though 

and ine nies type), with little pronounced class cleay-— it is not too late to expedite the ultimate proc- 
German | controls. The Nazis ess by providing a convenient panorama of 
the rise ’ ida- the state of science as of the outbreak. — 
~hapters The editor is to be congratulated on 
among 0 tic ce “excellently conceived framework of the | book. 
n TOTS in the period u nder r review, such “centralization It is reasonable to begin by scanning the di 
arties in represented by the republican | ‘theoretical approaches” (Part I). It is also 
sly pu- in Berlin. How was it possible, then, to Pervert “Teasonable to pass on ‘to consider how the 
) and in JJ the ideas of the free folk-community into the term “personality” is used in describing the - 
hyper- bureaucratic Practice of Nazi totalitar-- structure of behavior r at any cross-section of the 

he Na- answer is individual career line. (Part II). Next it is 
pact of capitalistic society in ‘and of appropriate to examine the dynamic laws of hu- 
fore the the crisis on the» world markets in particular man behavior (Part III), and to evaluate the 
history; convinced rural (as well as the urban) determining réle of two sets of factors: “Bio- 
terpreta- middle classes that they were facing disaster logical and organic” (Part IV), “experiential and 
re is a [a system of free competition. Finding them-— sociological” (Part V). The way is open to focus 


Jolstein, the millstones of trusts and upon ‘ “Some Outstanding Patterns of Behavior 
aphy on ‘combines on the one hand and the labor unions Disorder” (Part VI) and “Some Investigated 1 


ugh the ‘on the other, they decided to resort to the Correlates of Behavior | Disorder” (Part VII). 


ootnotes famous device of “flight by advance” and to 7 = VIII deals with therapy and prevention. | 
capture: the state. Sociologically speaking, then Furthermore, ‘the author-editor is to be con- - 
f social =  —and this is the conclusion of the reviewer— ‘gratulated on the choice of key words. It is a 
y stimu- _ liberal nationalism appears as the political move- 4 definite i improvement to _ speak of “behavior 
~Schles) ment of an advancing middle class while fascist disorders” instead of “mental disorders. "In 
t of the _ nationalism appears as the political movement — work of this kind it would have been too dar- 
ssses in- a decaying middle class. There are wide to drop. “personality” and substitute a 
rth Sea perspectives in such a thesis for the study of -neologism for the science of studying persons 
country the post-war American scene. ~“personology ” (Parallel with sociology). 
> center. WERNER J. CAHNMAN Perhaps: that can happen soon. The concept of 
n among “Psychological Deficit” is introduced by Hunt i in 
nounced place of “dementia,” “deterioration,” and ‘ 
~pendent rsonality Behavior Disorders: gression”—an admirable innovation. “When any 
$$ neigh- Handbook Based on Experimental and Clini- person performs in some situation at. a level 
estates, cal Research. Edited by J. _McV. Hunt. The ‘of ‘efficiency below that expected from 
rs, than Ronald P Press Co., New York, 1944. Pp. xii parison with typical individuals or some indi- 


+ 618 cator in his own present or behavior, that 


tl- 
down The term ‘ ‘personality” is proving as s fruitful ‘Person manifests a deficit 


sult, e net devi 


— 


have al- _adva antages a1 are many, For all who a are trained i in "partisan, ‘sectarian, and polemical asides are at | 
Jest and biology the term can be interpreted i in reference a a minimum. The tone is set by the theoretical — : ' 
province. the interaction of an organism | with its simi- papers, which are well- balanced between 


_ i 
4 
| 
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SOCIOL OGIC: AL REV IEW 


(M i and Guthrie) and so- their cultures to their highest levels spas- 
ciologists (Mo nd Kluckhohn). To be in- modically: especially in their ‘intellectual and 
- tegrative and judicious does not imply any © aesthetic aspects, but also in more material and 
absence of clear judgments. Scattered through practical aspects. The cultures grow, prosper, 
two v ‘olumes are such remarks as: “the: and decline, the ‘opinion of the world” 
psychological study of drawing and painting ©. 
suffers from no o lack of ingenuity or stimulating Professor Kroeber’s ~ is a healthful, if 
an _ ideas. The crying need is for validation” (Rob- © temporary, antidote to the rae preoccupation — 
ert W. White, | p. 246). “Have we not paid too of the present acute local problems of 
* attention in this country to the judgment — economic and ethical behavior that follow from 
two world wars and revolutions. It comes with — 
a breath of cool detachment given by an over- 
all perspective and with the grand sweep of : 
history. The book is a thoughtful treatise in 


- of capacity on the basis of numerous —— 
é 


7 ‘and attitudes or dispositions in critical situa-— 

tions?” (Edward S. Jones, p. 166), 

Although it is not the function of a hand- 

book to publish new research, there are some 

00 examples here and there, notably Margaret i 
A. Ribble’s excellent report | on “Infantile = (pp. 21- -26) ) despite certain surprising omissions _ 


perience” (Chapter 20). Experimental studies 


conflict are creativ ely summarized by "Neal E. and geographers (Huntington). 
i; bs Mille: r, H. S. Liddell, and Frank Finger. ‘In structure the work falls into three main 
= & Leon J. Saul’s review of “Physiological Effects divisions: first, a one-chapter statement of the | 
Emotional Tension” is a Vv aluable addition ‘problem and procedure; second, a nine-chapter 
Dunbar (1938). Fresh material is brought division presenting data of ‘configurations 
“ ar in the report on “Level of A Aspiration” of culture growth with respect to such culture 
by Kurt Lewin and collaborators, forms as philosophy, science, philology, sculp-— 


The papers of biological and organic fac- ture, painting, drama, literature, music and the 
tors maintain a very high level of achievement _ growth of ‘nations; and third, an 86- -page re- | 
S. Penrose, William H. Sheldon, Stanley jew with conclusions in. Chapter XI. There is 
obb, Nathan W. Shock). ‘The anthropological a bibliography of 10 pages arranged by the 
nd_ sociological literature is summarized by subjects cited above, a 2-page fedex for 
Gregory Bateson and Robert L. Faris. In authors and subjects. 
general, the weakest section is Part VI, where Specialists in philosophy, philology, sculpture, 
a of the papers by psychiatrists are found. “etc. will no doubt apprais e the author’s treat- 
Most of them are routine performances, notably | t ment of their data and his interpretations; the 
“Unfit t Personalities in the Military Services” present review will deal with the author’s | con- 
and “The Psychoneuroses.” = =| - cepts and procedures which are of interest to q 
Editorial judgment (or | luck) ‘is probably at sociological students of culture change, since the 
fault in the concluding section, where re no com- author lays claim a sociological point of 
petent social scientist reviews the existing state (pp. 12, 762 
of knowledge about the conditions facilitating The florescence of cultures is described for . 
_ and restricting the prevention of behavior dis- the periods of their greatest achievement and_ | 
orders in. “society. . The volume stops short with subsequent decline, and the author claims to 
om 
paper by George S. Stevenson that is written. refrain deliberately from an examination of 
with the limited perspective of a public health — the content of c cultural growths and their pos- — 
What is missing could hav ve “been sible c auses (p. 6). The study is therefore 
. supplied by L. K. Frank, Louis Wirth... to essentially descriptive e, comparative and in a 
stop— short with two names. certain sense evaluative. The evaluative element 


D. LassweLt consists of criteria used to judge. the periods of 
Washington, florescence. The criteria consist of ‘the 


Configurations Culture Growth. By AL 
Kroeber, Berkeley” and Angeles: 
California Press, 1944. x 
problem of this book is the investigation 


ze productions and | size of clust sterings of men of 
different places and times (pp. 
2, 14, 834). Genius, its numbers, incidence 
and quality, thus taken as indicators 
cultural achievement (p. The rating of 
ias s and 


honest attempt to be impersonal and objective ( 


of reference to objective studies by sociologis “| ; 
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BOOK REV TEWS 
interest is not in the personal qualities American n vol. r, no. 3, J 
of superior individuals (pp. 8-10, 15), as for ; September, 1919, pp. 235- 263; ‘ “Three Peta 
example, psychologists and ps sychoanalysts at- of Women’s s Dress Fashions: Quantitative 
tempt to appraise these historic personages; Analysis,” Anthropological Records, vol, no. 
ml z is rather what the men of genius express, “and 2, October, 1940, lage -151; and Analysis no. 
how, that concerns Professor Kroeber. The oc- “The Prediction of Cultural Change: 


it currence of genius in clusterings and constel- Problem Illustrated by the Studies of F. Stuart 

lations, departs from probability and hence Chapin and A. L. Kroeber,” ” by F. HH. Allport 
q explanation in biological terms is. inade- and D. A. Hartman, in Methods n Social 
quate (p. 10). fact, together with the Science, edited by Stuart 
with frequency of simultaneous but independent dis- Science Research Council, 1931, pp. 352 
-coveries and inventions m: akes a cultural ex- Third, although he disclaims any attention 
cep of | a the logical one (p. 12). Biologically casual factors (p. sigh it would seem that he 
tise ‘it is assumed that genius would appear over 


us and history in an even flow (p. 14) except for cul- florescence vin terms | of All 
jective ture, hence, “probably a majority of eminently which, in the opinion of the reviewer, goes to 
~ superior individuals never ‘get into the reckon show ow how difficult it is to achieve scientific ex- 
ing of history.” The argument thus seems to be: planation of large-scale social phenomena when 
fluctuations in culture are. facts that c an be the student forsakes specific and lim- 
hapter 
rations of Govescences may y be ev valuated in terms 
culture constellations (number, quality and inci- and decline of culture patterns, such terms are 
sculp- dence in time and place) of men of genius encountered as “pulses,” “growth, “flores- 
nd the which depart from_ probability of occurrence cence,” “saturation,” “exhaustion,” etc. without 
genius by chance; ind since biologically the y sys tematic effort to define these ter 
here is — occurrence of genius follows a chance distribu- Growth, for example, has | often been defined 


bo due to biological reasons, but are due rather  sub- processes as accretion of culture traits or 
to cultural factors. the selective accumulation of culture traits, 
Ipture, ‘a There appear to be three difficulties with but | no such interpretation appears in this’ work. 
treat-— i ‘this method of analysis and interpretation. First, The author does, however, recognize the com- 
S; the - florescence in a | civilization Is indicated by clus- plex. nature of the “different processes often 
terings of genius ¢ as departures from probability "grouped under the term | “diffusion” (p. 7). 
due to cultural factors. Do cultural configura- The reader may obtain a taste of the flavor 
tions” explain culture florescence? If so, of Kroeber’s conceptual approach by noting the 
then why rule out of consideration the exam- points developed | in his 86-page review with | 
ination of culture content? 6). Second, conclusions presented in 14 different sections 

since the point of emphasis is not who are ‘the: in Chapt ter X. Thes -may be sampled as fol- | 
geniuses (their individual psychological traits) 
what and how they” express their genius niversals in history are but there 
achievements and inventions, again one won- 
ders why the content of cultures is not made va ; 
more of. This method of treatment may € explain. rise and ‘fail 62 pres 
ian the author ignores (except for scant are pulses and lulls in growth; there are dif- 
without further comment on pages ferent types of growth configurations (in which 
12, 834, 849) definitive work on culture at ttention directed to philosophy-religion 
ppt ag based on primary sources, as “a basic idea- system for a great culture, ” but = 


ry the tion, any departures from ‘probability are not cul s including or based ‘upon such 


= 


= 


that of sociologists like Ogburn, Thomas, So- probably “ no normal form of time- -quality curve 
rokin, and others. In all fairness, however, it — in florescences,” Pp. 777); on the question of 1 
should be noted that the author also omits growth curves (“I can only conclude that either 
all use of his own definitive studies there is no normal form of time- quality curve 
ng measure fluctuations of fashion in Women’ s in florescences, or that the difficulties of quality 
as and dress (“On the ‘Principle of Order in Civiliza- estimation at a distance from the peak render 


ces?). as Exemplified by Changes (of F ashion,” curve representation too uncertain for deter- 
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the relation of culture content and climax (is chief contribution of this” work, _ instead of any 


tions of occur in se- imagine, and that to grow 


quences” (sculpture usually precedes patterns and to fulfill or exhaust 
science, p. 783, 786-7 788, and “More significant One approaches this work with the for 


velopable sy stems of philosophy grew up seem- hitherto existed of “the important ‘phenomena 
ingly independently, and so far as we can see of growth, maturing and decline of cultures, 
de novo, three times ‘in history; but an im- which hypotheses were exactly stated and 


4 portant system of science only” once, and that “concepts precisely defined. Since this expecta- 


in close linkage with one of the three philoso- — tion is not realized because of the magnitude 
phies”); there are special problems" of interre- the units studied the caution of the 
Bs with respect to the growth of nations; author, one is left with the feeling that the 
expressed in the observation that great. ‘civiliza-— original ex planation, is the negative _conclusi ion 
i tions are * ‘necessarily -slow- “growing” p. 796, but of raising more questions than are asked and | 
“we: simply have no right criterion by which of serving as a caution against easy generaliza- 
we can say that this cultural phenomenon ‘is tion from historical data. The reader feels satis- 
form and that is content,” p. 799); of religion fied, however, that the materials dealt with have 
(“it seems normally to be religion which first been ‘sifted carefully through the mind | os 
reaches its chief climax, and then the aesthetic © scholar who is well qualified by learning and 


that 
7 he s 
tion ¢ 
i tha: 

as an 
= 


a 


fervent 
vour? 


a 


and intellectual activities as they free them- . integrity to perform the task of critical analysis, 


selves from religion,” p. 804); of durations of even if there is not much contributed by way 
growths (he says, “ ‘a greater pattern takes of positive 


longer to fill and to exhaust,” | p. 805; “national Stuart CHAPIN 
culture- -wholes, of course, are normally Tonger in University of “Minnesota 


‘not only are great growths long, generally, The Governing of Men. By H. Leigh- 


but they show a tendency to recurrence, ton. _ Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
as high-quality growths are concerned, they 1945. 404 pp. $3.75. 
_ seem to take about as long now as they did The sub-title of this’ book “General: Prin- 
or two thousand years ago,” p. 808; “there ciples and Recommendations on 


mp ” 


is nothing positive to show that they are growing perience at a Japanese Relocation Camp 
faster now than they did in the past, ” p. 809); ; Presses most of its tone and content better 
Son then follows of retarded and in- ey the resonant and extravagant title. The 
sular growths, and of growth at the peripheries; 7 ‘Japanese Relocation Camp” "(a less invidious 
on the question of cultural death he says, “Cul- - Tocution might be preferable) is the Colorado 
tures can | evidently deteriorate, in the sense e River War Relocation Center at Poston, Ari- 
that their total content as well as their highest zona, and, more specifically, Unit I at Poston. a 
= may shrink; but there : 2 nothing to The period covered is from December 7, 1941, 
Py that the Process can go on to the point through | mid-1943 with the focus s on the early = 


of destruction” (p. 818); dying “must mean ye growth of the camp and the events | a up 


a replacement” until “the transformation is to the strike in November 1942. 
great that it is descriptively more useful to ‘Part I, “The Story of Poston,” is largely * 
_ Speak of the end product as a new culture” - descriptive history. It tends to ‘use impres- 
(p. 820); Spengler’. theory” is accepted only sionistic devices but rather gracefully and 
= ‘it: posits, “first, the existence of certain effectively. It strives for and in large part 
each” achieves objectivity and a temporal Perspective. 
discussion is in terms of group formation 


“a single master or hag which formation the: devel 
“the culture,” and rejected also as it sets up a 

parallel stage development and the theory that trative ‘staff. “latter” are a 
cultures die of themselves (p. 828); the ex- “people-1 minded” and ‘ “stereotype inded. oa : 
of genius suggests that “all This work is is likely t to get a popular reading, 
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| criticize these in any detail. In the abstract Office of Price Administration, the Federal 


REVIEWS” 

jeast on Pacific Coast. far above the rigid mentality that produces 

culiarities of the book become important. table of organization and nothing more, 
There are a number of unanswered 

‘tehkee as the story of the relocation and surely which needed treatment in the book: (1) Under 7 

that would | be farthest from the author’s mind. the severe stress which characterized th the e whole 

The story depicts less than half the history of evacuation and early. relocation | experience, 

one 0 of three camp units of one of ten reloca- a why was organized resistance and violence sO ae 


“centers. Furthermore Poston was | unique rare?” (2 ) W hy did the strike not spread to 
in that the Office of Indian Affairs ae units II and III? (3) Why were these not used 


an controls? (4) Why was the Manzanar strike 
ment with the W RA. which occurred shortly afterward a 
ft is unfortunate that the generally beneficial involved violence not used as a control? Be- 
effects: on public opinion will” be impaired by cause such questions as these are left unan-— 
a tendency to present undocumented general- _ swered, this reviewer feels that the study is 
izations about “average set(s) of attitudes” too nar narrowly based to have much value wd 


92). Isseis _are referred to as being 


the g gov overnment of occupied areas, in ‘relief and 
fervently” pro -Japan” (p. 156). But is it fer- tehabilitation and in the reestablishment of 
“your? in most cases, for Japan” millions of displaced persons after the w 
did not mean an uncooperative attitude... 
or an unwillingness t to live up to the obligations _A short — by Leighton and 
of a ‘friendly enemy- alien.’ Many Isseis who i Spicer describes the research project which 1 


were fathers and mothers with American chil- * was fostered by John Collier, then Commis- 


dren were more concerned with their family’s | "sioner of Indian Affairs, the WRA and the 
welfare than anything else” (p. 203). Navy (Leighton in uniform). Subse- 
‘The e proportion of Kibeis, defined as “persons quently the W RA set up its Community Anal- 
formative years have been spent in section | was reported on. John 

Japan” (p. 79), is set at 9.2 per cent (p. 81) 
Which seems much too large. The use of popu- vol. 
lation data is rudimentary. The separation of LEONARD” BLooM 

Cha apter 7, “Social Organization, from: University California, Los Angeles 
ter "8, “Social Disorganization,” may be justi- 
fied on the basis of format but not of method. W artime Racketeers. ‘By Harry Lever and 
The preface contains two errors which are Young. New York: G. Putnam's: 
interesting because they have become part Sons, 1945 . 226 pp. $2.75. wa 
the folk- belief of this tragic incident: that it is a This | is a description in colorful m manner 0 F 

the first large- -scale evacuation in U. S. history wart ime crimes, such as violation” 
(the Indian Removals certainly qualify); that price regulations, fraud in war contracts, im- 

: “all of the Japanese” ’ were removed (there personating an officer of the Army o or Navy, — 


embodies the findings that Leighton set out numerous and very "pervasive; 
to "secure. are on a “funda- many citizens in their 
Under Stress,” “Systems of Belief under Stress” into the underworld of organized criminals. 
; and “Social Organization under Stress.” In a _ The data are taken principally from the records — 
‘short review it is impossible to present or of the Federal Bureau of 


= 


seem unduly fragmented. the other ‘Trade | Commission, and other federal agencies 
hand they ; are pithy and often well considered and may be ‘regarded a as s generally reliable. ‘The 

rete. which might be helpful to practical ‘ only error of fact noted by the reviewer is on 
administrators in similar situations. Leighton is =e pages 206- -o7 in reference to collusive bidding 

a writer with insight and his insights here are on Navy cable by the Rockbestos Products 

testable ‘if not tested. recommendations are Corporation and nine o other which 
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hard. The current “war book” is a sober and The D 
Among | the nine ‘others cor- scholarly judgment what the U. S.A. is law . 
porations or subsidiaries of the following cor- “In for” during the coming peaceful era. ‘Pres: 
porations: U. S. Steel, General Electric, . Ana- — does not contain much direct discussion . 4 Prof 
= American Smelting and Refining, and | of the causes of war or what the late European | the: ap 
Phelps Dodge, all of which are very much larger war was all about. But the effects of war are me colonia 
seen as a major problem: war is something to 
The authors, who are newspaper men, make © be gotten over. } No vilification of the people — article 
no effort to interpret’ the large number and of any nation is indulged in. The academic has in the 
a wide diffusion of such special war T crimes. on a became the humane technician who patches — The pre 
purpose was to make the public acquainted with things up after “they” have gone and done the dev 
the facts so that the public could protect itself again. “berry, 
more adequately against such crimes. The Although there are exceptions, the book as _somewh 
criminologist who is interested in bringing these _ whole is New Dealish i in tone. It tends to center R ; data anc 
data within the frame of reference of a theory — hopes around a sort of welfare capitalist state. Be the c 
criminal behavior will need to. consider ‘There i is so little political daring in it that one The 
hypotheses: First, any new regulation which wonders whether, during and after the giant linov 
is in conflict with h prevalent practices. of the — upheav als of war, the tameness of the academic q —referenc 
population will be violated extensively unless reaction does not confirm the stereotypes brief, r 
machinery for enforcement is in operation from of the academic, which si 
the time the regulation goes into effect. The authors of the volume ‘seem soberly to sare the 
>| _ trend in violations of price regulations, as in agree with one another on most of the great § faction 
violations o of the earlier prohibition ar amendment, banat truths. But many of their points of cultu 
3 was from casual violations by ordinary ‘citizens im the phrases which blunt the sharp | edge needs wl 
‘ toward organization of black markets by gang- of what men are up against. One is, to be sure, : specific 
wf _ sters. Second, the explanation of the prevalence _ informed. But one’s political imagination is not vary. Th 
z of a particular crime must include “opportu- — shaped to alert focus. Thus, many a loaded or | by addit 
ity.” The ‘great increase in thefts of gov- softened definition works to bypass the prob- creating 
rnment checks from the mail | boxes is = at hand. For example, “Planning means tures in 
ained, at least in part, by the great increase — to me the deliberate effort to provide better violence, 
in the number of such checks and hence by for the future...” etc.; “It is scarcely necessary — satisfy au 
rtunity.” Similarly y, impersonating an of- add that ‘national intere does: not mean different 
7 ficer, fraud in war contracts, fake training is mere narrow selfishness but that it implies the ; anthropol 
at schools for veterans, and the sale of worthless pursuit of those policies so which will most lence of 1 
or dangerous gadgets for soldiers (such as steel- effectiv ely promote our enduring economic institution 
coated Bibles to be worn over the heart) have strength and prosperity. ysis 
_ increased because opportunities have increased. Space in the book is about evenly divided tion of ‘ 
data presented in this book may be useful between the affairs of the United States 
ay for testing such ‘must be conditions i in ‘other countries. Seven econo-— which | op 
plemented mists, eight. "political scientists, one historian, ‘point out 
SUTHERLAND a educationalist, and three sociologists con- and to su; 
‘Indiana tribute. This count, however, is not really ac: -unnecessa 
curate, as Selig Perlman is included among the out 
Problems World. Edited by economists, ar and he more properly belongs to us! d 
Thomas T. Cc. McCormick. New ork: Mc- The three es essays. which seem to me to stand is 
Hill Book Company, 1945. 526 pp. as most aware of what is going on outside failed, 
y and | Ww. ‘A. Morton. “These essays \ will | be of | two cultu 
members of ‘the University of Wi isconsin put mock interest to political sociologists. Doctor obliged to 
out a little brown book which ‘various people McCormick is to be congratulated on his 
have probably tried to hide. The role of the ganization of the volume and factual fall somew 
; academic in’ war has changed. This time he has of the: ‘Position of the U. |. S. Negro. 
on the whole, he has kept his head much ree" Ww RIGHT “African P 
4 better than last time. If his enthusiasm has Bureau of Applied Social ial Research charts, foll 
been rat ather dulled, still he has worked ver Columbi ia University 


er and of By Bronis- added when circumstances demand, the 

A. is Malinowski. New Haven: Yale designed to alleviate conditions of 
Press, 1945. 171 pp. $2. necessary conflict between European and African” 
ussion Professor” Bronislaw Malinowski’s interest in Cultures by helping those concerned put a 


the application of anthropology to problems of finger on both the sore - spots and the “common — 


ropean 

ar are colonial government was expressed as early as | factors.” ” The “Three-column” approach, it 

ing to 1922, and received explicit formulation in his — " should be sa said, is one which balances : Synopses” 

people article on “Practical Anthropology” published of. European trends with native ones, across a. 
lic has in the journal, Africa, some sixteen years ago, fulcrum called “Processes of Culture Contact 
atches The present work, published posthumously under and Change,” a column which sums: up the 


the devoted editorship of Dr. Phyllis M. Ka- “¢ertium quid,” the “new | Teality” arising, ace 
berry, of Malinowski’s students, carries cording” to Malinowski’ s formulation, “from 
somewhat farther, with the aid of additional _ interaction of European impact on indigenous" 
data and refined techniques of presentation, most Cultures” (p. 31). In connection with these 
of the conceptual trends developed at that time. charts, , which illustrate, specifically, _ problems: : 

- The book is in two parts. Part One outlines of African warfare, witchcraft, diet, segregation | 
Malinowski’ s theory of Culture, with reserves, land tenure, and chieftainship, it 


- reference to culture change. The argument, may be noted as symptomatic of the trend of 
Malinowski’s thinking that while the column 


brief, are stems Maino European | aspirations: is headed “White 


which satisfy basic human needs—needs which 
‘are the same for all of humanity. The sie, Influences, Interests, and Intentions,” that list- 


fection . ‘of these needs, through ‘the operation | ing those of the African tribesmen bears the 


lone it 


s turn “of cultural institutions, however, creates title “Surviving Forms of Tradition.’ 
edge needs which vary from society to society as the RICHARD A. WATERMAN 
e sure, specific institutions satisfying the basic needs University 

is not These derived needs are, in turn, satisfied 
ded or by” additional specific institutions, the process ‘outh in Trouble. ‘By Emest Manheim. Kansas 
_prob- creating more derived needs, and so on, Cul- City, Missouri: The Community Service Di- 
means % tures in contact will clash with more | or less vision, Department of Welfare, 1945. 108 Pp. 
better violence, since the institutions “necessary to No price ‘indicated. 
essary [satisfy any given ‘need are almost bound to be ‘Considerable research of local ‘importance, if 
“mean different in any ‘societies. The practical not always of great scientific value, is being” 
es the a. anthropologist | can, however, minimize the vio- produced today by councils of social agencies 
; most . lence of this clash h by s systematic analysis of the and other welfare organizations. These studies - 
nomic institutions of two cultures in ‘contact, his anal- a are of a ‘practical and administrative na’ nature and 
cies Ss | ysis enabling him through the resultant percep- have a direct bearing on the program of the 
ivided tion of “common factors” (i.e., ., aims, attitudes, — agencies in question. The present investigation, 


sand : and perhaps institutionalized behavior patterns — which was made by Professor Manheim of the 
4q which operate similarly in both cultures) University of Kansas City, is an excellent 


point out agreements between the two | cultures — ample of such fact finding as a basis for planning 


. and to suggest compromise methods of avoiding by the sponsoring agency, and illustrates the 
lly ac- unnecessary change ineither. values as well as some of the sl short- -coming of 
| As outlined, and in view of the fact: that this type of research. 
tous! — cultures do sometimes clash, the Malinowskian - Community organization workers will b er- 
stand — system is almost beyond cavil. Malinowski has _ ested in the fact that in this instance the study | 
utside failed, however, to show how the plan can a was initiat ed not by the Council of Social 
Gerth carried out nder conditions where one of the — "Agencies but by the city department of welfare. 
be of two cultures is not, under threat of force, In its efforts to improve public understanding 
Joctor obliged to do all the compromising. Hence his and cooperation in controlling 
lis OF- theoretical contributions in the "present work quency the department through its Community 
‘actual fall somewhat short of his and Doctor Kaberry’s 4 Service Division placed ten ‘ ‘co-ordinators,’ or 
Negro. Claims. community organization w orkers, the 
Part deals more specifically with the school districts of the city. In most of. the 
ILLS “African Problem.” It is copiously illustrated by __ communities and neighborhoods local councils — 
us i charts, following in the main Malinowski’s syn- ~ _ were also established as the program dev eloped 


optic‘ “Three- column” scheme, with at auxiliary as well as a Central Coordinating on 
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delinquency with from “all the Postwar Higher Education 
- major civic and public bodies, including the Then follow discussions of the problems whi 
- Council of Social Agencies. The immediate prac- 2s st be solved in such areas as teacher educa- 
_ tical purpose of the study was to collect and tion, professional education, terminal education, — 
interpret data on the extent and nature’ of and liberal education; in such institutions as 
juvenile ‘delinquency for the use of the co- the junior college, | the liberal arts college, and» 
- ordinators in planning a youth guidance and the large university; and for such services as are 
delinquency prevention program. provided by the student personnel office, the 
Data were collected from: various official administration, the registrar’s office, and the 
sources including complaints made to the police : business office. There is also an excellent pres- — 
the juvenile court entation of “The Characteristics of the 
_ the health department wad census division of charged Veterans Who Will Be —- Higher 
schools. This material was analyzed statis-— Education. 
ef tically, both for the city” ‘as a whole and for The: papers are, for the most part, of excellent — 
the ten school districts. These districts are = quality and, though brief, present the crucial 
termed “communities” or “sub-communities” but issues in the areas under consideration. Further- 
Ww ould seem to be primarily administrative rather more, they do not duplicate but are an excellent 
than natural areas. Of the ten, nine are white addition toa symposium on the same 

school districts while the tenth is an artificial which constitutes the major portion (pp. 53- -162 
“community” "composed negro 4 of the Jenuary 1944 issue of The Annals of the 
The : author found that ‘delinquency i in Science. 
City began to increase in 1939 and that this § The anterial is challenging as is indicated by 
4 until 1944. Three districts or the following selected excerpts: “There is at 

sub-communities which were ‘most affected by real need for the extension of the idea of com- 
prewar and conditions, namely Manual, petition within universities among 
West Junior, and Lincoln-Coles, the composite versities.” “Let universities evolve a plan w here- 
Negro “community,” had the highest rates in by individuals can finance their own education 
1939 and continued to exceed the average” completely, soundly, and easily.” “The way 
the city in r94r. After 1941 however the rate the solution of all postwar problems is the 
of increase fell below that for the city except in problem of the reorganization of university ad- : 
the West Junior ‘district. Using a number of ministration. colleges and universities 
_ indices, the author then attempts to determine may not reflect all the human qualities that 
the degree of disorganization and ‘the ve ariations distinguish the American people, but they seem 
in sex, age, recidivism, time cycles and distance to share the national indifference to planning.” | rl 
from home at which the delinquency was com- “The colleges of arts have not greatly 
mitted, which characterized the communi- modified their views as to sound and well. 
ties. The specific findings and recommendations | balanced education - for this country.” “ “The | 
_ should be of interest not only to social workers very life of American democracy calls for the | 
but to students of criminology as well. Me universal extension of free public 
ERNEST B B. HARPER the junior- -college “Unless there | 
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~ 


‘postwar wage and salary’ ill for non- 
academic staff is likely to be from 20° to 40° 

Higher Education in the Postwar Period. ‘Edited per. cent, higher than | previously. has been 


John Dale Russell. Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1944. ‘Pp. vi. + 169. $2. 
‘This is the sixteenth annual volume of pro Higher ‘Period is 
ceedings of Institute for _ Administrative imperative reading for all administrative officers 
Officers of Higher Institutions. It includes the _ of higher institutions. It will be widely read and 
thirteen papers presented at the twenty- areal with profit by faculty members concerned with 
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American 1 Social Pt 


Howard W. Odum ‘University of North 


“Inclusive, actual, inspiring, and vivid . ve tich i in source material. Dr. Odum 
’ 


and the publishers have made a om contribution to the literature i in a some- 


of the general problems facing our 
peoples Ame —T. Kenedy , State College 0 eof Washington 


@ 549 pages ‘Illustrated — 00° 


Fourth New York 10 
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new of this used text is based on a 

scholarly: survey of the. most recent writings in ‘this, field 


o on the author’ r’s own experience and personal i inv restigation 
in this. country y and abroad. The | text combines i in one ora 


a study of the factors | that produce criminality and an analys sis 

of the theories and practices dev veloped by society 1 for dealing — 

3 
the offender. The book is illustrated by case histories, 


statistics, gr charts, and maps. 8v0, 615 pages. 
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questions by ) thous ads of young 


style. _ Approprié ite illustra- 


Fr check- tests, suggested readings, and 
other aids self- study as well as class” 
ussion. 464 pages. $2. 40. 


HEATH AND COMPANY | 


Boston Jew Yok = San Francisco Dallas London 


“ESSENTIAL HUMAN RIGHTS 


Chairman of the American Lae Institute’ 's Committee on Besential Human Rights; 


JOHN R. ELLINGSTON, member of the Committee 


iis number will be to the essentials of individu al in the 
a perl. s il world. It will contain the Statement of Essential Human Rights made by — 
a committee appointed by the American Law Institute representing practically all the 
principal cultures of the world, The statement has influenced the drafting of the United _ 
Nations Charter and undoubtedly will influence the statement on human rights which the 
Economic Council of the U nited Nations Organization will ee 
- The present volume will contain about twenty- five articles written by men of nz ational es 
and international prominence in the field, including high officials of our own and many iS, | 
i: _ The articles relate to why we should deal with essential human rights intern: ationally, ea 
to what extent and by what methods such rights have been recognized and protected in — 
various countries, what an international declaration of human rights should —e the 
international legal provisions for human rights, and ‘incl 


future action, for protection of such rights, 


(Additional copies to members of the Academy, $1.00 
the American a of Political and Social 1 Science at 


aye 
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N 
N.Y. Herald Tribune.’ “A pioneer attempt to use use these 


in advising g administrators.”- —U. ‘ 


N Univ 


tion the . Socro.ocicar Review 


By 
— 
examination of thé social theories and activities of eight eminent Scots 
—the school headed by David Hume and Adam Smith and including Hutcheson, 

er gon, Reid, Stewart, Kames and Monboddo—exhibits the modern disciplines § 

of social science in an earlier matrix. Miss Bryson’s analysis proceeds topically, — 

- _-_—s showing the organization of thought on the range of problems seen as central for — 

_ understanding of the lifeof man in society, = $300 j= 

TRAINED psychiatrist and anthropologist, Lt. Comdr. Leighton was assigned 

 § the Navy to the Japanese Relocation Center at Poston, Arizona, to apply aa een oon ; q 
methods of social science to that troubled community. His book contains 4 

| 
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OUR TEEN-AGE BOYS AND GIRLS. Suggestions and 


= 


By D. Caow, ‘and ALICE Crow, High School, 


a) resents a 

__ gestions to all youth leaders who live with, work with, and guide young people. The 

causes and cures of considerec 1 and — 

é By Pate Lanors, State College of Washington. 470 pages, 
ustment to the social structure which impinges upon the organism. 
book i is based on the assumption that adolescents and youth in contemporary society oa 
experience difficulty in attaining primarily in the moral, the 
¢ and the. economic. 
‘COUNSELING ‘WITH RETURNED SERVICEMEN 


yet compact manual for counselors of servicemen, po veterans, 
and others. The book is based on a thesis of helping servicemen to help themselves — 


ens _ through a talking- -out process. There is a minimum of Se ae and a 


By Cart R. Rocers, U siversity of Chicago, Joun 


ty PROBLEMS OF THE POSTWAR WORLD 
Edited d by THOMAS 
A of 20. papers written by experts in their fields, with various: im 
portant postwar problems—domestic, governmental, and international. The topics 
_ discussed include labor unionism, ‘further development of social security legislation, — 
agricultural production and prices, post-war taxes, 


Sev et 


National Catholic W elfare Conference, Vashington, D.C, press—ready in 
This book has been written primarily, though not ‘enti. for use in Catholic 


schools. It combines scientific findings on the family with the 
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